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PREFACE. 


UPWARDS o f forty-eight years have elapsed since 
Professor H. H. Wilson, then Assistant Surgeon 
in the service of the East India Company, published 
his translation of the Mcghaduta, the first fruits of 
his literary labours in the mine of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. During the nineteen following years, while 
engaged in various official capacities, chiefly at 
Calcutta and Benares, and from the time of his re¬ 
turn to England in 1832 till his death on the 8th of 
May, I860, he continued to pursue his studies and 
researches on the literature, history, antiquities, and 
religious systems of the Hindus with indefatigable 
industry. Ever zealously availing himself of the 
opportunities which were afforded him by his long 


residence in India, and subsequently by his easy 
access to the rich stores of Manuscripts, both at the 
East India House and the Bodleian Library, lor 
extending and consolidating liis investigations in 
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Indian lore, he produced a large number of works, 
which for usefulness, depth of learning, and wide 
range of research, show him to have been the worthy 
successor of Sir W. Jones and H. T. Colebeooke. 
The just appreciation of his merits, contained in the 
sketches of his life and labours, in the “Annual 
Report” of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1860, and 
in the “Rapport” of the Societe Asiatique for the 
same year, expresses but the meed of admiration 
and gratitude with which every student of Sanskrit 
acknowledges the obligations he owes to Professor 
Wilson’s works. Many of these, however, ranging 
as they do over a period of nearly half a century, 
were originally published in periodicals and trans¬ 
actions of Oriental Societies not generally accessible, 
or have otherwise become scarce ; while they still 
are the standard, and in some instances the only, 
authority on the various topics of which they treat. 
The greatest acknowledgment, therefore, is due to 
the liberality with which Mrs. Wilson authorised 
and enabled the publishers to collect and reprint 
the principal writings, of her lamented husband; 
and every one concerned in the study of the religion, 
literature, and antiquities of India, ,vill thank the 
publishers for their spirit and zeal in reproducing a 
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series of volumes, the first of which, containing “A 
Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus,” is 
here laid before the reader. 

On account of the variety of manuscript sources 
in Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali, and different dialects 
of Hindi, from which the author gleaned the ma¬ 
terials for this Sketch, thorough uniformity in the 
transliteration of Indian names would have been 
beyond what could be expected by any-one ever so 
slightly acquainted with the various graphical, and 
still more phonetical, changes to which Sanskrit 
words are liable when passing into the vernacular 
idioms of modern India. No improvement in this 
respect was aimed at in the reprint of this work, 
which appeared at Calcutta in the year 1846 
(pp. 238, in 8vo), and in which even the most 
obvious misprints of the original edition were re¬ 
produced with scrupulous fidelity. Much care has, 
however, been bestowed in the present edition upon 
the orthography of Indian w r ords, both ancient and 
modern, with a view to the maintenance of, at 
least, as much etymological consistency as shall 
enable the student to trace without difficulty their 
original forms. In some cases, slight but unavoid¬ 
able discrepancies will be detected, occasioned, it is 
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feared, by the want of ready communication between 
the editor and the printer. For these the reader is 
referred to the Index. Though it would have been 
desirable to verify all the numerous quotations con¬ 
tained in the Notes, I regret to say, that it has not 
been possible, except in those instances where ready 
access to the printed literature of India gave me an 
opportunity of comparing them with the original 
works. In all such' cases,, the references and other 
additions are enclosed in brackets [ ], so that they 
may be always readily distinguished from the text. 


REINHOLD ROST. 


St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
Oct. 18th, 18G1. 
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A SKETCH 



OF THE 

RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE HINDUS. 

From the Asiatic Researches, Vols. XVI, Calc. 1828, p. 1 — 136, and XVII, 
Calc. 1832, p. 169-314. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

THE Hindu religion is a term, that has been hitherto 
employed in a collective sense, to designate a faith 
d and worship of an almost endlessly diversified de¬ 
scription: to trace some of its varieties is the object 
of the present enquiry. 

An eai’ly division of the Hindu system, and one 
conformable to the genius of all Polytheism, separated 
the practical and popular belief, from the speculative 
or philosophical doctrines. Whilst the common people 
addressed their hopes and fears to stocks and stones, 
and multiplied by their credulity and superstition the 
grotesque objects of their veneration, some few, ot 
deeper thought and wider contemplation, plunged into 
the mysteries of man and nature, and endeavoured 
assiduously, if not successfully, to obtain just notions 
of the cause, the character and consequence of exis¬ 
tence. This distinction prevails even in the Vedas, 
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which have their Karma Kah&a and Jnana Kdnda, 

. or Kitual and Theology. 

The worship of the populace being addressed to 
different divinities, the followers of the several gods 
naturally separated into different associations, and 
the adorers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva or other 
phantoms of their faith, became distinct and insulated 
bodies, in the general aggregate: the conflict of opinion 
on subjects, on which human reason has never yet 
agreed, led to similar differences in the philosophical 
class, and resolved itself into the several Darsanas, 
or schools of philosophy. 

It may be supposed, that some time elapsed before 
the practical worship of any deity was more than a 
simple preference, or involved the assertion of the 
supremacy of the object of its adoration, to the de¬ 
gradation or exclusion of the other gods 1 : in like 
manner also, the conflicting opinions were matters 
rather of curiosity than faith, and were neither re¬ 
garded as subversive of each other, nor as incom¬ 
patible with the public worship: and hence, notwith¬ 
standing the sources of difference that existed in the 
parts, the unity of the whole remained undisturbed: 
in this condition, indeed, the apparent mass of the 


1 One division of some antiquity is the preferential appro¬ 
priation of the four chief divinities to the four original casts; 
thus Siva is the Adideva of the Brahmans, Vishnu of the 
Kshattriyas, Brahma of the Vaihjas, and Ganesa of the Sudras: 

farmrr f** W ^rtwnrT g i 
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Brahmanical order at least, still continues: professing 
alike to recognise implicitly the authority of the Vedas , 
the worshippers of Siva , or of Vishnu , and the main¬ 
tain ers of the Sdnkhya or Nydya doctrines, consider 
themselves, and even each other, as orthodox mem¬ 
bers of the Hindu community. 

To the internal incongruities of the system, which 
did not affect its integral existence, others were, in 
time, superadded, that threatened to dissolve or de¬ 
stroy the whole: of this nature was the exclusive 
adoration of the old deities, or of new forms of them; 
and even it may be presumed, the introduction of new 
divinities. In all these respects, the Pur anas and 
Tantras were especially instrumental, and they not 
only taught their followers to assert the unapproach¬ 
able superiority of the gods they worshipped, but 

inspired them with feelings 1 of animosity towards those 

\ __ _ . _ 

1 Thus in the Bhagavat: 

»ntsr?raTT % ^ ^ ^ irwtrytnn: i 

Those who profess the worship of Bhava, (Siva,) and those 
who follow their doctrines, are heretics and enemies of the sa¬ 
cred Sdstras, —Again: 

^rrrrwwr: uwr iprfsnr.« 

Those desirous of final emancipation, abandoning the hideous 
god 3 of the devils, pursue their devotions, calm, blameless, and 
being parts of Nakayana. 

The Padma Purdna is more personal towards Vishnu: 

vnr&t 11 

wra -J'P? ^ « 

r i* 
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who presumed to dispute that supremacy: in this con¬ 
flict the worship of Brahma has disappeared 1 , as well 
as, indeed, that of the whole pantheon, except Vishnu, 
Siva and &akti, or their modifications; with respect 
to the two former, in fact, the representatives have 
borne away the palm from the prototypes, and Kri¬ 
shna, Rama, or the Linga, are almost the only forms 


From even looking at Vishnu, the wrath of Siva is kindled, 
and from his wrath, we fall assuredly into a horrible hell: let 
not, therefore, the name of Vishnu ever be pronounced. 

The same work is, however, cited by the VaishnavaS, for a 
very opposite doctrine. 

rflwt yry 11 

He who abandons Vasudeva and worships any other god, is 
like the fool, who being thirsty, sinks a well in the bank of 
the Ganges. 

The principle goes still further, and those who are inimical 
to the followers of a Deity, are stigmatised as his personal foes 
—thus in the Adi Pur ana, Vishnu says: 

unfit wdt to * vw to i 

rTrtrvt ^?wt WTt^f ^I*lM *1 II 

He to whom my votary is a friend, is my friend—he who is 
opposed to him, is no friend of mine—be assured, Dhananjaya, 
of this. 

1 Siva himself, in the form of Kala Bhairava, tore off 
Brahma’s fifth head, for presuming to say, that he was Brahma, 
the eternal and omnipotent cause of the world, and even the 
creator of Siva, notwithstanding the four Vedas and the per¬ 
sonified Omkdra , had all given evidence, that this great, true 
and indescribable deity was Siva himself. The whole story oc¬ 
curs in the KdH Khand [c. 31] oi the Skanda Pur ana, and its 
real signification is sufficiently obvious. 
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under which Vishnu and Siva are now adored in most 
parts of India 1 . 

The varieties of opinion kept pace with those of 
practice, and six heretical schools of philosophy dis¬ 
puted the pre-eminence with their orthodox brethren: 
we have little or no knowledge of these systems, and 
even their names are not satisfactorily stated: they 

r 

seem, however, to be the Saugata or Bauddha , Ar- 
hata, or Jaina, and Varhctspatya, or Atheistical, with 
their several subdivisions 2 . 

Had the difference of doctrine taught in the heretical 
schools been confined to tenets of a merely speculative 
nature, they would, probably, have encountered little 
opposition, and excited little enmity among the Brah- 


1 The great' text-book of the Vaishnavas is the Bhdgavat, with 
which it may be supposed the present worship, in a great mea¬ 
sure, originated, although the Mahabharat and other older works 
had previously introduced this divinity. The worship of the 
Linga is, no doubt, very ancient, although it has received, 
within a few centuries, its present degree of popularity: the KdU 
Khand was evidently written to enforce it, and at Benares, its 
worship entirely overshadows every other ritual. 

2 In a work written by the celebrated Mddhava , describing 
the different sscts as they existed in his day, entitled the Sarva 
Darsana, the Varhaspatyas, Lokaycitas> and Ghdrvdkas are iden¬ 
tified, and are really advocates of an atheistical doctrine, denying 
the existence of a God, or a future state, and referring creation 
to the aggregation of but four elements. The Bauddhas, according 
to the same authority, admit of four subdivisions, the Madhya - 
mikas, Yogdchdras , Sautrdntikas and Vaibhdahikas. The Jains or 
Arhats, as still tne of the popular divisions, w*e shall have oc¬ 
casion to notice in the text. 
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meal class, of which latitude of opinion is a very 


<SL 


common characteristic. The founder of the Atheis¬ 
tical school, however, Vrihaspati, attacks both the 
Vedas and the Brahmans, and asserts that the whole 
of the Hindu system is a contrivance of the Priesthood, 
to secure a means of livelihood for themselves 1 , whilst 
the Bauddhas and Jamas, equally disregarding the 
Vedas and the Brahmans, the practice and opinions 
of the Hindus, invented a set of gods for themselves, 
and deposed the ancient pantheon: these aggressions 
provoked resentment: the writings of these sects are 
alluded to with every epithet of anger and contempt, 
and they are all anathematised as heretical and atheis¬ 
tical; more active measures than anathemas, it may 
be presumed, were had recourse to: the followers of 


' Vrihaspati has the following texts to this effect, [quoted in 
the Sarva Darsana, Calcutta edition, pp. 3 and 6, and with a 
v. 1. Prabodhach. ed. Brockhaus, p. 30]: 


i 

WtfalifrT ^fWf7T: || 


“The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the Tridanda, the smearing 
of ashes, are only the livelihood of those who have neither 
intellect nor spirit.” After ridiculing the Sraddha, shrewdly 
enough, he says: 


rTtra WteWpTTOt I 

*prRf ^T^T^Tfur ^ ii 


Hence it is evident, that it was a mere contrivance of the 
Brahmans to gain a livelihood, to ordain such ceremonies for 
the dead, and no other reason can be given for them. Of the 
Vedas, he say3: ^Tfr wvn^nn^TT: u 

The three Authors ot the Vedas were Buffoons, Rogues, and 
Fiends—and cites texts in proof of this assertion. 
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Vrihaspati, having no worship at all, easily eluded 
the storm, but the Bauddhas of Hindustan were anni¬ 
hilated by its fury, and the Jainas apparently evaded 
it with difficulty, although they have undoubtedly 
survived its terrors, and may now defy its force. 

The varieties thus arising from innovations in prac¬ 
tice and belief, have differed, it may be concluded, 
at different eras of the Hindu worship. To trace the 
character of those which have latterly disappeared, 
or to investigate the remote history of some which 
still remain and are apparently of ancient date, are 
tasks for which we are far from being yet prepared: 
the enquiry is, in itself so vast, and so little progress 
has been made in the studies necessary to its eluci¬ 
dation, that it must yet remain in the obscurity in 
which it has hitherto been enveloped; so ambitious 
a project as that of piercing the impenetrable gloom 
has not instigated the present attempt, nor has it been 
proposed to undertake so arduous a labour, as the in¬ 
vestigation and comparison of the abstruse notions of 
the philosophical sects 1 . The humbler aim of these 
researches has been that of ascertaining the actual 
condition of the popular religion of the inhabitants of 
some of the provinces subject to the Bengal Govern- 


1 Something of this has been very well done by Mr. Ward, 
in his account of the Hindus: and since this Essay was read be¬ 
fore the Society, the account given by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
in the first part of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
of the Sankhya and Nyaya Systems, has left little more neces¬ 
sary on this subject. 
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ment; and as a very great variety prevails in that 
religion, the subject may be considered as not devoid 
of curiosity and interest, especially as it has been left 
little better than a blank, in the voluminous com¬ 
positions or compilations, professing to give an account 
of the native country of the Hindus. 

The description of the different sects of the Hindus, 
which I propose to offer, is necessarily superficial: 
it would, indeed, have been impossible to have adopted 
the only unexceptionable method of acquiring an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of their tenets and observances, or 
of studying the numerous works in Sanskrit , Persian, 
or the provincial dialects of Hindi, on which they are 
founded. I have been obliged to content myself, there¬ 
fore, with a cursory inspection of a few of those com¬ 
positions, and to depend for much of my information 
on oral report, filling up or correcting from these two 
sources the errors and omissions of two works, on 
this subject professedly, from which I have derived 
the "round work of the whole account. 

O 

The works alluded to are in the Persian language, 
though both were written by Hindu authors; the first 
was compiled, by Sital Sink, Miinshf to the Raja of 
Benares; the second by Mathura Nath, late librarian 
of the Hindu College, at the same city, a man of great 
personal respectability and eminent acquirements: 
these works contain a short history of the origin of 
the various sects, and descriptions of the appearance, 
and observances, and present condition of their fol¬ 
lowers: they comprise all the known varieties, with 
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one or two exceptions, and, indeed, at no one place 
in India could the enquiry be so well prosecuted as at 
Benares 1 . The work of Mathura Nath is the fullest 
and most satisfactory, though it leaves much to be 
desired, and much more than I have been able to 
supply. In addition to these sources of information, 

I have had frequent recourse to a work of great po¬ 
pularity and extensive circulation, which embodies the 
legendary history of all the most celebrated Bkaktas 
or devotees of the Vaishnava order. This work is 
entitled the Bhakta Mala. The original, in a difficult 
dialect of Hindi, was composed by Nabhaji, about 
250 years ago 2 , and is little more than a catalogue, 
with brief and obscure references to some leading 
circumstances connected with the life of each indivi¬ 
dual, and from the inexplicit nature of its allusions, 
as well as the difficulty of its style, is far from intelli¬ 
gible to the generality even of the natives. The work, 
in its present form, has received some modifications, 
and obvious additions from a later teacher, Narayan 
Das, whose share in the composition is, no doubt, 


1 The acknowledged resort of all the vagabonds of India, and 
all who have no where else to repair to: so, the Kasi Khand : 

i 

ftai <iKiwft *!f^: n 

“To those who are strangers to the Sruti and Smriti (Religion 
and Law); to those who have never known the observance of 
pure and indispensable rites; to those who have no other place 
to repair to; to those, is Benares an asylum. 7 ’ [Compare Pra- 
bodhach. ed. Brockhaus, p. 19.] 

2 [Journ. As. Soc. Bombay, Vol, III, p. 4.] 
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considerable, but cannot be discriminated from Na- 
bha.ji’s own, beyond the evidence furnished by the 
specificaction of persons unquestionably subsequent 
to his time.— Narayan Das probably wrote in the 
reign of Shaii Jehan. The brevity and obscurity of 
the original work pervade the additional matter, and 
to remedy these defects, the original text, or Mulct, 
has been take as a guide for an amplified notice of 

t 

its subjects, or the Tiled of Krishna Das,* and the 
work, as usually met with, always consists of these two 
divisions. The 'tiled is dated Samvat, 1769 or A. D. 
1713. Besides these, a translation of the Tiled, or a 
version of it in the more ordinary dialect of Hindustan, 
has been made by an anonymous author, and a copy 
of this work, as well as of the original, has furnished 
me with materials for the following account. The 
character of the Bhakta Mala will best appear from 
the extracts of translations from it to be hereafter 
introduced: it may be sufficient here to observe, that 
it is much less of a historical than legendary descrip¬ 
tion, and that the legends are generally insipid and 
extravagant: such as it is, however, it exercises a 
powerful influence, in Upper India, on popular belief, 
and holds a similar place in the superstitions of this 
country, as that which was occupied in the darkest 
ages of the Roman Catholic faith, by the Golden Le¬ 
gend and Acts of the Saints 1 . 




1 In further illustration ot our text, with regard to the in¬ 
strumentality of the Purdhas in generating religious distinctions 
amongst the Hindus, and as affording a view of the V^shnava 
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SECTION II. 

STATE OF THE HINDU RELIGION, ANTERIOR 
TO ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


Although I have neither the purpose nor the power 
to enter into any detail of the remote condition of the 


feelings on this subject, we may appeal to the Padrna Purana . 
In the Uttar a Khanda, or last portion of this work, towards the 
end of it, several sections are occupied with a dialogue between 
Siva and Parvati, in which the former teaches the latter the 
leading principles of the Vaishnava faith. Two short sections 
are devoted to the explanation of who are heretics, arid which 
are the heretical works. All are Pashandas, Siva says, who 
adore other gods than Vishnu, or who hold, that other deities 
are his equals, and all Brahmans who are not Vaishnavas, are 
not to be looked at, touched, nor spoken to:— 


fannr srrwr % i 

•t ^ n 

Siva, in acknowledging that the distinguishing marks of his 
votaries, the skull, tiger’s skin, and ashes, are reprobated by 
the Vedas (Srutigarhitam) states, that he was directed by Vishnu 
to inculcate their adoption, purposely to lead those who assumed 
them into error. — Namuciii and other Daityas had become so 
powerful by the purity of their devotions, that Indra and the 
other gods were unable to oppose them. The gods had recourse 
to Vishnu, who, in consequence, ordered Siva to introduce the 
Saiva tenets and practices, by which the Daityas were beguiled, 


and rendered “wicked, and thence w r eak.” 

In order to ass’st Siva in this work, ten great Sages were 
imbued with the Tdmasa property, or property oi darkness and 
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Hindu faith, yet as its present state is of comparatively 
very recent origin, it may form a not unnecessary, nor 


ignorance, and by them such writings were put forth as were 
calculated to disseminate unrighteous and heretical doctrines, these 
were Kanada, Gautama, Sakti, Upamanyu, Jaimini, Kapila, 
Durvasas, Mrikanda, Vrihaspati, and Biiargava. 

By Siva himself, the Pasupata writings were composed; 
Kanada is the author of the Vatieshika Philosophy. The Nydya 
originates with Gautama. Kapila, is the founder of the Sankhja 
School, and Vrihaspati of the Chdrvaka. Jaimini, by Siva’s 
orders, composed the Mimansa, winch is heretical, in as far as 
it inculcates works in preference to faith, and Siva himself, in 
the disguise of a Brahman, or as Vyasa, promulgated the Ve¬ 
danta, which is heterodox in Vaishnava estimation, by. denying 
the sensible attributes of the deity. Vishnu, as Buddha, taught 
the Bauddha Sdstra, and the practices of going naked, or wearing 
blue garments, meaning, consequently, not the Bauddhas, but 
the Jainas, <!« The Purdnas 

were partly instrumental in this business of blinding mankind, 
and they are thus distinguished by our authority and all the 
Vaishnava works. 

The Matsya, Kaurma, Lainga, Saiva, Skdnda and Agneya, are 
Tdmam, or the works of darkness, having more or less of a 
Saiva bias. 

The Vishnu, Ndradiya, Bhdgavat, Garuda, Pddma and Vdr aha, 
are Sdttwika, pure and true; being in fact, Vaishnava text books. 

The Brahman la, Brahma Vaivartta, Mdrkandeya, Bhavishya, 
Vdmana and Brahma, are of the Rajasa cast, emanating from 
the quality of passion. As far as I am acquainted with them, 
they lean to the Sakta division cf the Hindus, or the worship 
oi the female principle, ilic ^larkandsva does so notoriously, 
containing the famous Chandi Pdiha, or Durgd Mdhdtmya, which 
is read at the Durga Pujai the Brahma Vaivartta, is especially 
dedicated to Krishna as Govinda, and is principally occupied 
by him and his mistress RadiiA. It i s also full on the subject 
of Praknti or personified nature. 
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uninteresting preliminary branch of the enquiry, to 
endeavour to determine its existing modifications, at 
the period immediately preceding the few centuries, 
which have sufficed to bestow upon it its actual form: 


A similar distinction is made even with the Smritis, or works 
on law. The codes of Vasishtha, Harita, Vyasa, Paras ara, 
Bharadwaja and Kasyapa, are of the pure order. Those of 
Yajnavalkya, Atri, Tittiri, Daksiia, Katyayana and Vishnu 
of the Rdjasa class, and those of Gautama, Yrihaspati, Sam- 
vartta, Yama, Sankha and Usanas, are of the Tdmasa order. 

The study of the Puranas and Smritis of the Sattmka clas&, 
secures Mukti, or final emancipation, that of those of the Rdjasa 
obtains Swarga, or Paradise; whilst that of the Tdmasa con¬ 
demns a person to hell, and a wise man will avoid them. 

The Vaishnava writers endeavour to enlist the Vedas in their 
cause, and the following texts are quoted by theTatparyaNirnaya: 

Tpfft wr ^ ^ i 

Narayana alone was, not Brahma nor Sankara. 

OrVisuDEVA was before this (universe,) not Brahma nor Sankara. 
The Saivas cite the Vedas too, as 

wrtwicspf’ra: ftp*: n 

The Lord who pervades all things, is thence termed the omni¬ 
present Siva. 

Rudra is but one, and has no second— 

*T II 

These citations would scarcely have been made, if not au¬ 
thentic; they probably do occur in the Yedas, but the terms 
Narayaha and Vasudeva, or Siva and Rudra, are not to be 
taken in the restricted sense, probably, which their respective 
followers would assign them. 
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it happens, also, that some controversial works exist, 
which throw considerable light upon the subject, and 
of which the proximity of their date, to the matters 
of which they treat, may be conjectured with proba¬ 
bility or positively ascertained. Of these, the two 
principal works, and from which I shall derive such 
scanty information as is attainable, are the Sankara 
Digvijaya of Ananda Giri, and the Savva Darsana 
Sangraha of Madhavacharya, the former a reputed 
disciple of Sankara himself, and the latter a well 
known and able writer, who lived in the commence¬ 
ment of the 14th century. 

The authenticity of the latter of these two works, 
there is no room to question; and there is but little 
reason to attach any doubt to the former. Some of 
the marvels it records of Sankara, which the author 
professes to have seen, may be thought to affect its 
credibility, if not its authenticity, and either Ananda 
Giri must be an unblushing liar, or the book is not 
his own: it is, however, of little consequence, as even, 
if the work be not that of Ananda Giri himself, it 
bears internal and indisputable evidence of being the 
composition of a period, not far removed from that 
at which he may be supposed to have flourished, and 
we may, therefore, follow it as a very safe guide, in 
our enquiries into the actual state of the Hindu Re¬ 
ligion about eight or nine centuries ago. 

The various sectaries of the Hindu Religion then 
existing, are all introduced to be combated, and, of 
course, conquered, by Sankara: the list is rather a 
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long one, but it will be necessary to go through the 
whole, to ascertain the character of the national faith 
of those days, and its present modifications, noticing, 
as we proceed, some of the points of difference or 
resemblance between the forms of worship which then 
prevailed, and which now exist. The two great di¬ 
visions of Vaishhavas and Saivas were both in a 
flourishing condition, and each embraced six principal 
subdivisions: we shall begin with the former, who are 
termed; Bhaktas,Bhdgavatas, Vaishhavas, Chakrihas, 
or Pancliardtrakas, Vaikhdnasas and Karmahinas. 

But as each of these was subdivided into a practical 
and speculative, or Karma and Jnano portion, they 
formed, in fact, twelve classes of the followers of 
Vishnu, as the sole and supreme deity. 

The Bhaktas worshipped Vishnu as Vasudeya, and 
wore no characteristic marks. The Bhdgavatas wor¬ 
shipped the same deity as Bhagavat, and impressed 
upon their persons the usual Vaishhava insignia, re¬ 
presenting the discus, club, &c. of that divinity; they 
likewise reverenced the Sdlagrdm stone, aud Tulasi 
plant, and in several of their doctrinal notions, as 
well as in these respects, approach to the present 
followers of Ramanuja, although they cannot be re¬ 
garded as exactly the same. The authorities of these 
three sects were the Upanishads and Bhagavad Gita. 
The names of both the sects still remain, but they are 
scarcely applicable to any particular class o' Vaishha¬ 
vas: the terms Bhakta, or Bhagat, usually indicate any 
individual who pretends to a more rigid devotion than 
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his neighbours, and who especially occupies his mind 
with spiritual considerations: the Bhdgavat is one who 
follows particularly the authority of the Sri Bhdgavat 
Pur aha. 

The Vaishhavas adored Vishnu as Narayana, they 
wore the usual marks, and promised themselves a 
sort of sensual paradise after death, in Vaikuhiha , or 
Vishnu’s heaven; their tenets are still current, but 
they can scarcely be considered to belong to any 
separate sect. 

The Chah'ihas, or Pancharatrakas were, in fact, 

/ 

Salctas of the Vaishhava class, worshipping the female 
personifications of Vishnu, and observing the ritual 
of the Pancharatra Tantra: they still remain, but 
scarcely individualised, being confounded with the 
worshippers of Krishna and Rama on the one hand, 
and those of Safcti or Devi on the other. 

The Vaikhdnasas appear to have been but little 
different from the Vaishhavas especially so called; at 
least Ananda Giri has not particularised the difference'; 
they worshipped Narayana as supreme god, and wore 
his marks. The Karmahinas abstained, as the name 
implies, from all l’itual observances, and professed to 
know Vishnu as the sole source and sum of the uni¬ 
verse, ; they can scarcely be con¬ 

sidered as an existent sect, though a few individuals 
of the Rdmdnujiya and Rdmdnandi Vaishhavas may 
profess the leading doctrines. 

The Vaishhava forms of the Hindu faith are still, 
as we shall hereafter see, sufficiently numerous; but 
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we can scarcely identify any one of them with those 
which seem to have prevailed when the Sankara Vi- 
3 ay a of Ananda Giri was composed. The great di¬ 
visions, of Ramanuja and Raman and —the former of 
which originated, we know, in the course of the 11th 
century, are unnoticed, and it is also worth while to 
observe, that neither in this, nor in any other portion 
of the Sankara Vijaya, is any allusion made to the 
separate worship of Krishna , either in his own person, 
or that of the infantine forms in which he is now so 
pre-eminently venerated in many parts of India, nor 
are the names of Rama and Sita, of Lakshmana or 
Hanuman, once particularised, as enjoying any por¬ 
tion of distinct and specific adoration. 

The Saw a sects are the &aioas, Raudras, Ugras, 
Bhdktas, Jangamas , and Pdsupatas. Their tenets 
are so blended in the discussion, that it is not possible 
to separate them, beyond the conjectural discrimi¬ 
nation which may be derived from their appellations: 
the text specifies merely their characteristic marks: 
thus the Satvas wore the impression of the Linga on 
both arms; the Raudras had a Trisula, or trident, 
stamped on the forehead; the Ugras had the Damaru, 
or drum of Siva on their arms, and the Bhdktas an 
impression of the Lingd on the forehead—the Janga¬ 
mas carried a figure of the Linga on the head, and 
the Pdhipatas inprinted the same object on the lore- 
head, breast, navel, and arms. Of these sects, the 
Saivas are not now any one particular class—nor are 

the Raudras, Ugras, or Bhdktas, any longer distinct 

2 
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societies: the Jangamas remain, but they are chiefly 

confined to the south of India, and although a Pasn- 

pata, or worshipper of Siva as Pasupati, may be 

occasionally encountered, yet this has merged into 

other sects, and particularly into that of the Kanpliata 

Jogis: the authorities cited bey these sects, according 

to Ananda Giri, were the Siva Gita, Siva Sanliita, 

&iva Rahasya and Rudra Ydmala Tantra: the various 

classes of .Jogis are never alluded to, and the work 

asserts, what is generally admitted as a fact, that the 

Dandis, and Dasndmi Gosains originated with San- 
/ 

KARA ACIIARYA. 

Worshippers of Brahma, or IIiranyagarbha, are 
also introduced by Ananda Giri, whom now it might 
be difficult to meet with: exclusive adorers of this 
deity, and temples dedicated to him, do not now occur 
perhaps in any part of India; at the same time it is an 
error to suppose that public homage is never paid to 
him. Brahma is particularly reverenced at Pokher in 
Ajmir, also at Bithvr, in the Doab, where, at the 
principal Ghai, denominated Brahmdvartta Ghd't, he 
is said to have offered an Aswamedha on completing 
the act of creation: the pin of his slipper left behind 
him on the occasion, and now fixed in one of the steps 
of the Gh4t, is still worshipped there, and on the full 
moon of Agrahayana (Nov.-Dee.) a very numerously 
attended Meld, or meeting, that mixes piety with 
profit, is annually held at that place. 

The worshippers of Agni no longer form a distinct 
class, a few Agnihotra Brahmans , who preserve the 
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family fire, may be met with, but in all other respects 
they conform to some mode of popular devotion. 

The next opponents of Sankara Acharya were the 
Saitras, or worshippers of the sun, as the creator and 
cause of the world: a few Sauras, chiefly Brahmans, 
still exist as a sect, as will be hereafter noticed: but 
the divisions enumerated by Ananda Girt, are now, 
it is believed, unknown: he distinguishes them into 
the following six classes. 

Those who adored the rising sun, regarding it as 
especially the type of Brahma, or the creative power. 
Those who worshipped the meridian sun as Iswara. 
the destructive and regenerative faculty; and those 
who reverenced the setting sun, as the prototype of 
Vishnu, or the attribute of preservation. 

The fourth class comprehended the advocates of 
the Trimurti, who addressed their devotions to the 
sun in all the preceding states, as the comprehensive 
type of these three divine attributes. 

The object of the fifth form is not quite clearly 
stated, but it appears to have been the adoration of 
the sun as a positive and material body, and the marks 
on his surface, as his hair, beard, &c. The members 
of this class so far correspond with the Sauras of the 
present day, as to refrain from food until they had 
seen the sun. 

1 he sixth class of Sauras , in opposition to the pre¬ 
ceding, deemed it unnecessary to address their de¬ 
votions to the visible and material sun: they provided 
a mental luminary, on which they meditated, and to 

2 * 
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which their adoration was offered: they stamped cir¬ 
cular orbs en their foreheads, arms, and breasts with 
hot irons; a practice uniformly condemned by San¬ 
kara, as contrary to the laws of the Vedas, and the 
respect due to Brahmanical flesh and blood. 

Ganksa, as well as Surya, had formerly six classes 
of adorers; in the present day he cannot boast of any 
exclusive worship, although he shares a sort of homage 
with almost all the other divinities: his followers were 
the worshippers of Mama Ganapati, of Haridra Ga¬ 
napati, or Dhundi Raj, who is still a popular form of 
Gan ESA, of UcHCHHISHf HA G., of NaV ANITA G., of SwAR- 
naG., and of Santana G. The left hand sub-division of 
theUcucHHiSHTHA Ganapati sect, also called Hairamba, 
abrogated all obligatory ritual and distinction of caste. 

The adorers of the female personifications of divine 
power, appear to have been fully as numerous as at 
present, and to have worshipped the same ocjects, or 
Bhavant, Mama Laksii'M, and Saraswati: even as 
personifications of these divinities, however, the wor¬ 
ship of Sita andRADMA, either singly,or in conjunction 
with Rama and Krishna, never makes its appearence. 
The worshippers of Sakti were then, as now, divided 
into two classes, a right and left hand order, and three 
sub-divisions of the latter are enumerated, who are 
still well known—the Purndbhishktas , Akritdrlhas, 
Kritdkrityasamas. 

There can be little doubt, that the course of time 
and the presence of foreign rulers, have very much 
ameliorated the character ol much of the Hindu wor- 
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ship: if the licentious practices of the Saktas are still 
as prevalent as ever, which may well be questioned, 
they are, at least, carefully concealed from observation, 
and if they are not exploded, there are other obser¬ 
vances of a more ferocious description, which seem 
to have disappeared. The worship of Bhairava still 
prevails amongst the Sjaktas and the Jogis; but in 
upper India, at least, the naked mendicant, smeared 
with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or a sword, 
carrying a hollow skull in his hand, and half intoxi¬ 
cated with the spirits which he has quaffed from that 
disgusting wine-cup, prepared, in short, to perpetrate 
any act of violence and crime, the Kapalika of former 
days, is now rarely, if ever, encountered. In the work 
of Ananda Giri, we have two of these sectaries intro¬ 
duced, one a Brahman by birth, is the genuine Kapd- 
likci: he drinks wine, eats flesh, and abandons all rites 
and observances in the spirit of his faith, his eminence 
in which has armed him with supernatural powers, 
and rendered Biiairava himself the reluctant, but 
helpless minister of his will. The other Kapalika is 
an impostor, the son of a harlot, by a gatherer of 
Tacit, or Palm juice, and who has adopted the character 
as an excuse for throwing off all social and moral re¬ 
straint. The Kapalika are often alluded to in con¬ 
troversial works, that appear to be the compositions 
of a period at least preceding the tenth century 1 . 


1 See the Prabodha Chandrodaya, translated by Dr. Taylor 
[ especially Act. Ill, Sc. 8 and ff.]. 
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The next classes of sectaries, confuted by Sankara, 
were various infidel sects, some of whom avowedly, 
and perhaps all covertly, are still in being: the list is 
also interesting, as discriminating opinions which, in 
the ignorance subsequent to their disappearance from 
Hindustan, have very commonly been, and, indeed, 
still are frequently confounded. These are the Char- 
vdkas, or Sunya Vadls, the Saugatas, the Ksliapaha- 
kas, the Jamas, and the Bauddhas. 

The Charvakas were so named from one of their 
teachers, the Muni Ciiarvaka. From Vrihaspati— 
some of whose dogmas have been quoted from the 
work of Madiiava, they are termed also Varhaspafyas . 
The appellation &unya Vadi implies the asserter of the 
unreality and emptiness of the universe, and another 
designation, Lokdyata, expresses their adoption of 
the tenet, that this being is the Be-all of existence: 
they were, in short, the advocates of materialism and 
atheism, and have existed from a very remote period, 
and still exist, as we shall hereafter see. 

The Saugatas are identified even by Madhava with 
Bauddhas, but there seems to have been some, although 
probably not any very essential difference: the chief 
tenet of this class, according to Ananda Giri, was 
their adopting the doctrine taught by Sugata Muni, 
that tenderness towards animated nature comprehends 
all moral and devotional duty, a tenet which is, in a 
great measure, common to both the Bauddha and Jama 
schisms: it is to be feared, that the personal description 
of the Saugata, as a man of a fat body and small head, 
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although possibly intended to characterise the genus, 
will not direct us to the discovery of its origin or his¬ 
tory. The Kshapanaka again has always been described 
by Hindu writers as a Bauddha, or sometimes even a 
Jaina naked mendicant: in the work before us he ap¬ 
pears as the professor of a sort of astrological religion, 
in which 1 time is the principal divinity, and he is de¬ 
scribed as carrying, in either hand, the implements of 
his science, or a Gola Yantra, and Turya Yantra, the 
former of which is an arimllary sphere, and the latter 
a kind of quadrant, apparently for ascertaining time 3 ; 
from the geographical controversy that occurs between 
him and Sankara, it appears that he entertains the 
doctrine regarding the descent of earth in space, which 
is attributed by the old astronomers to the Bauddhas, 
and controverted by the author of the Sitrya Sid- 
dhdnta 3 , and subsequently by Bhaskara: the former 
is quoted by Sankara, according to our author. These 
doctrines, the commentators on Bhaskara’s work, and 

1 Time is the Supreme Deity. Iswara cannot urge on the 
present. He who knows time knows Buaiima. Space and time 
are not distinct from God. 

fw i ttstw i 

f%f u 

The Turya Yantra is the fourth part of an orb. 

^ wtwr wr^r 11 

Fixing above it two pins, and looking between them, the 
time is ascertained by science. 

8 [at least implicitly in the sloka XH: 32.] A. R. XII: 229. 
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even he, himself, commenting on his own text, say, 
belong to the Jamas, not to the Bauddhas ; but, pos¬ 
sibly, the correction is itself an error, it does not ap¬ 
pear that the Kshapahaka of Anaxda Giri argues the 
existence of a double set of planetary bodies, which is, 
undoubtedly, a Jama doctrine 1 , and the descent of the 
earth in space may have been common to all these sects. 

The Jainas that existed in the time of Anaxda Gmr 
appear as Digambaras only: he does not notice their 
division into Digambaras and Swetdmbaras, as they 
at present are found, and existed indeed prior to the 
age of Madhava. The Bauddhas are introduced per¬ 
sonally, although it may be questioned whether they 
were very numerous in India in so comparatively 
modern a period: according to Ananda Gmr, a perse¬ 
cution of this sect, and of the Jainas, took place in 
one part of the peninsula, the state of Rudrapur, du¬ 
ring Sankara’s life time, but he, as well as Madiiava 2 , 
excludes Sankara from being at all concerned in it. 
He ascribes its occurrence to the same source, the in¬ 
stigation of a Bha't'ta, from the north, or, in fact, of 
Kumarila Bhatta, a Bengali, or Maithill Brahman. 

A long series of sectaries then ensues, of a more 
orthodox description, and who only err in claiming 
primeval and pre-eminent honors for the objects of 
their adoration—none of these are to be found; and, 
although, of a certain extent, the places of some of 


> A. R. IX: 321. 

3 Preface to Wilson’s Sanscrit and English Dictionary. 
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them may be supplied by the local deities of the vil¬ 
lagers, and by the admission of others to a participation 
in the worship paid to the presiding deities of each 
sect, yet there can be little doubt, that a large portion 
of the Hindu Pantheon formerly enjoyed honours, 
which have for some centuries past been withheld. 
In this predicament are Indr a, Kv yera, Yam a, V arena, 
G-aruda, Sesha, and Soma, all of whom, in the golden 
age of Hindu idolatry, had, no doubt, temples and 
adorers: the light and attractive service of the god of 
love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very po¬ 
pular, as his temples and groves make a distinguished 
figure in the 1 tales, poems, and dramas of antiquity: 
it is a feature that singularly characterises the present 
state of the Hindu religion, that if in some instances 
it is less ferocious, in others it has ceased to address 
itself to theamiablepropensities of the human character, 
or the spontaneous and comparatively innocent feelings 
of youthful natures. The buffoonery of the Boll, and 
barbarity of the Char ah Pujd, but ill express the sym¬ 
pathies which man, in all countries, feels with the 
vernal season, and which formerly gave rise to the 
festive Vasantotsava of the Hindus, and the licentious 
homage paid to Sakti and Bhairava, has little in 
common with the worship, that might be supposed 
acceptable to Kama and his lovely bride, and which 
it would appear they formerly enjoyed. 


1 In the Vrihat Katha , Dasa Kumdra , Mdlati Mudhava , 

Mrichchhakati , &c. 
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Besides the adorers of the secondary divinities, we 
have a variety of sects who direct their devotions to 
being’s of a still lower rank, and of whom none, at 
present, exist as distinct bodies, although individuals 
may be found, either detached or comprehended in 
other classes, who, more or less, reverence similar 
objects. Thus, the worship of Akas 1 , or Ethei', as the 
supreme deity, is still occasionally met with: all classes 
pay daily homage to the Pitris or Manes, and a few 
of the Tdntrikas worship the Siddhas, or Genii, in 
the hope of acquiring super-human powers: the same 
class furnishes occasional votaries of the Vasus , Yo.k- 
shas, and Gandharvas , and even of the Vetcilas and 
Bhutas, or goblins and ghosts, and the latter also re¬ 
ceive still, from the fears of the villagers, propitiatory 
adoration. It does not appear, that in any form, the 
worship of the moon and stars, of the elements, and 
divisions of the universe, is still practised, although 
that of the Tirthas, or holy places and rivers, is as 
popular as ever. 

We have thus completed the enumeration of the 
sects as described by the author of the Sankara Vijaya, 
and have had an opportunity of observing, that, al¬ 
though the outlines of the system remain the same, 
the details have undergone very important alterations, 
since the time at which this work was composed: the 


1 I have encountered but one Professor, however, of this 
faith, a miserable mendicant, who taught the worship of Ether, 
under the strange name of Baghela. 
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rise of most of the existing modifications, we can trace 
satisfactorily enough, as will hereafter appear, and it 
is not improbable, that the disappearance of many of 
those, which no longer take a part in the idolatry of 
the Hindus, may be attributed to the exertions of 
Sankara and his disciples: his object, as appears from 
the work we have hitherto followed, was by no means 
the suppression of acts of outward devotion, nor of 
the preferential worship of any acknowledged and pre¬ 
eminent deity: his leading tenet is the recognition of 
Brahma Para Brahma', as the sole cause and supreme jj 
ruler of the universe, and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, or any individual member of the pantheon: 
with this admission, and in regard to the weakness of 
those human faculties, which cannot elevate themselves 
to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the ob¬ 
servance of such rites, and the worship of such deities, ' 
as are either prescribed by the Vedas, or the works 
not incompatible with their authority, were left undis¬ 
turbed by this teacher 2 ; they even received, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, his particular sanction, and the following 
divisions of the Hindu faith were, by his express per- 

1 As in these texts of the Vedas UTOfa. I 

and tan m i [quoted by Sank, in his 

Bra h in as utrabhashy a, Calc., 1854, p. 54. See also Bribad Araiiy. 
Upan. I, 4, 1. p . 125.] 

‘ • wrir 

Ordinances founded on the Tantras, the Puranas, or historical 
record, arc adraissiole if accordant with the Vedas-, they must 
be rejected if repugnant. 
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mission, taught by some of his disciples, and are, 
consequently, regarded by the learned Brahmans in 
general, as the only orthodox and allowable forms in 
the present day 1 . The Saiva faith was instituted by 
Paramata Kalanala, who is described as teaching at 
Benares, and assuming the insignia that characterise 
the Band is of modern times. The Vaishnava worship 
was taught at Kdnchi, or Conjeveram, by Lakshmana 
Acharya and Hastajialaka; and the latter seems to 
have introduced a modified adoration of Vishnu, in 
the character of Krishna. The Saura sect was con¬ 
tinued under the auspices of Divaicara, Brohmachari, 
and the Sd/cta, under those of the Sannydsi, Tripura- 
kumara: the Ganapatya were allowed to remain under 
the presidence of Giiujaputra, and from such persons 
as had not adopted either of the preceding systems, 
Batuicanath , the professor of the Kdpdlika, or Bhai- 

rava worship, was permitted to attract followers: all 

/ 

these teachers were converts and disciples of Sankara, 


1 ipivrfa- 

fPri: ipncCr^Cscrr fa- 

In the present impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted 
by iniquity, men are inadequate to the apprehension of pure 
unity; they will lie apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates 
of their own fancies, and it is necessary for the preservation of 
the world, and the maintenance of civil and religious distinctions, 
to acknowledge those modifications of the divine spirit which are 
the work of the Supreme. These reflexions having occurred to 
Sankara, he addressed his disciple, &c. 
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and returned to liis superintending guidance, when 
they had effected the objects of their missions. 

The notice that occurs in the Sarva Darsana of 
any of the sects which have yet been mentioned, has 
been already incidentally adverted to: this work is less 
of a popular form than the preceding, and controverts 
the speculative rather than the practical doctrines of 
other schools: besides the atheistical Bauddha and 
Jaina sects, the work is occupied chiefly with the 
refutation of the followers of Jaimini, Gautama, and 
Patanjali, and we have no classes of worshippers 
introduced but those of the Vaishnavas who follow 
Ramanuja, and Madhwaclidrya, of the Saivas, the 
Pdsupatas, the followers of Abiiinava Gupta, who 
taught the Mantra worship of Siva; and the alche¬ 
mical school, or worshippers of Siva’s type in quick¬ 
silver, and the Raseiulra Ling a: most of these seem 
to have sprung into being in the interval between the 
10th and 13th centuries, and have now either disap¬ 
peared, or are rapidly on the decline: those which 
actually exist, we shall recur to in the view we are 
now prepared to take of the actual condition of the 
Hindu faith. 
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SECTION III. 

PRESENT DIVISIONS OF THE HINDUS, AND OF 
THE VAISHNAVAS IN PARTICULAR. 

The classification adopted by the works, I especially 
follow, if not unexceptionable, is allowable and con¬ 
venient, and may, therefore, regulate the following 
details: it divides all the Hindus into three great 

I i 

I classes, or Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Saktas, and re¬ 
fers to a fourth or miscellaneous class, all not com¬ 
prised in the three others. 

The worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, who 
are the objects of the following description, are not to 
be confounded with the orthodox adorers of those 
divinities: few Brahmans of learning, if they have any 
religion at all, will acknowledge themselves to belong 
to any of the popular divisions of the Hindu faith, 
although, as a matter of simple preference, they more 
especially worship some individual deity, as their 
chosen, or Ishta Devatd: they refer also to the Vedas, 
the books of law, the Pur ah as, and Tantras, as the 
only ritual they recognise, and regard all practices not 
derived from those sources as irregular and profane: 
on the other hand, many of the sects seem to have 
originated, in a great measure, out of opposition to the 
Brahmanical order: teachers and disciples are chosen 
from any class, and the distinction of caste is, in a 
great measure, sunk in the new one, of similarity of 
schism: the ascetics and mendicants, also in many in- 
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stances, affect to treat tlie Brahmans with particular 
contempt, and this is generally repaid with interest 
by the Brahmans. A portion, though not a large one, 
of the populace is still attached to the Smdrta Brah¬ 
mans, as their spiritual guides, and are so far distinct 
from any of the sects we shall have to specify, whilst 
most of the followers, even of the sects, pay the 
ordinary deference to the Brahmanical order, and 
especially evince towards the Brahmans of their own 
fellowship, of whom there is generally abundance, the 
devotedness and submission which the original Hindu 
Code so perpetually inculcates. 

Excluding, therefore, those who may be regarded 
as the regular worshippers of regular gods, we have 
the following enumeration of the several species of 
each class: 

Vaishnavas. 

1 Ramanujas, or Srf Sampradayfs, or Srf Vaishnavas. 

2 Ramanandfs, or Ramivats. 

3 Kabfr Panthfs. 

4 Khakis. 

5 Maluk Dasfs. 

6 Dadu Panthfs. 

7 Raya Dasfs. 

8 Senafs. 

9 Vallabhacharfs, o# Rudra Sampradayfs. 

10 Mfra Bafs. 

11 Madhwacharfs, or Brahma Sampradayfs. 

12 Nfmavats, or Sanakadi Sampradayfs. 

13 The Vaishnavas of Beno-al. 
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14 Radha Vallabhis. 

15 The Sakhi Bhavas. 

16 Charan Dasis. 

17 Harischandis. 

18 Sadhna Pan this. 

19 Madhavis. 

20 Sannyasis, Vairagfs and Nagas. 

Saivas. 

1 Daridis and Dasnamis. 

2 Jogis. 

3 Jangamas. 

4 Paramahansas. 

5 Urdhabahus, Akas Mukhfs, and Nakhis. 

6 Gudaras. 

/ > 

7 Rukharas, Siikliaras and Ukharks. 

8 Kara Lingis. 

9 Sannyasis, &e. 

* / 

Saktas. 

1 Dakshinis. 

2 Vamis. 

3 Kancheliyas. 

4 Kararis. 

Miscellaneous Sects. 

1 Gahapatyas. 

2 Saurapatas. 

3 Nanak Sh&his of seven classes. 

1 Udasis. 

2 Ganjbakhshis. 

3 Ramrayis. 

4 Suthra Shahis. 
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5 G-ovind Sinhfs. 

6 Nirmalas. 

7 Nagas. 

4 Jainas of two principal orders. 

1 Digambaras. 

/ 

2 Swetambaras. 


5 Baba Lab's. 

6 Fraii N&this. 

7 Sadhs. 



These will be regarded as varieties enough, it may 
be presumed, especially when it is considered, that 
most of them comprise a number of sub-divisions, and 
that besides these acknowleged classifications, many 
individual mendicants are to be found all over India, 
who can scarcely be included within the limits of any 
of them, exercising a sort of independence both in 
thought and act, and attached very loosely, if at all, 
to any of the popular schismatical sects 1 . 


1 Some of the popular works adopt a different classification, 
and allude to 90 Pdshandac, or heresies, which are thus ar¬ 
ranged : — 

Amongst the Erahmans,.24 

Sannyasis,. 12 

Vairagis,. 12 

Sauras,. 18 

Jangamas,. 18 

Jogis,. 12 


3 
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VAISHNAVAS. 

SRI SAMPRADAYIS, or RAMANUJAS. 

Amongst other divisions of le|s importance, the 
Vaishnavas are usually distinguished into four prin¬ 
cipal Sampraddyas, or sects 1 ; of these, the most an- 


1 Thus the Bhakta Mala : vfHfa VWR ffv ^ Wf #T 

TRTZ | ■^ftTTRT^^I I 

*rfr*rr i fsnsrrf^ar ^rrf^r ^ffr^rr i 

*TRTc 1 VfWTW^TWnff I I 

“Hari, in preceding ages, assumed twenty-four principal shapes, 
but four were manifest in the Kali Jug: the magnanimous Rama¬ 
nuja, a treasure of Ambrosia and terrestrial tree of plenty: 
the ocean of kindness and trar. ,<orter across the sea of the uni¬ 
verse, Vishnu Swami : Madhu Acharj, a rich cloud in the au¬ 
tumnal season of piety: and Nimbaditya, a sun that illumined the 
cave of ignorance; by them acts of piety and obligation were 
divided, and each sect was severally established.” There are 
also Sanskrit texts authorising the different institution, and cha¬ 
racteristic term of each Sampraddya, one of these is from the 
Padma Parana: 

*rirr: i 

’Sri: wt *Tfawf 5 fT 11 

3'WTun: f*rf?roi*pn: i 

^rt w^rterw: II 

“Those Mantras, which belong to no system, are of no virtue; 
and, therefore, in the Kali age, there shali be followers of four 
sects. Sri, Madlmi, Rudra and Sanaka, shall be the Vaishnavas, 
purifying the world, and these four, Devi, (Siva speaks,) shall 
be the institutors of the Sampraddyas in the Kali period.” We 
may here observe in passing, that if this text is genuine, the 
Padma Parana must be very modern: another similar text is 
the following: 
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cient and respectable is the Sri Sampradaya, founded 
by the Vaishhava reformer Ramanuja Acharya, about 
the middle of the twelfth century 1 . 

The history of Ramanuja, and his first followers, 
is well known in the south of India, of which he was 
a native, and is recorded in various legendary tracts 
and traditional narratives. 

According to the Bhargava Upapuraha, Ramanuja 
is said to have been an incarnation of the serpent 
Seslia, whilst his chief companions and disciples were 
the embodied Discus, Mace, Lotus, and other insignia 
of Vishnu . In a Kanara account of his life, called the 
Divya Cliaritra, he is said to have been the son of 


TFrujpi i 

“Lakshmi selected Ramanuja-, Brahma Madlmdchdnja-, Rudra 
gave the preference to Vislmu Sicdmi, and the four Sanakas to 
Nimbdditya .” The cause of the election is not very evident, as 
the creeds taught by those teachers, have little connexion with 
the deity who lends the appellation to the sects. 

1 The Smfiti Kala Taranga places the date of Ramanuja’s 
appearance in Saka — 1049 or a. d. 1127. A note by Colonel 
Mackenzie on an inscription, given in the Asiatic Researches 9, 
270, places the birth of Ramanuja in A. d. 1003: various accounts, 
collected by Dr. Buchanan, make it 1010 and 1025 (Buchanan’s 
Mysore 2, 80) arid 1019 (ibid 3, 413). Inscriptions make him alive 
in 1128, (ibid.) which would give him a life of more than a 
century: according to Cox.. Wilks, indeed (History of Mysore 
1, 41, note and appendix), he was alive in 1183. The weight of 
authority seems to be in favour of the more recent date, and we 
may conclude that he was born about the end of the eleventh 
century, and that the first half of the twelfth century was the 
period at which his fame, as a teacher, was established. 

3* 
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Sri Kesava Achcirya and Bhumi Devi; and, as before, 
an incarnation of Sesha. He was born at Pervmhur, 
and studied at Kanchi, or Conjeveram, where also he 
taught his system of the Vaishhava faith. He after¬ 
wards resided at &ri Rang a, worshipping Vishnu as 
Sri Rang a Ndtha, and there composed his principal 
works, he then visited various parts of India, disputing 
with the professors of different creeds, overcoming 
them of course, and reclaiming various shrines, then 
in possession of the Saivas, for the worshippers of 
Vishnu, particularly the celebrated temple of Tripeti. 

t 

On his return to Sri Ranga, the disputes between 
the Vaishhava and Saiva religions, became exceedingly 
violent, and the Ghola monarch, who according to 
some accounts, was at that time Kerikala Ghola, 
subsequently named Krimi Konda Chola, being a 
devout worshipper of Siva, commanded all the Brah¬ 
mans in his dominions to sign an acknowledgement 
of the supremacy of that divinity, bribing some of the 
most refractory, and terrifying others into acquies¬ 
cence. Ramanuja, however, was impracticable, and 
the king sent armed men to seize him. With the as¬ 
sistance of his disciples, he effected his escape, and 
ascending the Ghats, found refuge with the Jain 
sovereign of Mysore, Vital a Deva, Vellala Rdyct. 
In consequence of rendering medical service to the 
daughter of this prince, or in the terms of the legend, 
expelling an evil spirit, a Brahma Rdkshasa, by whom 
she was possessed, he obtained the monarch’s grateful 
regard, and finally converted him to the Vaishhava 
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faith. The Raja assumed the title of Vishnu Var- 
dliana. Ramanuja remained several years in Mysore, 
at a temple founded by the Raja on Yadava Gin, 
now known as Mail Co'tay, for the reception of an 
image called Chav ala Raya, a form of Rahachhor, 
or Krishna, which the local traditions very ridicu¬ 
lously pretend he obtained from the Mohammedan 
sovereign of Delhi. RamanUja resided here twelve 
years, but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola 
king, he returned to Sri Ranga, on the Kaveri, and 
there spent the remainder of his life in devout exer¬ 
cises and religious seclusion. 

The establishments oftheRamanujfyas are numerous 
in the Dekhan still, and the same country comprehends 
the site of the Gaddi, the pillow or seat of the primi¬ 
tive teacher; his spiritual throne, in fact, to which his 
disciples are successively elevated 1 . This circumstance 
gives a superiority to the Achdryas of the Dakshvha, 
or south, over those of the TJttara, or north, into 
which they are at present divided. 


1 According to information obtained by Dr. Buchanan, Rama¬ 
nuja founded 700 Maths, of which four only remain; one of the 
principal of these is at Mail Goiay , or Lakshina Badarikdsrama, 
the Badari station of the south. Ramanuja also established 74 
hereditary Gumships amongst his followers, the representatives 
of which still remain and dispute the supremacy with the 1 Sannyasi 
members of the order; these last, however, are generally con¬ 
sidered of the highest rank (Buchan. Mysore 2, 75). In another 
place (1, 144), he says that 89 Gimxships were established, 5 in the 
Sannyasi class, anu 84 in the secular order: the Madams of the live 
former are Ahobilam, Totddri, Banmwara, Sri Bangam, and Kdnji . 
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The worship of the followers of Ramanuja, is ad¬ 
dressed to Vishnu and to Lakshmi, and their re¬ 
spective incarnations, either singly or conjointly; and 
the Sri Vaishnavas, by which general name the sect 
is known, consist of corresponding subdivisions, as 
Narayana, or Lakshmi, or Lakshmi Narayana, or 
Rama or Sita , or Sita Rama, or Krishna, or Ruic- 
mini, or any other modifications of Vishnu, or his 
consort, is the preferential object of the veneration 
of the votary 1 . The Sri Vaishhova worship in the 
north of India, is not very popular, and the sect is 
rather of a speculative than practical nature, although 
it does not require, in its teachers, secession from the 

1 Mr. Colebrooke, A. R. 7, [Essays &c. London: 1858. p. 124.] 
says the Ramanujas are of three classes, those -who worship 
Rama alone, Sita alone, and Sita and Rama conjointly. One 
of my authorities, Mathurd Ndtli, says, they worship Mahd 
Lakshmi, and other information agrees with his; from the texts 
quoted in the Sarva Darsana Sanjrciha, [Calcutta: 1858. pp. 54. 55.] 
Vishnu as VAsudeva, is the deity to be worshipped, but no 
doubt all the varieties exist: without, however, affecting the 
identity of the sect, the real object of whose devotion is Visiinu. 
as the cause and creator of the world, and any of his, or his 
Sakti’s more especial manifestations, are consequently entitled to 
reverence. The term Sri Vaishnavas, most commonly applied to 
them, denotes an original preference of the female deity or Mahd 
Lakshmi: the worship of Rama is more properly that of the 
Rdmdnandis, and they may be the persons intended by Mr. Cole¬ 
brooke s informants, as those of the Ramaniijiyas who worship 
Rama only (A. R. t, 281). It may also be observed, that the 
Rdmanujiyas unite with Krishna, Rukmini, not Rddhd, the latter 
being his mistress only, not Ills wife, and being never named in 
the Bhagavat, except in one ambiguous passage. 
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world: the teachers are usually of the Brahmanical 
order, but the disciples may be of any caste 1 . 

Besides the temples appropriated to Vishnu and his 
consort, and their several forms, including those of 
Krishna and Rama, and those which are celebrated 
as objects of pilgrimage, as Lakshmi-Balaji, Ramndih, 
and Ranganath , in the south; BadaHnatli, in the Hi¬ 
malaya, Jaganncith, in Orissa, and Die dr aka, on the 
Malabar Coast, images of metal or stone are usually 
set up in the houses of the private members of this 
sect, which are daily worshipped, and the temples 
and dwellings are all decorated with the Sdlagram 
stone and Tulasi plant. 

The most striking peculiarities in the practices of 
this sect, are the individual preparation, and scru¬ 
pulous privacy of their meals: they must not eat in 
cotton garments, but having bathed, must put on 
woollen or silk: the teachers allow their select pupils 
to assist them, but, in general, all the Ramanujas 
cook for themselves, and should the meal during this 
process, or whilst they are eating, attract even the 
looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly stopped, 
and the viands buried in the ground: a similar deli¬ 
cacy, in this respect, prevails amongst some other 
classes of Hindus, especially of the Rajaput families, 
but it is not carried to so preposterous an extent 2 3 . 


1 The Mantra, and mark, are never bestowed any person 

of impure birth. -r~Buchan. Mysore 1, 146. 

3 It is said, however, that there are two divisions of the sect, 
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The chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu sects, 
is the communication by the teacher to the disciple 
of the Mantra, which generally consists of the name 
of some deity, or a short address to him; it is com¬ 
municated in a whisper, and never lightly made known 
by the adept to profane ears. The Mantra of the 
Ramanuja sect is said to be the six syllable Mantra — 
or Om Rdmdya namali', or Om ,■ salutation to Rama * 1 . 

Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a 
civil character, is the term or terms with which the 
religious members salute each other when they meet, 
or in which they are addressed by the lay members. 
This amongst the Ramanujas is the phrase, Ddso ’smi, 
or Daso ’ham ; 1 am your slave; accompanied with the 
Prandm, or slight inclination of the head, and the 

application of the joined hands to the forehead. To 

/ 

the Acharyas, or supreme teachers of this sect, the 
rest perform the Ashtanga Dahdaivat or prostration 
of the body, with the application of eight parts—the 
forehead, breast, hands, knees, and insteps of the 
feet, to the ground. 

one called Avarant, from Avarana, screening, or surrounding, 
and the other Anavarani, from the members not observing such 
punctilious privacy. 

1 In giving the Mantras, as they have been communicated to 
roe, it may be necessary to suggest a doubt of their accuracy; a 
Hindu evades what he dislikes to answer, and will not scruple 
a falsehood to stop cncjuiry; men above prejudice, in other re¬ 
spects, find it so difficult to get over that of communicating the 
Mantra, that when they piofess to impart it, even their sincerity 
can scarcely be admitted without a doubt. 
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The Hindu sects are usually discriminated by various 
fantastical streaks on tlieir faces, breasts, and arms: 
for this purpose, all the Vaishnavas employ especially 
a white earth called Gopichandana, which, to be of the 
purest description, should be brought from Dwarakd, 
being said to be the soil of a pool at that place, in which 
the Gopi'.s drowned themselves when they heard of 
Krishna’’ s death. The common Gopichandana, how¬ 
ever, is nothing but a Magnesian or Calcareous Clay. 

The marks of the Ramanujas are two perpendicular 
white lines, drawn from the root of the hair to the 
commencement of each eye-brow, and a transverse 
streak connecting them across the root of the nose: 
in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made 
with red Sanders, or Roll, a preparation of Turmeric 
and Lime; they have also patches of Gopichandana, 
with a central red streak on the breast, and each upper 
arm: the marks are supposed to represent the &ankli, 
Chalcra, Gada, and Padma 1 , or Shell, Discus, Club, 
and Lotus, which Vishnu bears in his four hands, 
whilst the central streak is Sri, or Lakshmi 2 . Some 


1 The Vaislihava is thus described in the Bhakta Mala, the 
text is probably that of the Bhagavat— 

“They who bear the Tulasi round the neck, the rosary of Lotus 
seeds, have the shell and discus impressed upon their upper arm, 
and the upright streak along the centre of the forehead, they are 
Vaishnavas, and sanctify the world.” 

2 The efficacy*of these marks is very great: we are told in 
the Kdsi Khand, that Yama directs his ministers to avoid such as 
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have these objects carved on wooden stamps, with 
which they impress the emblems on their bodies, and 
others carry their devotion so far as to have the parts 
cicatrized with heated metallic models of the objects 
they propose to represent, but this is not regarded as 
a creditable practice 1 : besides these marks, they wear 
a neclace of the wood of the Tulasi, and carry a ro¬ 
sary of the seeds of the same plant, or of the Lotus. 

The principal authorities of this sect are the com¬ 
ments of the founder on the Sutras of Vyasa, and 
other Vaidika works: they are written in Sanskrit, 


bear them, and the same work observes, that no sin can exist in the 
individuals who make use of them, be they of whatever caste. 

mfi: ^rfwt w: I 

“ fci: it 


1 The Vrihan Naradiya Pur ana sentences every Brahman 
adopting the practice to endless degradation, and even to the 
infernal regions. 




The reason also occurs — 


5EfT %cftrrrfwr II 


■ The body of a Brahman is the abode of all the Gods, if that is 
consumed, where shall we abide?” It appears, however, that 
stamping the mark with a hot iron, is commonly in use in the 
DekJian. A similar practice seems to have been known to some 
of the early Christians, and baptizing with fire was stamping 
the cross on the forehead with a hot iron. 
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and are the Sri Bhdshya, the Gita Bhashya, the Ve- 
ddrtha Sangraha, Vedanta Pradipa, and Vedanta 
Sara: besides these, the works of Venkata Achdrya, 
are of great repute amongst them, as the Stotra Bhd¬ 
shya, and Satadushini, and others: the Chanda Ma- 
ruta Vaidika, and Trinsatadhydnam, are also works 
of authority, as is the Pdnchardtra of Narada: of the 
Purdnas they acknowledge only six as authorities, 
the Vishnu, Naradiya, Gdruda, Padma, Vdrdha and 
the Bhdgavat : the other twelve are regarded as Ta¬ 
nias a , or originating in the principles of darkness and 
passion, as we have already observed. Besides these, 
the Ramanujas have a variety of popular works in 
the dialects of the South, one of which, the Guru Para, 
containing an account of the life of Ramanuja, was 
procured by Dr. Buchanan, in the course of his sta¬ 
tistical researches in Mysore. 

The chief religious tenet of the Ramanujas , is the 
assertion that Vishnu is Brahma ; that he was before 
all worlds, and was the cause and the creator of all. 
Although they maintain that Vishnu and the universe 
are one, yet, in opposition to the Vedanta doctrines, 
they deny that the deity is void of form or quality, 
and regard him as endowed with all good qualities, 
and with a two-fold form: the supreme spirit, Para- 
mdtmd, or cause, and the gross one, the effect, the 
universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called the 
Visishtliadioaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. 
In these assertions they are followed by most of the 
Vaishnava sects. Creation originated in the wish of 
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Vishnu, who was alone, without a second, to multiply 
himself: he said, I will become many; and he was in- , 
dividually embodied as visible and etherial light. After 
that, as a ball of clay may be moulded into various 
forms, so the grosser substance of the deity became 
manifest in the elements, and their combinations: the 
forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, 
are pervaded by a portion of the same vitality which 
belongs to the great cause of all, but which is distinct 
from his spiritual or eterial essence; here, therefore, 
the Ramanujas again oppose the Vedanttkas , who 
identify* the Paramatma and Jlvdtmd, or etherial and 
vital spirit: this vitality, though endlessly diffusible, 
is imperishable and eternal, and the matter of the 
universe, as being the same in substance with the 
Supreme Being, is alike without beginning or end: 
Purusiiottama, or Narayana, after having created 
man and animals, through the instrumentality of those 
subordinate agents whom he willed into existence for 
that purpose, still retained the supreme authority of 
the universe: so that the Ramanujas assert three pre¬ 
dicates of the universe, comprehending the deity: it 
consists of Chit , or spirit, Achit, or matter, and 
tswara, or God, or the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, 
and the ruler and controller of both. Besides his 
primary and secondary form as the creator, and 
creation, the deity has assumed, at different times, 
particular forms and appearances, for the benefit 


* [See, however, Colebr. M. E., London, 185S, p. 169.] 
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bis creatures: he is, or has been visibly present 
amongst men, in five modifications: in his Archa, 
objects of worship, as images, &c.; in the Vibhavas, 
or Avatar as, as the fish, the boar, &c.; in certain 
forms called Vyulias, of which four are enumerated, 
Vasudeva, or Krishna, Balarama, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha; fourthly, in the Sukshma form, which, 
when perfect, comprises six qualities: Virajas, ab¬ 
sence of human passion; Vimrityu, immortality; Vi- 
soka, exemption from care orpain; Vijighatsa, absence 
of natural wants; Satyakdma, and Satyasankalpa, 
the love and practice of truth; and sixthly, as the 
Antardtmd, or Antary ami, the human soul, or in¬ 
dividualised spirit: these are to be worshipped seriatim, 
as the ministrant ascends in the scale of perfection, 
and adoration therefore is five-fold; Abhigamanam, 
cleaning and purifying the temples, images, &c. 
Updddnam, providing flowers and perfumes for re¬ 
ligious rites; Ijyd, the presentation of such offerings, 
blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may be 
observed, by all the Vaishnavas ; Swddhydya , count¬ 
ing the rosary and repeating the names of the divinity, 
or any of his forms; and Yoga, the effort to unite with 
the deity*: the reward of these acts is elevation to the 
seat of Vishnu, and enjoyment of like state with his 
own, interpreted to be perpetual residence in Vaikuntha, 
or Vishnu's heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eternal rapture. 


* [Sarva Darsaiia Sangraha, p. 54-5C.] 
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The Ramanujas are not very numerous in the north 
of India, where they are better known as Sri Vai- 
shnavas; they are decidedly hostile to the Saiva sect, 
and are not on very friendly terms with the modern 
votaries of Krishna, although they recognise that deity 
as an incarnation of Vishnu 1 . 


RAMANANDIS, or RAMAVATS. 

The followers of Ram an and are much better known 
than those of Ramanuja in upper Hindustan: they are 
usually considered as a branch of the Ramanuja sect, 
and address their devotions peculiarly to Ramachandra, 
and the divine manifestations connected with Vishnu in 
that incarnation, as Sita, Lakshmana, andHANUMAN. 


1 Dubois, in his 8th Chapter, has some details of the Vai- 
shnava mendicants, as met with in the Dekhan: his account, 
however, does not apply to the Ramanuja, or any other Vai- 
shnava sect, as known in these provinces, although a few of the 

particulars may be true, if confined to the Vaishiiava Vairagis_ 

the Dakhtni Vaislinavas must be, therefore, a very different class 
from those that are met within any other part of India, or the 
Abbe must have mixed, as is not unusual with him, a small 
quantum of truth, with a very large portion of error: it is, in¬ 
deed, impossible to think him correct, when he states, that “the 
sectaries of Vishnu eat publicly of all sorts of meat, except beef, 
and drink spirituous liquors without shame or restraint, and that 
they are reproached with being the chief promoters of that abo¬ 
minable sacrifice, the Sakti Pujci now, it is not true of any 
sect in Upper India, that the practices the Abbi mentions occur 
at all, except in the utmost privacy and secrecy, and if even in 
that way they do occur, it is certainly not amongst the Vaishnava 
Vairagis, bu f with very different sects, as we shall hereafter see. 
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Raman and is sometimes considered to have been 
the immediate disciple of Ramanuja, but this appears 
to be an error: a more particular account makes him 
the fifth in descent from that teacher, as follows—the 
pupil and successor of Ramanuja was Devanand,* 
of Devanand, Harinand; of Harinand, Raghava- 
nand, and of this last, Ramanand, an enumeration 
which, if correct, would place Ramanand about the 
end of the 13th century 1 : there is great reason, how¬ 
ever, to doubt his being entitled to so remote a date, 
and consequently to question the accuracy of his de¬ 
scent from Ramanuja: we shall have occacion to infer, 
hereafter, from the accounts given of the dates of 
other teachers, that Ramanand was not earlier than 
the end of the 14th, or beginning of the 15th century. 

According to common tradition, the schism of Ra¬ 
manand originated in resentment of an affront offered 
him by his fellow^ disciples, and sanctioned by his 
teacher. It is said, that -Jie had spent some time in 
travelling through various parts of India, after which 
he returned to the Math, or residence of his superior: 
his brethren objected to him, that in the course of his 
peregrinations, it was impossible he could have ob¬ 
served that privacy in his meals, which is a vital ob¬ 
servance of the Ramanuja sect, and as Raghavanand 
admitted the validity of the objection, Ramanand was 


1 The enumeration in the Bhakta Mala is different: it there 
occurs 1. Ramanuja, 2. Devaoharj, 3. Ragiiavananu , 4. Rama¬ 
nand; making him the fourth. 
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condemned to feed in a place apart from the jjest of 
the disciples: he was highly incensed at the order, and 
retired from the society altogether, establishing a 
schism of his own. 

The residence of Ramaxand was at Benares, at the 
Pancha Gang a Ghat, where a Math, or monastery 
of his followers, is said to have existed, but to have 
been destroyed by some of the Musalman princes: at 
present there is merely a stone plat-form, in the 
vicinity, bearing the supposed impression of his feet, 
but there are many Ma'ths of his followers, of celebrity 
at Benares, whose Panclidyat, or council, is the chief 
authority amongst the Ramdvats in Upper India: we 
shall have frequent occasion to mention these Ma'ths, 
or convents, and a short account of them may, there¬ 
fore, here be acceptable. 

Most of the religious sects of which we have to give 
an account, comprise various classes of individuals, 
resolvable, however, especially into two, whom (for 
want of more appropriate terms) we must call, perhaps, 
Clerical and Lay : the bulk of the votaries are generally, 
but not always of the latter order, whilst the rest, or 
the Clerical class, are sometimes monastic, and some¬ 
times secular: most of the sects, especially the Vai- 
shnavas, leave this distinction a matter of choice: the 
Vallabhdchdris, indeed, give the preference to married 
teachers, and all their Gosdins are men of business 


and family: the preference, however, is usually assigned 
to teachers of an ascetic or ccenobitic life, whose 
pious meditations are not distracted by the affections 
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of kindred, or the cares of the world: the doctrine 
that introduced similar unsocial institutions into the 
Christian church, in the fourth century, being still 
most triumphantly prevalent in the east, the land 
of its nativity; the establishments of which we are 
treating, and the still existing practices of solitary 
mortification, originating in the “specious appearance 
and pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient phi¬ 
losophy , that in order to the attainment of true felicity 
and communion with God, it was necessary that the 
soul should be separated from the body even here 
below, and that the body was to be macerated and 
mortified for that purpose.” (Mosheim. i. 378.) 

Of the ccenobitic members of the different com¬ 
munities, most pursue an erratic and mendicant life: 
all of them, indeed, at some period have led such a 
life, and have travelled over various parts of India 
singly or in bodies, subsisting by alms, by merchan¬ 
dise, and sometimes, perhaps, by less unexception¬ 
able means, like the Sarabaites of the east, or the 
mendicant friars of the Latin Church: they have, 
however, their fixed rallying points, and are sure of 
finding, in various parts of their progress, establish¬ 
ments of their own, or some friendly fraternity where 
they are for a reasonably moderate period lodged and 
fed. When old or infirm, they sit down in some pre¬ 
viously existing Math, or establish one of their own. 

The Maths, Asthals, or Akkdclds, the residences of 
the monastic communities of the Hindus, are scattered 
over the whole country: they vary in structure and 
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extent, according to the property of which the pro¬ 
prietors are possessed; but they generally comprehend 
a set of huts or chambers for the Mahant', or Superior, 
and his permanent pupils; a temple, sacred to the deity 
whom they worship, or the Samaclhi, or shrine of the 
founder of the sect, or some eminent teacher; and a 
Dharma Said, one or more sheds, or buildings for 
the accommodation of the mendicants or travellers, 
who are constantly visiting the Math", ingress and 
egress is free to all; and, indeed, a restraint upon 
personal liberty seems never to have entered into the 
conception of any of the religious legislators ot the 
Hindus. 


1 The following description of the residence of Mandana 
Misra, from the Sankara Vijaya of Ananda Gnu, is very ap- 
plicable to a modern Math. 

‘•At the distance of four Yojanas, west from Hastinapur, was 
a square plot of ground, extending a cos on each side; in the 
centre of it stood a large mansion, constructed of the timber of 
the Tab and exactly facing it another a hundred cubits in length: 
upon the top of this last were many cages full of parrots, and 
within it resided five hundr* d pupils, occupied in the study of 
various Sastras: the first was the dwelling of the Teacher, like 
Brahma with four heads, like the Serpent King, with a thousand 
faces, and Rudra, with a five-fold head, amongst his disciples 
like the waves of the ocean, and enabling them to overcome the 
universe in unparalleled profundity and extent of knowledge: he 
was attended by numerous slaves of both sexes: attached to his 
dwelling were wells and reservoirs, and gardens and orchards, 
and his person was pampered with the choicest viands procured 
daily by his disciples. In his court-yard were two Temples, on 
a circular mound, for the worship of the Visvadevas and the 
Sdlagrdm, in the form of LaJcshmi Ndrdyana” 
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The Math is under the entire controul of a Mahant, 
or Superior, with a certain number of resident Chelds, 
or disciples; their number varies from thi’ee or four 
to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always 
a number of vagrant or out-members: the resident 
Chelds are usually the elders of the body, with a few 
of the younger as their attendants and scholars; and 
it is from the senior and more proficient of these as¬ 
cetics, that the Mahant is usually elected. 

In some instances, however, where the Mahant has 
a family, the situation descends in the line of his pos¬ 
terity : where an election is to be effected, it is con¬ 
ducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious 
picture of a regularly organised system of church policy, 
amongst these apparently unimportant and straggling 
communities. 

The Ma'ths of various districts look up to some one 
of their own order as chief, and they all refer to that 
connected with their founder, as the common head: 
under the presidence, therefore, of the Mahant of that 
establishment, wherever practicable, and in his ab¬ 
sence, of some other of acknowledged pre-eminence, 
the Mahants of the different Ma'ths assemble, upon 
the decease of one of their brethren, to elect a suc¬ 
cessor. For this purpose they regularly examine the 
Chelds, or disciples of the deceased, the ablest of whom 
is raised to the vacant situation: should none of them 
be qualified, they choose a Mahant from the pupils 
of some other teacher, but this is rarely necessary, 
and unless necessary, is never had recourse to. I he 
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new Mahant is then regularly installed, and is formally 
invested with the cap, the rosary, the frontal mark, 
or Tika , or any other monastic insignia, by the pre¬ 
sident of the assembly. Under the native Government, 
whether Mohammedan or Hindu—the election of the 
superior of one of these establishments was considered 
as a matter of sufficient moment to demand the 
attention of the Governor of the province, who, ac¬ 
cordingly, in person, or by his deputy, presided at 
the election: at present, no interference is exercised 
by the ruling authorities, and rarely by any lay cha¬ 
racter, although occasionally, a Raja, or a Zemindar, 
to whose liberality the Math is indebted, or in whose 
lands it is situated, assumes the right of assisting and 
presiding at the election. 

The Mahants of the sects, in which the election 
takes places, are generally assisted by those of the 
sects connected with them: each is attended by a train 
of disciples, and individuals of various mendicant tribes 
repair to the meeting; so that an assemblage of many 
hundreds, and sometimes of thousands, occurs: as far 
as the resources of the Math, where they are assem¬ 
bled, extend, they are maintained at its expence; when 
those fail, they must shift for themselves; the election 
is usually a business of ten or twelve days, and during 
the period of its continuance, various points of polity 
or doctrine are discussed in the assembly. 

Most of the Maths have some endowments of land, 
but with the exception of a few established in lai-ge 
cities, and especially at Benares, the individual amount 
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of these endowments is, in general, of little value. 
There are few Maths in any district that possess five 
hundred Blghas of land, or about one hundred and 
seventy acres, and the most usual quantity is about 
thirty or forty Blghas only: this is sometimes let out 
for a fixed rent; at other tunes it is cultivated by the 
Math on its own account; the highest rental met with, 
in any of the returns procured, is six hundred and 
thirty rupees per annum. Although, however, the in¬ 
dividual portions are trifling, the great number of these 
petty establishments renders the aggregate amount 
considerable, and as the endowed lands have been 
granted Mdf t, or free of land tax, they form, altogether, 
a serious deduction from the revenue of each district. 

Besides the lands they may hold, the Maths have 
other sources of support: the attachment of lay vo¬ 
taries frequently contributes very liberally to their 
wants: the community is also sometimes concerned, 
though, in general, covertly, in traffic, and besides 
those means of supply, the individual members of 
most of them sally forth daily to collect alms from 
the vicinity, the aggregate of which, generally in the 
shape of rice or other grains, furnishes forth the 
common table: it only remains to observe, that the 
tenants of these Maths, particularly the Vaislinavas, 
are most commonly of a quiet inoffensive character, 
and the Mahants especially are men of talents and 
respectability, although they possess, occasionally, a 
little of that self-importance, which the conceit of 
superior sanctity is apt to inspire: there are, it is true, 
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exceptions to this innocuous character, and robberies, 
and murders have been traced to these religious 
establishments. 

The especial object of the worship of Ramananda’s 
followers is Vishnu, as Ramachandra : they, of course, 
reverence all the other incarnations of Vishnu, but 
they maintain the superiority of Rama, in the present 
or Kali Tug; hence they are known collectively as 
Ramdvats, although the same variety prevails amonst 
them, as amongst the Ramanujas, as to the exclusive 
or collective worship of the male and female members 
of this incarnation, or of Rama and Sita, singly, or 
jointly, or Sita Romm 1 : individuals of them also pay 
particular veneration to some of the other forms of 
Vishnu, and they hold in like estimation, as the Ra¬ 
manujas, and every Vaishnava sect, the Sdlagrdm 
stone and Tulast plant; their forms of worship corre¬ 
spond with those of the Hindus generally, but some 
of the mendicant members of the sect, who are very 
numerous, and are usually known as Vairdgis, or 
Viraktas, consider all form of adoration superfluous, 
beyond the incessant invocation of the name ofK&SHNA 
and Rama. 

The practices of this sect are of less precise nature 
than those of the Ramanujas, it being the avowed 
object of the founder to release his diciples from those 


1 Amongst the temples of this sect at Benares, are two dedi¬ 
cated to Rdithd Krishna, although attached to Maths belonging 
to the Rdmdvat order, and not at all connected with the fol¬ 
lowers of Vallabha , or of Chaitanya and Nityanand. 
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fetters which he had found so inconvenient: in allusion 

to this, indeed, he gave, it is said, the appellation 

Avadhuta, or Liberated, to his scholai’s, and they 

admit no particular observances with respect to eating 

or bathing * 1 , but follow their own inclination, or comply 

with the common practice in these respects. The 

/ 

initiatory Mantra is said to be Sri Rama —the salu- 

f 

tation is Jay a Sri. Rama, Jay a Ram, or Slid Ram: 
their marks are the same as those of the preceding, 
except that the red perpendicular streak on the fore¬ 
head is varied, in shape and extent, at the pleasure 
of the individual, and is generally narrower than that 
of the Ramanujas. 

Various sects are considered to be but branches of 
the Rdmdnandi Vaishnavas , and their founders are 
asserted to have been amongst his disciples: of these 
disciples, twelve are particularised as the most eminent, 
some of whom have given origin to religious distinctions 
of great celebrity, and, although their doctrines are 
often very different from those of Ramanand , yet the 
popular tradition is so far corroborated, that they 
maintain an amicable intercourse with the followers 
of Ramanand , and with each other. 

The twelve chief disciples of Ramanand are named, 
as follows — Asanand, Kabir, the weaver, Raidas, 
the Chamar , or currier, Pipa, the Rcjaput, Sursu- 


1 The Vairdgis of this sect, and some others, eat and drink 

1 together, without regard to tribe or caste, and are thence called 
Kulatxd, or Varmiid. 
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RAN AND, SuKHANAND, BhAVANAND, DhANNA the Jd't, 

Sena, the barber—M ahan and, Paramanand, and 
/ 

Srianand * 1 , a list which shews, that the school of Ra- 
manand admitted disciples of every caste: it is, in fact, 
asserted in the Bhakta Mala, that the distinction of 
caste is inadmissible according to the tenets of the 
Ramanandis : there is no difference, they say, between 
the Bhagavan and the Bhakt, or the deity and his 
worshipper; but Bhagavan appeared in inferior forms, 
as a Fish, a Boar, a Tortoise, &c., so therefore the 
Bhakt may be born as a Chamar, a Koli, a Chhipi, 
or any other degraded caste. 

The various character of the reputed disciples of 
Ram In and , and a consideration of the tenets of those 
sects which they have founded, lead to a conclusion, 
that this individual, if he did not invent, gave fresh 
force to a very important encroachment upon the ortho¬ 
dox system: he, in fact, abrogated the distinction of 
caste amongst the religious orders, and taught, that 
the holy character who quitted the ties of nature and 
society, shook off, at the same time, all personal 
distinction—this seems to be the proper import of the 
term Avadhuta, which Ramanand is said to have af¬ 
fixed to his followers, and they were liberated from 


! The Bhakta Mala has a rather different list: I. Ragiiunatii, 
2. AnANTANAND, •>. KABIR, 4. St’KHASUR, 5. Jiva, G. I'AimAVAT, 
7. Pfri, 8. Biiavanand, 9. Raidas, 10. Diianna, 11. Sena, 12. Sur- 
sura. His successors, again, were somewhat different, or 

1. Raghcnatii, 2. Anantanand, Joganand, R.'.mdas, Sri Ranja, 
and Narahari. 
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more important restraints than those of regimen and 

ablution: the popular character of the works of this 

school corroborates this view of Ramananda’s inno- 
/ 

vation; Sankara and Ramanuja writing to and for 
the Brahmanical order alone, composed chiefly, if not 
solely, Sanskrit commentaries on the text of the Vedas, 
or Sanskrit expositions of their peculiar doctrines, and 
the teachers of these opinions, whether monastic or 
secular, are indispensably of the Brahmanical caste— 
it does not appear that any works exist which are 
attributed to Raman and himself, but those of his 
followers are written in the provincial dialects, and 
addressed to the capacity, as well as placed within 
the reach, of every class of readers, and every one of 
those may become a Vairagi, and rise, in time, to be 
a Guru or Maliant. 

We shall have occasion to speak again particularly 
of such of the above mentioned disciples of Ramanand, 
as instituted separate sects, but there are several who 
did not aspire to that distinction, and whose celebrity 
is, nevertheless, still very widely spread throughout 
Hindustan: there are also several personages belonging 
to the sects of particular note, and we may, therefore, 
here pause, to extract a few of the anecdotes which 
the Bhalcta Maid relates of those individuals, and 
which, it they do not afford much satisfactory infor¬ 
mation regarding their objects, will at least furnish 
some notion of the character of this popular work. 

PiVa, the Rdjaput, is called the Raja of Gangaraim: 
he was originally a worshipper of Devi, but abandoned 
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her service for that of Vishnu , and repaired to Benares 
to put himself under the tuition of Ram an and. Having 
disturbed the sage at an inconvenient season, Rama- 
nand angrily wished that he might fall into the well 
of his court-yard, on which Pipa, in the fervour of 
his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to ac¬ 
complish the desire of the saint. This act was with 
difficulty prevented by the by-standers, and the attempt 
so pleased Ramaxand that he immediately admitted 
the Raja amongst his disciples. 

Pipa, after some time, abandoned his earthly pos¬ 
sessions, and accompanied by only one of his wives, 
named Sita, as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting 
a life of mendicity, accompanied Ramaxand and his 
disciples to Dwdrakd. Here he plunged into the sea 

to visit the submarine shrine of Krishna, and was 
» # 
affectionately received by that deity: after spending 

some days with him, Pipa returned, when the fame 
of the occurrence spread, and attracted great crowds 
to see him. Finding them incompatible with his de¬ 
votions, Pipa left Dwdrakd privately: on the road 
some Patthans carried off his wife, but Rama himself 
rescued her, and slew the ravishers. The life of this 
vagrant Raja is narrated at considerable length in the 
Bhakta Mala, and is made up of the most absurd and 
silly legends. On one occasion the Raja encounters 
a furious lion in a forest; he hangs a rosary round bis 
neck, whispers the Mantra of Rama, and makes him 
tranquil in a moment; he then lectures the lion on the 
impropriety ol devounng men and kine, and sends 
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him away penitent, and with a pious purpose to do so 
no more. 


Of Sursuranand we have a silly enough story of 
some cakes that were given to him by a Mlechcliha 
being changed when in his mouth into a Tulasi leaf. 
Of Dhanna, it is related that a Brahman, by way of 
a frolic, gave him a piece of stone, and desired him 
to offer to it first, whatever he was about to eat. 
Dhanna obeyed, looking upon the stone as the re¬ 
presentative of Vishnu, who, being pleased with his 
devotion, appeared, and constantly tended the cattle 
of the simple Jat : at last he recommended his be¬ 
coming the disciple of Ramanand , for which purpose 
he went to Benares, and having received the Mantra, 
returned to his farm. Raghun ath , or in the text Asa- 
nand, succeeded Ramanand in the Gaddi, or the 
Pillow of the Mahant. Narahari or Haryanand was 
also a pupil of Ramanand, whom it is difficult to iden¬ 
tify with any one in the list above given: we have a 
characteristic legend of him. 

Being one day in want of fuel to dress his meat, he 
directed one of his pupils to proceed to a neighbouring 
temple of Devi, and bring away from it any portion 
of the timber he could conveniently remove: this was 
done, to the great alarm, but utter helplessness of the 
goddess, who could* not dispute the authority of a 
mortal of Haryanand’s sanctity. A neighbour who 
had observed this transaction laboured under a like 
want of wood: at the instigation of his wife, he re¬ 
paired also to the temple, and attempted to remove one 
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of the beams, when the goddess, indignant at his pre¬ 
sumption , hurled him down and broke his neck: the 
widow hearing of her husband’s fate, immediately 
hastened to the temple, and liberally abused the vin¬ 
dictive deity. Devi took advantage of the business to 
make a bargain for her temple, and restored the man 
to life, on condition that he would ever afterwards 
buy fuel for Haryanand. 

The legends of such other disciples of Raman and 
as occur in the Bhakta Mala will be given in their 
proper places, and it will be sufficient here to confine 
our further extracts from that authority to Nabhaji, 
the author, Sur Das, and Tulasi Das, to whose po¬ 
etical talents the late version of it is largely indebted, 
and Jayadeva, whose songs have been translated by 
Sir William Jones. 

Nabhaji, the author of the Bhakta Mala , was by 
/ 

birth a Dom, a caste whose employ is making baskets 
and various sorts of wicker work. The early commen¬ 
tators say he was of the Hanumdn Vans, or Monkey 
tribe, because, observes the modern interpreter, Bdnar, 
a monkey, signifies in the Marwar language a Dom, 
and it is not proper to mention the caste of a Vaishhava 
by name: he was born blind, and when but five years 
old, was exposed by his parents, during a time of 
scarcity, to perish in the woods: in this situation 
he was found by Agradas and Kil, two Vaishhava 
teachers* they had compassion upon his helplessness, 
and Kil sprinkled his eyes with the water of his Ka~ 
mahdalu, or water pot, and the child saw: they carried 
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Nabhaji to their Math, where he was brought up, and 
received the initiatory Mantra from Agradas: when 
arrived at maturity, he wrote the Bhakta Maid by 
desire of his Guru. The age of Nabhaji must be about 
two centuries, or two and a half, as he is made co¬ 
temporary with Man Sink, the Raja of Jay nag ar, and 
with Akbar. lie should date much earlier, if one ac¬ 
count of his spiritual descent which makes him the 
fourth from Ramanand 1 be admitted, but in the Bhakta 
Mala, Krishna Das, the second in that account, does 
not descend in a direct line from Ramanand, but de¬ 
rives his qualifications as teacher from the immediate 
instructions of Vishnu himself: there is no necessity, 
therefore, to connect Nabhaji with Ramanand. The 
same authority places him also something later, as it 
states that Tulasi Das, who was contemporary with 
Shah Jehan, visited Nabhaji at Brindavan. It is 
probable, therefore, that this writer flourished at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, and in the commencement of 
that of his successor. 

The notices we have of Sur Das are very brief: he 
was blind, a great poet, and a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu, in whose honour all his poems are written: 
the} are songs and hymns of various lengths, but 
usually short, and the greater number are Padas , or 
simply stanzas of four lines, the first line forming a 
subject, which is repeated as the last and the burthen 


1 1. Ramanand, ->, AAAnand, 3. Krishna DAs, 4. Kii. and 
Agradas, 5. Nabhaji. See the next division of this section. 
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of the song, Padas being very generally sung, both 
at public entertainments, and the devotional exercises 
of the Vaishnava ascetics. Sur Das is said to have 
composed 125,000 of these Padas: he is almost en¬ 
titled to be considered as the founder of a sect, as 
blind beggars carrying about musical instruments, to 
which they cliaunt stanzas in honour of Vishnu, are 
generally termed Sur Basis. The tomb of Sur Das, 
a simple mound of earth, is considered to be situated 
in a tope near Sivpitr, a village about two miles to the 
north of Benares. There is also an account of a saint 
of the same name in the Bhakta Maid, who is possibly 
a different person from the blind bard. This was a 
Brahman, Amin, or collector of the Pergunnah of 
Sandtia, in the reign of Akbar, and who with more 
zeal than honesty made over his collections to the 
shrine of Madana Mohana, a form of Krishna, at 
Brinddvan, and sent to the treasury chests filled with 
stones': the minister Tod arMall, however, although 
a Hindu, was not disposed to confirm this transfer, 
and he had the defaulter arrested and thrown into 
prison. Sur Das then applied to Akbar, and the good 


1 Fie accompanied them also with the following rhyme, 

HTf srruf faft-r i 

IT?™ TTrt ff 11 

which may bo thus rendered: 

The Saints have shared Saridila’s taxes, 

Of which the total thirteen lacks is, 

. A fee for midnight service owen , 

By me Sur It as to Madan Molten. 

[Price’s Hindee and Ilindust. Selections. Calc., 1827. I, p. 100.] 
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natured monarch, who probably thought his collector 
more fool than knave, set him at liberty. He retired 
to Brindavan and there continued to lead a religious 
and ascetic life. 

The account of Tulasi Das in the Bhakta Maid 
represents him as having been incited to the peculiar 
adoration of Kama by the remonstrances of his wife, 
to whom he was passionately attached: he adopted a 
vagrant life, visited Benares, and afterwards went to 
Chitrakuta, where he had a personal interview with 
Hanumdn, from whom he received his poetical in¬ 
spiration, and the power of working miracles: his fame 
reached Dehli, where Shah Jehan was emperor: the 
monarch sent for him to produce the person of Rama, 
which Tulasi Das refusing to do, the king threw him 
into confinement; the people of the vicinity, however, 
speedily petitioned for his liberation, as they were 
alarmed for their own security: myriads of monkies 
having collected about the prison, and begun to de¬ 
molish it, and the adjacent buildings. Shah Jehan 
set the poet at liberty, and desired him to solicit some 
favour as a reparation for the indignity he had suffered: 
Tulasi Das, accordingly, requested him to quit ancient 
Dehli, which was the abode of Rama, and in compliance 
with this request the emperor left it, and founded the 
new city, thence named Shah Jehdndbad. After this, 
Tulasi Das went to Brindavan, where he had an 
interview with Nabhaji: he settled there, and strenu¬ 
ously advocated the worship of Sitd Rdma, in prefer¬ 
ence to that of Rddhd Krishna . 
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Besides these legendary tales of this celebrated 
writer, whose works exercise more influence upon 
the great body of Hindu population than the whole 
voluminous series of Sanskrit composition, we have 
other notices of him collected from his own works, or 
preserved by tradition, that differ in some respects 
from the above. From these it appears, that Tulasi 
Das was a Brahman of the Sarvdrya branch, and a 
native oiHajipur, near Chitrakuta ; when arrived at 
maturity, he settled at Benares, and held the office 
of Diwan to the Raja of that city: his spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor was Jagannath Das, a pupil, as well as Na- 
bhaji , of Agradas: he followed this teacher to Go- 
vardhan, near Brinddvan, but afterwards returned 
to Benares, and there commenced his Hindi version 
of the Rdmdyana, in the year of Samvat 1631, when 
he was thirty-one years of age. Besides this work, 
which is highly popular, Tulasi Das is the author of 
a Bat Sai*, or collection of one hundred stanzas on 
various subjects: of the Ram Gundvalt, a series of 
verses in praise of Rama, of a GitdvaU, and Vinaya 
Patrikd, poetical compositions of a devotional or moral 
tendency, and of a great variety of Hymns —as Rdgas, 
Kavits , and Radas, in honour of his tutelary deity and 
his consort, or Rama and Sita. Tulasi Das continued 
to reside at Benares, where he built a temple to Sitd 


* [The word Sat Sai — rather implies a collection 

of seven -hundred stanzas or slokas, such as e. g. the Devi- 
mahatmya. See Sabdakalpadruma s. v.] 
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Rama, and founded a Math adjoining, both which are 
still in existence: he died in the year of the Samvat 
era, 1680, or A. D. 1624, in the reign of Jehangir 1 , 
and the legendary story of his intercourse with Shah 
Jehan, is consequently an anachronism. 

Jayadeva was an inhabitant of a village called 
Kinduvilva, where he led an ascetic life, and was 
distinguished for his poetical powers, and the fervour 
of his devotion to Vishnu. He at first adopted a life 
of continence, but was subsequently induced to marry. 
A Brahman had dedicated his daughter to Jagannath, 
but on bis way to the shrine of that deity was ad¬ 
dressed by him, and desired to give the maiden to 
Jayadeva who was one with himself. The saint, who 
it should appear had no other shelter than the shade 
of a tree, was very unwilling to burthen himself with 
a bride, but her father disregarded his refusal, and 
leaving his daughter with him departed. Jayadeva 
then addressed the damsel, and asked her what she' 
proposed to do, to which she replied: “whilst I was 
in my lather’s house, I was obedient to his will; he 
has now presented me to you, and I am subject to 
your pleasure; if you reject me, what remains for me 
but to die? The saint finding there was no help, 
turned householder, and removed the image he had 
woishipped in the air into his dwelling, by desire, it 


1 According to this memorial verse: 

wt trh; i 
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is said, of t-lie object of his adoration. In his new 
condition he composed the Gita Govinda, in which 
Krishna himself assisted, for on one occasion, Jaya- 
deva being puzzled how to describe the charms of 
Radha, laid down the paper for a happier moment, 
and went to bathe. Krishna, assuming his person, 
entei*ed his house, and wrote the requisite description, 
much to the poet’s astonishment on his return home. 

Of the Gita Govinda it is said, that the Raja of 
Nilachala (Orissa) composed a poem similarly named, 
but when the two works were placed before Jagan- 
natii, he took the work of Jayadeya to his bosom, 
and threw that of the Raja out of his temple. It is 
also said, that the Gita Govinda was sung in the court 
of Vikrama, thus assigning to it an antiquity which 
there is no reason to suspect it can justly claim. 

Jayadeya being desirous of performing a particular 
rite for his idol, resumed his erratic habits, and suc¬ 
ceeded in collecting a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose: on the road he was attacked by Thags , 
or thieves, who robbed him, and cut off his hands and 
feet. In this state he was found by a Iiajd who took 
him home, and had his wounds healed. Shortly after¬ 


wards the thieves, disguised,as religious mendicants, 
came to the court of the Raja. Jayadeya recognized 
them, and overwhelmed them with benefits. On their 
departure, two of the Raja’s people were sent to at¬ 
tend them to the coniines of the Raj, who on their 
way asked them how they had merited the saint’s 
particular regard. To this they replied, that they had 
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been bis fellows in the service of a Raj4, who had 
ordered them to put him to death: they however only 
mutilated him, and his gratitude for their sparing his 
life was the reason he had treated them so kindly. 
They had no sooner uttered these words, than the 
earth opened and swallowed them. The servants ot 
the Raja returned, and reported the occurrence, when 
a fresh miracle took place—the hands and feet of 
Jayadeva sprouted forth again. The Raja being filled 
with astonishment, requested the saint to explain 
these events, which he did by narrating what had 
befallen him. 

After remaining some time with the Raja where he 
restored to life his own wife Padiiavati, who had 
voluntarily put an end to herself, he returned to Iiindu- 
vilva. Here the Ganges, which was then eighteen cos 
distant, and to which he went daily to bathe, re¬ 
quested him not to undergo so much fatigue, as she 
would rather come to him. The proposal was accepted 
by the saint, and according to our guide, the river 
now runs close to the village. 

The ascetic and mendicant followers of Ram an and, 
known indiscriminately as Rdmdnandis or Rdmdvats, 
are by far the most numerous class of sectaries in 
Gangetic India: in Bengal they are comparatively few: 
beyond this province, as far as to Allahabad 1 , although 

1 Some of the principal Maths at Benares are the following: 
Ram jit, Mahant, a temple of Rama. Maya Ram, Mahant . a 
temple of Rama. Ramanuja, Khaki, Mahant, a temple of SIta 
Ram. Purusijottama Das, Khaki, Mahant, a temple of Rama. 
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perhaps the most numerous, they yield in influence 
and wealth to the Saw a branches, especially to the 
At its : hence, however, they predominate, and either 
by themselves, or their kindred divisions, almost en¬ 
gross the whole of the country along the Ganges and 
Jamna: in the district of Agra, they alone constitute 
seven-tenths of the ascetic population. The Rama- 
nandis have very numerous votaries, but they are 
chiefly from the poorer and inferior classes, with the 
exception of the Rdjaputs and military Brahmans, 
amongst whom the poetical works of Sur Das and 
Tulasi Das maintain the pre-eminence of Rama and 
his Bhakts. 


KABIR PANTHIS. 

Amongst the twelve disciples of RamanaisD the 
most celebrated of all, and one who seems to have 
produced, directly or indirectly, a greater effect on 
the state of popular belief than any other, was Kabir: 
with an unprecedented boldness he assailed the whole 
system of idolatrous worship, and ridiculed the learn¬ 
ing of the Pandits, and doctrines of the Sastras, in a 


Pitambara Das, Mahant } SitA Ram; this is the Mandir of Tulasi 
Dds. Govind Das, Mahant, RAdiiA Krishna. RAmacijaran, 
ditto, ditto. 

At a late meeting (1820) to elect a Mahant of one of the 
Vaishriava Maths, in the vicinity of Benares, about 5000 Mendi¬ 
cants of the various branches of the sect attended; of these at 
least 8000 were Rdmdvats, the rest were Sri Vaishnavas, Kabir 
Panthi8 , and others. 
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style peculiarly well suited to the genius of his coun¬ 
trymen to whom he addressed himself, whilst he also 
directed his compositions to the Musahnan, as wcil as 
to the Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked 
the Mulld and Koran. The effect of his lessons, as 
confined to his own immediate followers, will be shewn 
to have been considerable, but their indirect effect 
has been still greater; several of the popular sects 
being little more than ramifications from his stock, 
whilst Ndnak Shah , the only Hindu reformer who has 
established a national faith, appears to have been 
chiefly indebted for his religious notions to his prede¬ 
cessor Kabir 1 . This sect therefore claims particular 
attention. 


1 Malcolm says, that Nanak constantly referred to the wri¬ 
tings of the celebrated Mohammedan Cabir, (A. R. XI, 267.) and 
the Kabir Panthis assert, that he has incorporated several thou¬ 
sand passages from Kabir "s writings. As to Kabir s being a 
Mohammedan, I shall allude to the improbability, I may say 
impossibility, of this in the text; nor is Col. Malcolm more ac¬ 
curate when he calls him a celebrated Ssu/i , for his doctrines 
have nothing in common apparently with that sect; indeed I think 
it not at all improbable that no such person as Kabir ever 
existed, and that his name is a mere cover to the innovations 
of some freethinker amongst the Hindus: perhaps some one of 
those considered as his principal disciples: his names are very 
suspicious, and Jnani, the*sage, or Kabir y the greatest, are 
generic rather than individual denominations: at any rate, even 
if the individual were distinct, we must suppose that the name 
which occurs in his writings is nothing more than the Takkalius, 
or assumed name, under which both Musalman and Hindu poets 
have been accustomed to send their compositions into the world. 
To return, however, to the obligations which the popular reli- 
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The origin of the founder of this sect is variously 
narrated, although in the main points the traditions 
are agreed: the story told in the Blicikta Mala is, that 
he was the son of the virgin widow of a Brahman, 
whose father was a follower of Bam an and: at his 
daughter’s repeated request, he took her to see Rama- 
nand, and that teacher, without adverting to her si¬ 
tuation, saluted her with the benediction he thought 
acceptable to all women. and wished her the concep¬ 
tion of a son: his words could not be re-called, and 
the young widow, in order to conceal the disgrace 
thus inflicted on her, contrived to be privately de¬ 
livered, and exposed the child: it was found by a 
weaver and his wife, and brought up as their own. 

The followers of Kabir do not admit more than the 
conclusion of this legend: according to them, the child, 
who was no other than the incarnate deity, was found 
floating on a Lotus in Lahartalub , a lake, or pond 
near Benares, by the wife of a weaver, named Nima* *, 
who, with her husband Nuri', was attending a wedding- 
procession: she took the child up, and shewed it to 
her husband, who being addressed by the child, and 

gions owe to the real or supposed Kabir, I find him avowedly 
or unavowedly cited by Baba Ldl , and in the writings of the 
Sddhs , the Satndmis, the Sri -Yardinis and Sunydvadis, and I am 
told that the Dada Pant Jus , and Darya Duds are equally in¬ 
debted to him. 

* [According to the text of the Bhakta Mala, as printed in 
Price’s „Hindee and Hindustanee Selections”, Calcutta: 1827. 
Vol. I, p. 84. Kabir was found by a weaver of the name of Ali 
(a Muhammedan ?),—% tTfSTT] 
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esired to take him to Kasi, fled with terror, thinking 
they had got hold of some incarnate demon: after 
having run to the distance of about a mile, he was 
surprised to find the child before him, by whom his 
fear was tranquillised, and he was persuaded to return 
to his wife, and bring up, without anxiety or alarm, 
the infant they had so marvellously discovered. 

All traditions concur in making Kabir the disciple 
of Ram an and, although various stories are narrated 
of the method by which he obtained that distinction, 
and overcame the objections started to him as a man 
of low caste, or, according to very general belief, of 


the Mohammedan persuasion: he succeeded at last by 
surprise, having put himself in the way of that teacher 
on the steps of the glial down which he went at day¬ 
break to bathe, so as to be struck with his foot, on 
which Raman and exclaimed, Ram, Ram, words that 
Kabir assumed, and Raman and acknowledged to be 
the initiatory Mantra, which forms the bond of union 
between a Guru and his disciple. 

The story of Kabir’ s being a disciple of Ramanand, 
however told, and, although perhaps not literally true 
in any fashion, may be so far correct, that Kabir was 
roused by the innovations of that sectary to adopt and 
extend the schism, and seems to place at contiguous 
periods the eras at which they flourished: according 
to the Kabir Panthls, their founder was present in the 
world three hundred years, or from 1149 to 1449 1 , 
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but of these dates we cannot admit the accuracy of 
more than one at most, and as the latter is the more 
recent, it is the more probable: agreeable to this is 
the connexion of Kabir’s writings with the faith of 
Nanak Shah, who began to teach about 1490, and it 
also confirms a particular account, current amongst 
his followers, of his openly vindicating his doctrines 
before Sekander Shah 1 , in whose time Ferisiita has 


*rrff nwz wt ^ n wsrat ^ft n-fa 

THIT fWT TJ^TI xr^r #f XR^T II 

“In the Samvat 1205 Jnani meditated, was manifest at Kdsi, and 
declared the text called Talcs dr : in the Samvat 1505 he journeyed 
to Magar, and on the 11th of the light fortnight of Aghan, air 
mixed with air.” 

1 There is a Bamaini to that effect, and the following story 
is told, with the usual marvellous embellishments, in the Bhakta 
Mala; in that work it is said, his mother complained to Se¬ 
kander Pdclshdh of her son’s having deserted the true faith, on 
which the king sent for him; he appeared with the Tikd and 
Mold, and when told to make the customary Salum, he replied, 
“I know none but Bam, what use is there in prostrating myself 
lo a monarch?” Enraged at his behaviour, the king ordered him 
to be chained hand and foot, and thrown into the river. The 
water bore him to shore. He then commanded him to be cast 
into fire, but the flames played harmless round him. He then 
directed him to be trodden to death by an elephant, but as soon 
as the animal saw the sage, he turned tail and ran away. The 
king mounted his own elephant, resolved to execute his com¬ 
mands in person, but v.hen he approached, Kabir transformed 
himself into a lion. The Monarch then convinced of his divine 
character alighted, and tailing at his feet, offered him any lands 
and villages he might choose: these offers he declined, saying, 
c *Kam is my wealth: of what avail are worldly possessions, but 
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noticed, that some religious disputes, possibly con¬ 
nected with the history of Kabir , or that of some of 
his disciples, did occur. 

These circumstances, connected with the acknow¬ 
ledged date of his death, render it exceedingly pro¬ 
bable that Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 
15th century—and as it is also not unlikely that his 
innovations were connected with the previous exer¬ 
tions of Ram an and, consequently that teacher must 
have lived about the end of the 14th. 

According to one account, Kabir was originally 
named Jnani, the knowing or wise. The Musalmans, 
it is said, claim him as one of their persuasion, but 


to set father, and son, and brother, at deadly variance?” He 
returned to his abode, and remained unmolested. [Price, Hindee 
and Hindust. Sel. I, 86.] 

Colonel Malcolm in the note before cited, places him in the 
reign of Sum Sijah; this is, however, at variance with his own 
statements; Nanak was in the height of his career in 1527, 
(A. R. XI, 20G.) then imparting to Baber tenets which he had 
partly borrowed from the writings of Kabir, and which must 
consequently have been some time 2 )r ^ v1 °usly promulgated: but 
Shir Shah did not commence his reign till 1542, and it ^vas 
therefore impossible for Kabir to have lived in his reign, and at 
the same time to have instigated by his own innovations the 
more successful ones of Nanak Kabir’s being contemporaiy 
with Skkander, is also mentioned in Priya Dasv’s expansion 
ol the Bhakta Maid: it fs likewise stated in the Kholassat al 
tawdrikhy and is finally established by Abulfazl, who says that 
Kabir, the Unitarian, lived in the reign of Sultan 8'ecandek 
Lodi (Ay: Ac: 2, 38.). [G. de Tassy, histoire de la literature 

Hindoui et Hindoustani. Paris: 1839 & 47. VoL I, p. 275. IT, 6,] 
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his conversancy with the Hindu Sastras, and evidently 
limited knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities in 
matters of religion, render such a supposition per¬ 
fectly unwarrantable: at any rate tradition represents 
it to have occasioned a contest between them and the 
Hindus respecting the disposal of his corpse, the latter 
insisting on burning, the Musalmans on burying it; 
in the midst of the dispute, Kabir himself appeared 
amongst them, and desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, imme¬ 
diately vanished: on obeying his instructions, they 
found nothing under the cloth, but a heap of flowers: 
one half of these Banar Raja or Birsinha Raja , then 
Raja of Benares, removed to that City, where they 
were burnt, and where he appropriated the spot now 
called the Kabir Chaura to the reception of their ashes, 
whilst Bin li Khan Pa't'thdn, the head of the Moham¬ 
medan party, erected a tomb over the other portion at 
Magar near Gorakhpur, where Kabir had died. This 
latter place was endowed by Mansur Ali Kiian with 
several villages, and it divides with the Chaura the 
pilgrimage of the followers of this sect. 

The Kabir Panthis in consequence of their Master 
having been the reputed disciple ofRAMANAND, and 
of their paying more respect to Vishnu, than the other 
Members of the Hindu triad, are always included 
amongst the Vaishnava sects, and maintain with most 
of them, the Raindvctts especially, a friendly inter¬ 
course and political alliance: it is no part of their faith, 
however, to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe 
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any of the rites or ceremonials of the Hindus, whether 
orthodox or scliismatical; such of their members as 
are living in the world conform outwardly to all the 
usages of their tribe and caste, and some of them even 
pretend to worship the usual divinities, although this 
is considered as going rather farther than is justifiable. 
Those however who have abandoned the fetters of 
society, abstain from all the ordinary practices, and 
address their homage, chiefly in chanting Hymns, ex¬ 
clusively to the invisible Kabir: they use no Mantra 
nor fixed form of salutation; they have no peculiar 
mode of dress, and some of them go nearly naked, 
without objecting however to clothe themselves in 
order to appear dressed, where clothing is considered 
decent or respectful—the Maliants wear a small scull 
cap: the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of 
the Vaishhava sects, or they make a streak with San¬ 
dal, or Goplcliandan along the ridge of the nose: a 
necklace and rosary of Tulasi are also worn by them, 
but all these outward signs are considered of no im¬ 
portance, and the inward man is the only essential 
point to be attended to l . 


1 To avoid unnecessary contention, and its probable concomi¬ 
tant in other days, persecution, was the object probably of the 
following prudent maxim, one of the Sdkhis of their founder: 

*5 ** cfiT «TRi I 

ft sff IT ^ -^TtR 7JT3i II 

“Associate and mix with all, and take the names of al'; say to 
every one, yes Sir, yes Sir. Abide in your own abode.”— 
They do not admit that taking the names of all implies the in- 
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The doctrines of Kabir are taught in a great variety 
of works in different dialects of Hindi; they are the 
acknowledged compositions of his disciples and suc¬ 
cessors, but they are mostly in the form of dialogues, 
and profess to be of his utterance, either in his own 
words, with the phrase, Kalidhi Kabir, ‘Kabir verily 
says’, or to the same substance, which is marked by 
the qualification, Kahai Kabir, '■Kabir has said 1 , or 
they are given in the language of his followers, when 
the expression Das Kabir, the slave of Kabir, is made 
use of. The style of all their works is very peculiar, 
they are written in the usual forms of Hindi verse, 
the Doha, Chaupai and Samay ; and are very volu¬ 
minous, as may be inferred from the following col¬ 
lection , preserved as the Kliciss Grantha, or The Book 
at the Chaura. 

1. Sukh Nidhdn. 

2. Gorakhndth hi Goshiht. 

3. Kabir Pdnji. 

4. Balakli ki Ramaini. 

5. Rdmdnand ki Gosh'thi. 

6. Anand Ram Sdgara. 

/ f 

7. Sabddvali, containing 1,000 Sabdas, or short 
doctrinal expositions. 


vocation of the illusory deities of the Hindu Pantheon, but means 
that they should reply as they are addressed, whether the phrase 
he liandagi, Damhhvat, or Ram Ram : the proper salutation of 
an inferior to a superior amongst them, if any be particularly 
proper, is Bandagi Sahib, Service, Sir: to which the latter re¬ 
plies , Guru Ki Bayd, the mercy of the Lord be upon you. 




8. Mangala, 100 short poems, amongst which is 
the account of Kabir’s discovery as given above. 

9. Vasant, 100 hymns in that Rdga. 

10. Holt, 200 of the songs called Holt. 

11. Reklitas, 100 odes. 

12. Jhulanas , 500 odes, in a different style. 

13. Kahdras, 500 odes, in a different style. 

14. Iiindolas, 12 ditto ditto. The subject of all 
these odes, or hymns, is always moral or religious. 

15. Bar ah Mdsa, the 12 months in a religious view, 
agreeably to Kabir’s system. 

16. Cliancharas 22. 

17. Chautisas 2: the 34 letters of the Ndgari alpha¬ 
bet, with their religious signification. 

18. Alefnamah, the Persian alphabet in the same 
manner. 

19. Ramaints, short doctrinal or argumentative 
poems. 

Sdkhis 5,000, these may be considered as texts, 
consisting of one stanza each. 

20. The Bijak, in 654 Sections'. 


1 There are two Bijaks , however, only differing in the occa¬ 
sional omission of some passages and introduction of others; the 
longer of the two, they say, was communicated by Kabir him¬ 
self to the Raja of Benares. I rather suspect, however, that 
the varieties are only those common to most Hindu Manuscripts, 
and that many more than two varieties are to be found. A cu¬ 
rious Italian work on the Kabir Panthis, entitled, but rot accu¬ 
rately, Mulapanci, intending no doubt Mulapanthi, or Radical 
disciple, not as rendered, Della Radice , is published in the third 
volume ot the Mines of the East: it was found amongst the papers 
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There are also a variety of stanzas, called Agams, 
Fanis, &c. composing a very formidable course ot 
study to those who wish to go deep into the doctrine 
of this school, and one in which the greatest profi¬ 
cients amongst the Kabir Panthis are but imperfectly 
versed. A few Sakhis, Sabclas and Rekhtas, with the 
greater portion of the Bijak, constituting their acquire¬ 
ments: these, however, they commit to memory, and 
quote in argument with singular readiness and happi¬ 
ness of application; the Gosh'tlus, or disputations of 
Kabir with those opposed to him, as Goraichnath, 
Raman and, and even in spite of chronology with Mo¬ 
hammed himself, are not read till more advanced, 
whilst the Sukh Nidlidn, which is the key to the whole, 
and which has the singularity of being quite clear and 
intelligible, is only imparted to those pupils whose 
studies are considered to approach perfection. 

The author or compiler of the Bijak or Vijak, was 

of the Propaganda, and is communicated by Monsignore Munter, 
Bishop of Zealand, in Denmark; an eminent Scholar, the author 
of a valuable work on the Sahidic Version of the N. T. &c. It 
is to be presumed, that it is intended to be a translation of some 
Kabiri work, but how correctly it deserves this character, may 
be questioned; much of the phraseology of the sect is indeed 
closely followed, but the m ; nute and ridiculous details of its 
cosmogony are, with very few exceptions, exceedingly different 
from those notions entertained by the followers of Kabir , as ex¬ 
plained in the Bijaks , or Sukh Nidhan. The extract published 
iri the Mines, appears to be a portion, the second book, of some 
work thus described: “II libro primario dei Cabiristi (Specie di 
riforma della gentilita,) si chiama Sainam Kabir : questo libro 
e fra le carte di Propaganda ” 
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B hag odds 1 , one of Kabir’s immediate disciples: it is 
the great authority amongst the Kabir Panthis in ge¬ 
neral; it is written in very harmonious verse, and with 
great ingenuity of illustration: its style, however, is 
more dogmatical than argumentative, and it rather 
inveighs against other systems than explains its own: 
in the latter respect it is, indeed, so inexplicit and 
obscure, that it is perhaps impossible to derive from 
it any satisfactory conclusion as to the real doctrines 
of Kabir. The followers of the Sect admit this obscu¬ 
rity, and much difference of opinion prevails amongst 
them in the interpretation of many passages: some of 
the teachers have a short work professedly written as 
a key to the most difficult parts, but this is in the 
hands of a chosen few: it is of no great value, how¬ 
ever, as it is little less puzzling than the original, of 
a few passages of which the following translations will 
best exemplify the description thus given: 

Rama ini the 1st. — God, light, sound, and one woman; from 
these have sprung Hari, Brahma, and Tkii’DRARI. Innumerable 
are the emblems of Siva and Biiavani, which they have esta¬ 
blished, but they know not their own beginning nor end: a 
dwelling has been prepared for them: Hari, Brahma, and Siva, 
are the three headmen, and each has his own village: they have 
formed the Khandas and the egg of Brahma, and have invented 
the six Darsanas — and ninety-six. Pdshandas: no one has ever 
read the Vedas in the womb, nor has any infant been born a 
member of Islam . ‘The woman’, relieved from the burthen of 
the embryo, adorned her person with every grace. I and ) T ° U 


1 Of the shorter work: it is undoubtedly the one most gene¬ 
rally current. 
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are of one blood, and one life animates us both; from one mother 
is the world born: what knowledge is this that makes us sepa¬ 
rate? no one knows the varieties of this’descent, and how shall 
one tongue declare them? nay should the mouth have a million 
of tongues, it would be incompetent to the task. Kabir has said, 
I have cried aloud from friendship to mankind; from not knowing 
the name of Rama, the world has been swallowed up in death. 

In this Ramaini, the first passage contains an allu¬ 
sion to the notions of the sect regarding the history 
of creation. God is called Antar, Inner, that which 
was in all, and in which all was, meaning the first 
self-existent and all-comprehensive being. Jyotisli is 
the luminous element, in which he manifested him¬ 
self, and Sabda, the primitive sound or word that 
expressed his essence—the woman is Maya, or the 
principle of error and delusion: the next passage re¬ 
lates to the impotence of the secondary gods, and the 
unnatural character of religious distinctions: “the 
woman ” is Maya, the self-born daughter of the first 
deity, and at once the mother and wife of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. “I and you, $c.” is addressed by 
her to them, “no one knows, fyc” is an allusion to 
the blindness of all worldly wisdom, and the passage 
winds up with a word of advice, recommending the 
worship of Rama, implying the true God, agreeably 
to the system of Kabir. 

The style of the whole Bijak is of this kind: stragg¬ 
ling allusions to the deceits of Mdja, to the errors of 
other sects, and the superiority of their own, being 
strung together with very little method: it will not, 
however, be necessary to analyse any more of the 
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passages, ancl they will become clear by reference to 
the general view of the system, with which we shall 
be furnished from the Sukh Nidhan : it may be suffi¬ 
cient here to observe, that the doctrines of Kabir are 
said to be conveyed in four-fold language, or that of 
Maya, Atmd, Man or intellect, and the Vedas. 


Ramaini the Gtii. — (Maya's account of the first being, and 
of herself.) What is his colour, form, and shape; what other 
person has beheld him; the Omkara did not witness his be¬ 
ginning, how then can I explain it; can you say from what root 
he sprang; he is neither the stars r nor sun, nor moon; he has 
neither father, nor mother: he is neither water, nor earth, nor 
lire, nor air: what name or description can I give of him: to 
him is neither day nor night, nor family nor caste; he resides 
on the summit of space; a spark of his substance was once mani¬ 
fest, of which emanation I was the bride; the bride of that being 
who needs no other. 

Sabda the 56th. — To Aii and Rama we owe our existence, 
and should, therefore, shew similar tenderness to all that live: 
oi what avail is it to shave your head, prostrate yourself on the 
ground, or immerse your body in the stream; whilst you shed 
blood you call yourself pure, and boast of virtues that you never 
display: of what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting your 
beads, performing ablution, and bowing yourself in temples, 
when, whilst you mutter your prayers, or journey to Mecca and 
Medina, deceitfulness is in your heart. The Hindu fasts every 
eleventh day, the Musalman during the Ramazan. Who formed 
die lemaining months and days that you should venerate but one. 
II the Creator dwell in Tabernacles, whose residence is the uni- 
\eise? who has beheld Rama seated amongst images, or found 
-dm at the shrine to which the Pilgrim has directed his steps? 
The city ot Hara is to the east, that of Ati to the west; but 
explore your own heart, for there are both Rama and Karim . 
Who talks of the lies of the Veds and Tebs-, those who under¬ 
stand not their essence. Behold but oue in all things, it is the 
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second that leads yon astray. Every man and woman that has 
ever been born is of the same nature with yourself. He, whose 
is the world, and whose are the children of All and Bam, He 
is my Guru, He is my Pir. 

9 

The following Sabda is peculiarly illustrative of 
the mystical and unintelligible style of parts of the 
Bijak; the explanation of the terms is taken from the 
key above referred to, but the interpreter is, perhaps, 
the most unintelligible of the two. 

Sabda the 69th. —Who is tlio (1) magistrate of this city, (2) 
the meat (3) is exposed, and the (4) Vulture sits guarding it, 
the (5) Rat is converted into a (6) boat, and the (7) Cat is in 
charge of the helm; the (8) Frog is asleep, and the (9) Snake 
stands sentinel; the (10) Ox bears; the (11) Cow is barren; and 
the (12) Heifer is milked thrice a day; the (13) Rhinoceros is 
attacked by the (14) Jackal; very few know the (15) station of 
Kabir. (16) 

Ivey. 1. Man the pride of intellect. 2. The body. 3. The 
Vedas, or scriptural writings of any sect, which teach the true 
nature of God. 4. The Pandit, or worldly expounder of divine 
truths. 5. Man or intellect. 6. A mere vehicle for the diffusion 
of 7. Maya, illusion and falsehood. 8. The Siddha or saint. 
9. Paramekara, the supreme being. 10. Vishnu. 11. Mdyd or 
Devi. 12. Paramekara, the supreme. 13. A holy man. 14. In¬ 
tellectual or doctrinal pride. 15. The divine nature. 16. God 
identified with man and nature. 

The Sdkhts of Kabir deserve, perhaps, a more co¬ 
pious exemplification: they are very gradually current 
even amongst those not his followers, they contain 
much curious matter, and they have often been re¬ 
ferred to without their character being duly under¬ 
stood; there are some thousands of them, of which the 
Bijak comprehends between three and four hundred: 
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one hundred will be sufficient, as a specimen of the 
whole: they are taken with one or two exceptions, 
from the Bijak of the Kabir Chaura, in the order in 
which they occur. 


Sakhts. 

1. When man springs from the womb, he is void of every 
care: pass but the sixth day, and he feels the pains of separation. 

2. My word is of the word; hear it, go not astray; if man 
wishes to know the truth, let him investigate the word. 

3. My word is from the first; the word has been deposited 
in life; a basket has been provided for the flowers; the horse 
has eaten up the Ghu 

4. My word is from the first; meditate on it every moment; 
you will flourish in the end like the Jodr plant, which shews 
externally but beards and leaves. 

5. Without hearing the word, it is utter darkness; say, 
whither shall any one go; without finding the gate-way of the 
word, man will ever be astray. 

6. There are many words, but take the pith of them; he who 
takes not the essence, saitli Kabir, will live a profitless life. 

7. For the sake of the word, some have died, and some 
have resigned dominion; he who has investigated the word, has 
done his w r ork. 

8. Lay in your provender, and provide your carriage, for if 
your food fail, and your feet be weary, your life is in the hands 
of another. 

9. Lay in provender sufficient for the road, whilst time yet 
serves: evening oomes on; the day is flown, and nothing will be 
provided. 

10. Now is the time to prepare, henceforth the paih is diffi¬ 
cult. the travellers all hasten to purchase where there is neither 
trade nor market. 

11. lie who knows what life is will take the essence of his 
0Wn; SUcl ‘ as ’8 now, he will not possess it a second time. 

1-. ll you know how mankind pass their lives, you will live 
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according to your knowledge; fetch water for your own drinking, 
nor demand it from others and drink. 

13. Wliy go about to offer water? there is abundance in every 
house: when man is really thirsty, he needs no solicitation, but 
will drink by force. 

14. The goose (the world or life) sells pearls; a gold vessel 
is full of them; but with him who knows not their value, what 
can be done? 

15. The goose abandons the lake, the body is withered and 
dry: Kabtr has called aloud, here is a path, there is a resting 
place! 


16. The goose abandons the lake, and lodges in a water jar. 
Kabir calls aloud, repair to your village, nor demolish your 
habitation. 

17. The goose and the paddy-bird are of one colour, and 
frolic in the same pool: the goose extracts the milk from the 
water, and the paddy-bird drinks the mire. 

18. Why comes the feeble doe to the green pool; numerous 
foes lie in wait for her; how should she escape? 

19. The three worlds form a cage; vice and virtue spread a 
net; life is the prey; and time the fowler. 

20. The half of a Sdkhi is sufficiently arduous, if duly in¬ 
vestigated; of what avail are the books of the Pandit, or in¬ 
cessant study? 

21. Having combined the five elements, I found one off¬ 
spring; now I ask the Pandit , whether life or the word be 
the greater. 

22. Of the five elements, the body was formed: when the 
body was formed what was done? subservient to action, it is 
called life, but by action life is destroyed. 

23. The offspring of the five elements is called Man; if one 
element be withdrawn, the whole compound is destroyed. 

24. With the five elements is the abode of a great mystery; 
when the body is decomposed, has any one found it? the word 
of the teachei is the guide. 

25. Colour proceeds from colour, yet behold all are but one: 
of whaL colour then is life l think well of this. 
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26. Life is wakefulness: the word is like Borax, white: who 
has seen the yellow drop, saith Kabir, that has turned the water 
of that colour? 

27. There is a mirror in the heart; but the face is not visible 
in it: then only will the face be reflected there, when doubleness 
of heart shall disappear. 

28. The dwelling of Kabir is on the peak of a mountain, and 
a narrow path leads to it, an ant cannot put its foot upon it, 
but the pious man may drive up an ox. 

29. .The blind man talks of a district, which he has not seen; 
they are possessed of a salt pit, and offer camphor for sale. 

30. The road that Sanaka and his brethren, that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesa have travelled, is still traversed by man¬ 
kind: what advice can I bestow? 

31. The plough ascends the hill; the horse stops in the vil¬ 
lage: the bee seeks for honey, where there are no flowers: de¬ 
clare the name of the plant. 

32. Sandal! restrain thy fragrance: on thy account, the wood 
is cut down; the living slay the living, and regard only the dead. 

33. The sandal (the soul) is guarded by serpents (passion); 
what can it effect? every hair is impregnated with venom; where 
shall Ambrosia enter? 

34. The seizer (death) lets not go his hold; though his tongue 
and beak be scorched: where it deems a dainty, the Chakor de¬ 
vours the burning coals. 

35. The Chakor (hill partridge) in its passion for the moon, 
digests the burning coal, Kabir declares it does not burn him, 
such is the fervour of his affection. 

36. The village is on the top of a mountain, and so is the 
abode of the stout man. Choose, Kabir, one for your protector, 
who can really give you an tfsylum. 

37. The crowd has taken the road travelled by the Pandit: 
Kabir has ascended the steep defile, where lies the abode of Ram. 

38. What, ho! Kabir, descend, together with your car and 
provender; your provender will fail, your feet will" grow weary, 
and your life will be in the hands of another. 

39. hrom the contest of swinging and being swung no one 
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has escaped. Gorakh (the founder of the Jogis) was stopped at 
the city of time; who shall be called exempt? 

40. Gorakh, enamoured as he was of Rama, is dead; his 
body was not burnt: (the Jogis bury the dead,) the flesh lias de¬ 
cayed, and is turned to clay, and such rank as the Kauravas 
enjoy does he obtain (bodily annihilation). 

41. The young camel flying from the wood has fallen into 
the stream; how shall the animal proclaim its misfortune, who 
shall learn it? 

42. After a search of many days an empty shrine is raised: 
the camel’s calf has strayed into a pit, and repents its heedless- 
ness, when assistance is far off. 

43. Kabir (mankind) bat not escaped error, he is seized in 
various forms: without knowledge of its lord the heart will be 
but ashes. 

44. Although not subject to fine, a heavy fine has been im¬ 
posed upon the world: it has proved unprofitable: avarice has 
disposed of it; the juice of the cane yields both clayed and can¬ 
died sugar. 

45. In the confines of the Malaga Mountain (where Sandal 
grows) the Palds (Butea) tree acquires fragrance; were the 
Bamboo to grow there for ages, it would never gain perfume. 

46. In the Woods of the Malaya Mountain grow trees of 
every kind, they may be called Sandal, but they yield not the 
Sandal of Malaya . 

47. Walking, walking still, the feet are weary; the city is yet 
far off, a tent is erected by the road side; say, who is to blame? 

48. The end of the journey is sunset, but night comes on 
mid-way: it is from the embrace of many lovers that the wanton 
is barren. 

49. Mart (the pride of intellect) enquires, when may I be 
allowed to go? the heart asks, wdien shall I go? the village 
(truth) that I have been these six months in quest of (investi¬ 
gating the sixDarsanas, or systems), is not half a mile remote. 

50. He has left his dwelling as an Ascetic, and goes to the 
thickets to practice penance: tired ol the Pan- Vox, he beats the 
betel-vender, and eats split pease. 



51. When a man (intending, however, here a Jogi) becomes 
acquainted with the name of Ram, his body becomes a mere 
skeleton; his eyes taste no repose; his limbs retain no flesh. 


52. He who sows Ram, never puts forth the buds of wrath: he at¬ 
taches no value to the valueless; he knows neither pleasure nor pain. 

53. The cut mango will not blossom, the slit ear cannot be 
reimited; whose loss is it, if they apply not the philosopher’s 
stone, that Gorakii had? 

54. They have not regarded good advice, but have determined 
for themselves. Kabir says and cries aloud, the world has passed 
away like a dream. 

55. Wien fire (evil) burns amidst the ocean (the world), no 
one sees the smoke: he is conscious of the fire who lighted it, 
and he who perishes in the flame. 

56. The incendiary orders the fire to be kindled, and he who 
lights it singes his wings: he expiates his own act: the thatch 
escapes, but the house is burned. 

57. When fire (truth) burns in the ocean (the mind), as it 
burns, it clears away the rubbish (worldly care). Pandits from 
the east and from the west have died in the discussion. 

58. When fire blazes in the ocean, the thatch of the house 
falls to pieces. Mankind weep as they resign their breath, and 
the inestimable jewel is lost. 

59. That a drop falls into the ocean, all can perceive; but 
that the drop and the ocean are but one, few can comprehend. 

60. The poison still remains in the soil, although the latter 
has been a hundred times sprinkled with ambrosia—man quits 
not the evil practices to which he has been long addicted. 

61. The bellows is applied to the damp wood, which calls 
aloud with pain: if again it is caught in the blacksmith’s forge, 
it will be burned the second lime. 

62. The soul that pines in absence, vainly flies to medica¬ 
ments for relief; sigh follows sigh; it faints repeatedly and re¬ 
covers, to exist, restless and distressed. 

63. The separated (spirit) is like the moist fuel which smokes 
and blazes by fits* then only w'ill it be exempted from pain, 
when all is utterly consumed. 
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64. An invitation has been issued in metre, and no one has 
understood the stanza; fortunate is the scholar who comprehends 
the word. 


65. Take the true word of Kabir to your heart; the mind 
has received, but not understood it, although it has been di¬ 
vulged throughout the four ages. 

66. If you are a true dealer, open the market of veracity; 
keep clean your inward man, and repel oppression to a distance. 

67. The house is of wood, fire is all around it; the Pandit 
with his learning is burnt: the prudent man makes his escape. 

68. Drops fall from heaven on the verdure of Srdvan: all the 
world are Vaishnavas , no one listens to the teacher. 

69. The bather dives nor comes up again; I think within 
myself, should sleep surprise him in the stream of fascination, 
what will befall him? 

70. The Sdkhi (text) is uttered, but not obeyed; the road is 
pointed out, but not followed: the stream of fascination sweeps 
him away; he finds no place to put his feet. 

71. Many there are that talk, but few that, take care to be 
found: let him pass on without regard, who practices not what 
he professes. 

72. One by one, let each be considered, and adhered to, so 
shall error be stopped: he wha is double-faced like a drum, 
shall he slapped (like a drum) on both cheeks. 

73. He who has no check upon his tongue, has no truth in 
his heart; keep him not company: he will kill you on the 
high way. 

74. Life has been destroyed by the repeated falsehoods of 
the tongue; it has strayed on the path of pride, and been whirled 
in the swing of time. 

75. Put a check upon the tongue; speak not much; associate 
with the wise; investigate the wmrds of the teacher. 

76. The body is wounded by a spear, the head is broken off, 
and left in the flesh; it cannot be extracted without the load¬ 
stone: a thousand other stones are of no avail. 

77. At first the ascent is difficult, but afterwards the way is 
easy; the beauty is behind die curtain, far from the pregnant woman. 
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78. Worldly existence is the season for reflecting what is the 
Yoga: the season is passing away; think ye, who have under¬ 
standing. 


70. Doubt has overcome the world, and no one has triumphed 
over doubt: he will refute doubt, who has investigated the word. 

50. The eyes see dimly from incessant babbling, Kabir cries 
aloud, and says, understand the word that is spoken. 

51. Life is the philosopher’s stone, the world is of iron: Parsi 
(Mdyd) comes from Paras (God), the mintage is of the former. 

82. Affection is the garment in which man dresses for the 
dance: consign yourself hand and foot to him, whose body and 
soul are truth. 

83. In the concavity of the mirror the image is formed: the 
dog seeing his likeness barks at it till he dies. 

84. But as a man viewing his reflexion in a mirror, knows 
that it and the original are but one, so should he know that this 
element, is but that element, and that thus the world proceeds. 

85. Kabir cries aloud to his fellows: ascend the sandal ridge; 
whether there be a road prepared or not; what matters it to me? 

86. Truth, provided there be truth in the heart, is the best 
of all; there can be no happiness without truth, let man do as 
he will. 

87. Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your 
heart; a real diamond should be purchased, the mock gem is 
waste of capital. 

88. Truth is the best of all, if it be known for truth—when 
truth combines with truth, then a real union is effected. 

89. No act of devotion can equal truth; no crime is so hei¬ 
nous as falsehood; in the heart where truth abides, there is 
my abode. 

90. The net of error catches the heron; the simpleton falls 
into the snare: Kabir declares, that he will escape the toils, 
who has discrimination in his heart. 

91. Like the harlot companion of the minstrel is life (Jiv) 9 
associated with intellect ( man) , at his command, she dances 
various steps, and is never separated from him. 

92. This pride of intellect is manifold; now a swindler, now 
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a thief; now a liar, now a murderer; men, sages, gods, have 
run after it in vain; its mansion has a hundred gates. 

03. The snake of separation has attached itself to the body, 
and darted its fangs into the heart: into the body of the Sddh 
it finds no admission: prepare yourself for what may happen. 

94. How is it possible to reach the city when the guide can¬ 
not point out the road? when the boat is crazy, how shall the 
passengers get clear of the Ghail 

95. When the master is blind, what is to become of the scho¬ 
lar? when the blind leads the blind, both will fall into the well. 

96. Yet the master is helpless when the scholar is unapt: it 
is blowing through a barnbu, to teach wisdom to the dull. 

97. The instruction of the foolish is waste of knowledge; a 
maund of soap cannot wash charcoal white. 

98. The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for itself does the 
stream collect its waters: for the benefit of others alone does 
the sage assume a bodily shape. 

99. I have wept for mankind, but no one has wept with me; 
he will join in my tears, who comprehends the word. 

100. All have exclaimed, master, master, but to me this 
doubt arises: how can they sit down with the master, whom they 
do not know? 

The preceding will serve as exemplifications of the 
compositions of this school: they are necessarily un¬ 
satisfactory, as amongst some hundreds of similar 
passages the business of selection, when confined to 
the few admissible in this place, is unavoidably per¬ 
plexing and incomplete: they are, however, sufficient 
for the present purpose, as the perusal of the entire 
work from which they have been selected would not 
convey any more positive notions of the doctrines of 
Kcibir: these we shall now proceed to state according 
to the authority of the Su/ch Nidhdn, 

1 he Sukh i\ idhdn is supposed to be addressed by 
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Kabir himself to Dharmadas, his chief pupil, and a 
follower of Bdmdnand’s doctrines; it is said to be the 
work of Srutgopal , the first of Kabik’s disciples. 

From this authority it appears, that, although the 
Kabir Panthis have withdrawn, in such a very es¬ 
sential point as worship, from the Hindu communion, 
they still preserve abundant vestiges of their primitive 
source; and that their notions are in substance the 
same as those of the Pauranic sects, especially of the 
Vaishnava division. They admit of but one God, the 
creator of the world, and in opposition to the Vedanta 
notions of the absence of every quality and form, they 
assert that he has a body formed of the five elements 
of matter, and that he has mind endowed with the 
three Gunas, or qualities of being; of course of in¬ 
effable purity and irresistible power: he is free from 
the defects of human natures, and can assume what 
particular shape he will: in all other respects he does 
not differ from man, and the pure man, the Sadh of 
the Kabir sect, is his living resemblance, and after 
death is his associate and equal; he is eternal, without 
end or beginning, as in fact is the elementary matter 
of which he consists, and of which all things are 
made residing in him before the} took their present 
form, as the parts of the tree abide in the seed, or 
flesh, blood and bone may be considered to be present 
in the seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and 
the identity of their essential nature, proceeds the 
doctrine, that God and man are not only the same, 
but that they are both in the same manner every 
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thing that lives and moves and has its being. Other 
sects have adopted these phrases literally, but the 
followers of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the 
individuality of being, and only intend these texts as 
assertions of all nature originally participating in com¬ 
mon elementary principles. 

The Paramapurusha was alone for seventy-two 
ages, for after the Pauraiilks the Kabir Pantliis main¬ 
tain successive and endless creations: he then felt a 
desire to renew the world, which desire became mani¬ 
fest in a female form 1 , being the Maya, from whom 
all the mistaken notions current amongst mankind 
originate: with this female the Adi Bhavdni Prakriti 

t 

or Sakti, the Parama Purusha, or first male, co¬ 
habits, and begets the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva: he then disappears, and the lady makes 
advances to her own sons: to their questions of her 
origin and character, she tells them, she was the bride 
of the first great invisible being, without shape and 
void, and whom she describes agreeably to the Vedanta 
notions; that she is now at liberty, and being of the 
same nature as themselves, is a fit associate for them: 
the deities hesitate, and Vishnu especially, putting 
some rather puzzling queries to Maya, secured the 
respect of the Kabir Pantliis, and excited the wrath 


* These notions are common to the whole Hindu system- 
diversified accouling to the favorite object of worship, but essen¬ 
tially the same in all sects; we shall have occasion to discuss 
them more fully under the division Sdktas, or worshippers of 
Sakti. 
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of the goddess: she appears as Mahd Mitya, or Bar git, 
and frightens her sons into a forgetfulness of their 
real character, assent to her doctrines, and compliance 
with her desires: the result of this is the birth of 
Saraswati, Lakshmi and Uma, whom she weds to the 
three deities, and then establishing herself at Jwala- 
mukhi, leaves the three wedded pairs to frame the 
universe, and give currency to the different errors of 
practice and belief which they have learnt from her. 

It is to the falsehood of Maya and her criminal 
conduct that the Kabir Panthis perpetually allude in 
their works, and in consequence of the deities pinning 
their faith upon her sleeve, that they refuse them any 
sort of reverential homage: the essence of all religion 
is to know Kabir in his real form, a knowledge which 
those deities and their worshippers, as well as the 
followers of Mohammed, are all equally strange to, 
although the object of their religion, and of all reli¬ 
gions , is the same. 

Life is the same in all beings, and when free from 
the vices and defects of humanity, assumes any ma¬ 
terial form it pleases: as long as it is ignorant of its 
source and parent, however, it is doomed to trans¬ 
migration through various forms, and amongst others 
we have a new class of them, for it animates the pla- 
netary bodies, undergoing a fresh transfer, it is sup¬ 
posed, whenever a star or meteor falls: as to heaven 
and hell, they are the inventions of Mitya , and are 
therefore both imaginary, except that the Sioarga of 
the Hindus, and Bihisht of the Musahnans, imply 
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worldly luxury and sensual enjoyment, whilst the 
Narak and Jehannam are those cares and pains which 
make a hell upon earth. 

The moral code of the Kcibir Panthis is short, but 
if observed faithfully is of a rather favourable ten¬ 
dency. Life is the gift of God, and must not there¬ 
fore be violated by his creatures; Humanity is, con¬ 
sequently, a cardinal virtue, and the shedding of blood, 
whether of man or animal, a heinous crime. Truth is 
the other great principle of their code, as all the ills 
of the world, and ignorance of God, are attributable 
to original falsehood. Retirement from the world is 
desirable, because the passions and desires, the hopes 
and fears which the social state engenders, are all 
hostile to tranquillity and purity of spirit, and prevent 
that undisturbed meditation on man and God which 
is necessary i:o their comprehension. The last great 
point is the usual sum and substance of every sect 
amongst the Hindus * 1 , implicit devotion in word, act, 
and thought to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, 
however, the characteristic spirit of the KabirPanthis 
appears, and the pupil is enjoined to scrutinize his 
teacher’s doctrines and acts, to be first satisfied that 
he is the sage he pretends to be, before he resigns 


1 The Mdgavat declares the Deity and Gum to be the same: 

i 

NabhJLi declares the Deity, Guru, worshipper, and worship, to 
be four names and one substance: 

^3 TToR II 
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himself to his control. This sect, indeed, is re¬ 
markably liberal in this respect, and the most fre¬ 
quently recurring texts of Kabir are those which en¬ 
force an attentive examination of the doctrine, that 
he offers to his disciples. The chief of each community 
has absolute authority over his dependents: the only 
punishments he can award, however, are moral, not 
physical—irregular conduct is visited by reproof and 
admonition: if the offender does not reform, the Guru 
refuses to receive his salutation; if still incurable, the 
only further infliction is expulsion from the fraternity. 

The doctrine of outward conformity, and the ab¬ 
sence of visible objects of worship have prevented this 
sect from spreading very generally throughout India: 
it is, however, very widely diffused, and, as I have 
observed, has given rise to many others, that have 
borrowed its phraseology, and caught a considerable 
portion of its spirit: the sect itself is split into a va¬ 
riety of subdivisions, and there are no fewer than 
twelve branches of it traced up to the founder, be¬ 
tween which a difference of opinion as well as descent 
prevails: the founders of these twelve branches, and 
the position of their descendants, are the following:— 

1. Srutgopal Das, the author of the Sulch Nidhdn: 
his successors preside over the Chaura at Benares, 
the Samddh at Magar. an establishment at Jag anno th, 
and one at Dwarakd. 

2. Bhago Das, the author of the Bijak: his ‘succes¬ 
sors reside at Dhanauti . 

3. Ndray an Dds, and 
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4. Churamah Das ; these two were the sons of 
Dharma Das, a merchant of the Kasaundhya tribe, 
ot the Sri Vaishhava sect, and one of Kabir' s first 
and most important converts; his residence was at 
Bandlw near Jabbalpur, where the Maths of his pos¬ 
terity long remained: the Mahants were family men, 
thence termed Vans Gurus : the line of Narayan Das 
is extinct, and the present successor of Churamah , 
being the son of a concubine, is not acknowledged as 
a Mahant by all the other branches. 

5. Jaggo Das', the Graddi or Pillow at Cuttack. 

6. Jivan Das, the founder of the Satnami sect, to 
whom we shall again have occasion to advert. 

7. Kamal. —Bombay: the followers of this teacher 
practice the Yoga. Kamal himself is said to have 
been the son of Kabir, but the only authority for this 
is a popular and proverbial phrase 1 . 

8. Tdk Salt. —Baroda. 

9. Jnani. —Majjhnf near Sahasram. 

10. Sdheb Das. —Cuttack: his followers have also 
some distinct notions, and form a sect called Mala 
Panthis. 

11. Nityanand. 

12. kamal kadi these two settled somewhere in 
the Dekhan, but my informant could not tell me ex- 
actly whole, llieie are also some popular, and per- 

1 ^fiT wt ^ Ur! || “The Race of 

Kabir became extinct when his son Kamal was born,” Kamal 
adopting, on principle, a life of celibacy, or being a person of 
worldly appetites. — Roebuck' s Proverbs, II, 1, 656. 
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aps local, distinctions of the sect, as Hansa Kab'iris, 
Dana Kabir is, and Mangrela Kabir is, but in what 
respect, except appellation, they differ from the rest 
has not been ascertained. 


Of these establishments the Kabir Chaura, at Be¬ 
nares, is pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly 
visited by wandering members of the sect, as well as 
by those of other kindred heresies: its Mahant receives 
and feeds these visitors whilst they stay, although the 
establishment has little to depend upon, except the 
occasional donations of its lay friends and followers. 
Balvant Sinh, and his successor, Cheit Sinii, were 
great patrons of it, and the latter granted to the 
Chaura a fixed monthly allowance. Chelt Sinh also 
attempted to form some estimate of the numbers of 
the sect, and if we may credit the result, they must 
be very considerable indeed, as at a grand meeting, 
or Mela, which he instituted near Benares, no fewer 
than 35,000 Kabir Panthis of the Monastic and Men¬ 
dicant class are said to have been collected. There is 
no doubt that the Kabir Panthis, both clerical and 
lay, are very numerous in all the provinces of upper 
and central India, except, perhaps, in Bengal itself: 
the quaker-like spirit of the sect, their abhorrence of 
all violence, their regard for truth, and the inobtru- 
siveness of their opinions, render them very inoffen¬ 
sive members of the state: their mendicants also never 
solicit alms, and in this capacity even they are less 
obnoxious than the many religious vagrants, whom 
the rank soil of Hindu superstition and the ener- 
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vating operation of an Indian climate so plentifully 
engender. 


KHAKIS. 

This division of the Vaishnavas is generally derived, 
though not immediately, from Ramanand , and is un¬ 
doubtedly connected in its polity, and practice, with 
his peculiar followers. The reputed founder is Kil, 
the disciple of Krishnadas, whom some accounts make 
the disciple of Asanand , the disciple of Ramanand, 
hut the history of the Klidki sect is not well known, 
and it seems to be of modern origin, as no notice of 
it occurs in the Bhakta Mala, or in any other work 
that has been consulted: the sectaries, though believed 
to be rather numerous, appear to be either confined 
to a few particular districts, or to lead wholly an er¬ 
ratic life, in which latter character they are confounded 
with the class of Vairagis : as no written accounts 
have been procured, and the opportunities of obtain¬ 
ing oral information have been rare and imperfect, a 
very brief notice of this sect is all that can here be 
offered. 

The Khakis, as the name implies, are distinguished 
from the other Vaishnavas, by the application of clay 
and ashes to their dress or persons i those who re¬ 
side in fixed establishments generally dress like other 
Vaishnavas, but those who lead a wandering life go 
either naked or neail_y so, smearing their bodies with, 
the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and making, 
in this state, an appearance very incompatible with 
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the mild and decent character of the Vaishhava sects: 
the Khakis also frequently wear the Ja'ta, or braided 
hair, after the fashion of the votaries of Siva, and, in 
fact, it appears that this sect affords one of the many 
instances of the imitative spirit common amongst 
the Hindu polytheists, and has adopted, from the 
Saivas, some of their characteristic practices, blending 
them with the preferential adoration of Vishnu, as 
Raghundth or Rama : the Khakis also worship Six a, 
and pay particular veneration to Hanuman. 

Many Khakis are established about Furukhabad, 
but their principal seat on this side of India is at Ila- 
num&n Garh, near Ayodhyd, in Oude: the Samddh 
or spiritual throne of the founder, is said to be at 
Jay pur: the term Samddh applied to it, however, would 
seem to indicate their adopting a like practice with 
the Jog is, that of burying their dead, as the word 
is more generally used to express a tomb or mauso¬ 
leum 1 . 


1 The little information given in the text, was obtained from 
the Superior of a small, but neat establishment on the bank of 
the river, above Visrdnta Ghat, at Furukhabad. The Ghat and 
Math had been recently erected by a merchant of Lucknow: the 
tenants, three or four in number, were a deputation from Ayodhyd, 
in Oude, and were but little acquainted with their own pecu¬ 
liarities, although not veluctant to communicate what they knew; 
other Khakis encountered here were Ndgas and Brahmachdris, 
with whom no satisfactory communication was attainable; there 
were other establishments, but time did not permit their being 
visited. 


7» 
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MALUK DASIS. 

The Maluk Ddsis form another subdivision of the 
Rdmdnandi Vaishnavas , of comparatively uncertain 
origin and limited importance: they are generally 
traced from Rdmdnand in this manner: 1. Rdmdnand, 
2. Asdnand , 8. Krishna Dds, 4. Ktl, 5. Maluk Das; 
making the last, consequently, contemporary with the 
author of the Bhakta Mala, and placing him in the 
reign of Akbar, or about 250 years ago. 

We had occasion, in the notice taken of Nabhaji, 
to shew that the spiritual genealogy now enumerated 
could scarcely be correct, for as Ram an and must 
have flourished prior to the year 1400, we have but 
three generations between him and the date even ol 
Akbar’s succession 1555, or a century and a half: it 
was then mentioned, however, that according to the 
Bhakta Maid, Krishna Das was not the pupil of Asa- 
nani), and consequently the date of succession was 
not necessarily uninterrupted: we might therefore 
place Maluk Das, where there is reason to place Na- 
bhaji, about the end of Akbar’s reign, as far as this 
genealogy is to be depended upon, but there is reason 
to question even its accuracy, and to bring down 
Maluk Das to a comparatively recent period: the uni¬ 
form belief of his followers is indeed sufficient testi¬ 
mony on this head, and they are invariably agreed in 
making him contemporary with Aurenozeb. 

The modifications of the Vaishhava doctrines intro¬ 
duced by Maluk Das, appear to have been little more 
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than the name of the teacher, and a shorter streak of 
red upon the forehead: in one respect indeed there is 
an important distinction between these and the Rama- 
nandi ascetics, and the teachers of the Maluk Basis 
appear to be of the secular order, Grihasthas , or 
house-holders, whilst the others are all coenobites: the 
doctrines, however, are essentially the same: Vishnu, 
as Rama, is the object of their practical adoration, 
and their principles partake of the spirit of quietism, 
which pervades these sects: their chief authority is 
the Bhagavad Gita, and they read some small Sanskrit 
tracts, containing the praise of Rama: they have also 
some Hindi Sdkhis, and Vishnu Radas attributed to 
their founder, as also a work in the same language, 
entitled the Basratan : the followers of this sect are 
said to be numerous in particular districts, especially 
amongst the trading and servile classes, to the former 
of which the founder belonged 1 . 


The principal establishment ol the Maluk Basis is 
at Kara Manikpur, the birth-place of the founder, and 
still occupied by his descendants’; the present Mahant 


1 A verse attributed to Maluk Das is so generally current, 
as to have become proverbial, it is unnecessary to point out its 
resemblance to Christian texts: 

^ *r ’TRrO wr * wm i 

TpgcfiT cfit W*t °RT II 

“The snake performs no service, the bird discharges no duty. 
Maluk Das declares, Ram is the giver of all.” [Roebucks Pro¬ 
verbs , II, l, 36.] 

3 There is some variety in the accounts here, Mathura Natu 
says, the Tomb is at Kara ; Pur an Das asserts, that it is at 
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is the eighth in descent from him: the series is thus 
enumerated: 


i. Maluk Das. 2. Ramsanahi. 3. Krishnasnahi. 
4. Thakur Das. 5. Gopal Das. 6. Kunj Bkhari. 
7. Ramsahu. 8. Seoprasad Das. 9. Ganga Prasad 
Das , the present Mahant. 

The Math at Kara is situated near the river, and 
comprises the dwellings of the Mahant, and at the 
time it was visited, of fifteen resident Chelas, or dis¬ 
ciples, accommodations for numerous religious men¬ 
dicants who come hither in pilgrimage, and a temple 
dedicated to Ravnachandra: the Gaddi, or pillow of 
the sect, is here, and the actual pillow originally used 
by Maluk Das is said to be still preserved. Besides 
this establishment, there are six other Maths belong¬ 
ing to this sect, at Allahabad, Benares, Brindavan, 
Ayodhyd, Lucknow, which is modern, having been 
founded by Gomati Das, under the patronage of 
Asef ad Daula, and Jaganndth, which last is of 
great repute as rendered sacred by the death of Ma¬ 
luk Das. 


Jaganndth, and the birth-place at Kara — he has been at both: 
‘he establishment at Jaganndth is of great repute; it is near to a 
Math of Kabir Panthis, and all ascetics who go to this place of 
pilgrimage consider it essential to receive the Maluk Dds kd 
Tukrd, from the one, and Kabir kd Tarani , from the other, or 
a piece of bread and spoonful of sour rice water. This and most 
of the other particufais were procured for me from the present 
Mahant by a young oliicei, Lieut. Wilton, stationed for a short 
time at Kara . 
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This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the 
Rdmdnandi stock, and is always included amongst 
the Vaishnava schisms: its founder is said to have 
been a pupil of one of the Kabir Pantlii teachers, and 
to be the fifth in descent from Raman and , according 
to the following genealogy: — 

1. Kabir. 4. Vimal. 

2. Kamal. 5. Buddhan . 

3. Jamal. 6. Dddu. 

The worship is addressed to Rama, but it is restricted 
to the Jap a, or repetition of his name, and the Rama 
intended is the deity, as negatively described in the 
Vedanta theology: temples and images are prohibited. 

Dddu was a cotton cleaner by profession: he was 
born at Ahmedabdd, but in his twelfth year removed 
to Sambhur, in Ajmir: he thence travelled to Kalyan- 
pur, and next removed to Naraina, in his thirty- 
seventh year, a place four cos from Sambhur, and 
twenty from Jaypur. When here, he was admonished, 
by a voice from heaven, to addict himself to a reli¬ 
gious life, and he accordingly retired to Baker aha 
mountain, five cos from Naraina, where, after some 
time, lie disappeared, and no traces of him could be 
found. His followers believe he was absorbed into the 
deity. It the list of his religious descent be accurate, 
he flourished about the year 1600, at the end of Ak- 
bar’s reign, or in the beginning of that of Jehangir. 
The followers of Dddu wear no peculiar frontal mark 




nor Mala, but carry a rosary, and are further dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar sort of cap, a round white 
cap, according to some, but according to others, one 
with four corners, and a flap hanging down behind; 
which it is essential that each man should manufacture 
for himself. 

The DdduPanthis are of three classes: the Viraktas, 
who are religious characters, who go bare-headed, 
and have but one garment and one water-pot. The 
Nag as, who carry arms, which they are willing to 
exercise for hire, and, amongst the Hindu princes, 
they have been considered as good soldiers. The third 
class is that of the Vi star Dhdris, who follow the oc¬ 
cupations of ordinary life. A further sub-division 
exists in this sect, and the chief branches again form 
fifty-two divisions, or Thambas, the peculiarities of 
which have not been ascertained. The Dddu Panthis 
burn their dead at dawn, but their religious members 
not unfrequently enjoin, that their bodies, after death, 
shall be thrown into some field, or some wilderness, 
to be devoured by the beasts and birds of prey, as 
they say that in a funeral pile insect life is apt to be 
destroyed. 

ihe Dadu Panthis are said to be very numerous in 
Mans dr and Ajmir: of the Nag a class alone the Raja 
ol Jay pur is reported to entertain as soldiers more 
than ten thousand: the chiel place of worship is at 
Naraina; where the bed of Dddu, and the collection 
of rhe texts ol the sect are preserved and worshipped: 
a small building on the hill marks the place of his 
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disappearance—a Meld, or fair, is held annually, from 
the day of new moon to that of full moon in Phalgun 
(Febr.-March) at Naraina. The tenets of the sect are 
contained in several Bhdshd works, in which it is said 
a vast number of passages from the Kabir writings 
are inserted, and the general character of which is 
certainly of a similar nature 1 * * * . The Ddclu Panthis 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the followers of 
Kabtr, and are frequent visitors at the Chaura. 

[To supply the deficiency alluded to in the note, we reprint 
from the 6th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal pp. 484-37, and 750-56, the translation, by Captain 
Cr. B. Siddons, of two chapters from one of the granths or ma¬ 
nuals of the Dadupanthis. The translator gives (p. 750) the 
following particulars respecting his visit to one of their Maths: 

“When not interested in the subject , I chanced to visit one of 
the Dadupanthi institutions at a village near Sambhur, and was 
particularly struck by the contented and severe countenances of the 
sectaries. There were a Principal and several Professors, which 
gave the place the appearance of a College. The former occupied 
a room at the top of the building, and seemed quite absorbed 
in meditation.—The sect is maintained by the admission to it of 
proselytes, and marriage is, I believe, forbidden; as also the 
growing any hair about the face, which gives to the priests the 
appearance of old women.’ 5 


1 I had prepared a list of the contents of one of their manuals, 
and a translation of a few passages, but the Manuscript has been 
mislaid. The work was lent me for a short time by one of the 
sect, who would on no account part with it. The above notice 
was taken partly from a statement in Hindi, procured at A oraina 

by Lieut. Col. Smith, and partly from verbal information ob¬ 

tained at Benares. JJddu is not mentioned in the Bkakta Maid, 

but there is some account of him in the Dabistan . [Engl, trans¬ 

lation, II? P- 233 0 
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The Chapter on Faith,—qfiT gpf. 

1. Whatever Ram willeth, that, without the least difficulty, 
shall be; why, therefore, do ye kill yourselves with grief, when 
grief can avail you nothing? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, God made. Whatsoever is 
to be made, God will make. Whatsoever is, God maketh,— 
then why do any of ye afflict yourselves? 

3. Dadu sayeth, Thou, oh God! art the author of all things 
which have been made, and from thee will originate all things 
which are to be made. Thou art the maker, and the cause of 
all things made. There is none other but thee. 

4. He is my God, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate 
upon him in whose hands are life and death. 

5. He is my God, who created heaven, earth, hell, and the 
intermediate space; who is the beginning and end of all creation; 
and who provideth for all. 

6. I believe that God made man, and that he maketh every 
thing. He is my friend. 

7. Let faith in God characterize all your thoughts, words, and 
actions. He who servethGod, places confidence in nothing else. 

8. If the remembrance of God be in your hearts, ye will be 
able to accomplish things which are impracticable. But those 
who seek the paths of God are few! 

9. He who understandeth how to render his calling sinless, 
shall be happy in that calling, provided he be with God. 

10. If he that perfecteth mankind occupy a place in your 
hearts, you will experience his happiness inwardly. Ram is in 
every thing; Ram is eternal. 

11. Oh foolish one! God is not far from you. He is near 
you. ou are ignorant, but he knoweth every thing, and is 
careful in bestowing. 

12. Consideration and power belong to God, who is omni¬ 
scient. Strive to preserve God, and give heed to nothing else. 

13. Care can avail nothing; it devoureth life: for those things 
shall happen which God shall direct. 

14. He who causeth the production of all living things, giveth 
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to their mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They are placed 
amidst the fires of the belly: nevertheless they remain unscorched. 

15. Oh, forget not, my brother, that God’s power is always 
with you. There is a formidable pass within you, and crowds 
of evil passions flock to it: therefore comprehend God. 

16. Commend the qualities which God possesseth. lie gave 
you eyes, speech, head, feet, mouth, ears, and hands. He is 
the lord of life and of the world. 

17. Ye forget God, who was indefatigable in forming every 
thing, and who keepetli every thing in order; ye destroy his 
doctrines. Remember God, for lie endued your body with life: 
remember that beloved one, who placed you in the womb, reared 
and nourished you. 

18. Preserve God in your hearts, and put faith into your 
minds, so that by God’s power your expectations may be realized. 

19. He taketh food and employment, and distributed them. 
God is near; he is always with me. 

20. In order that he may diffuse happiness, God becometh 
subservient to all; and although the knowledge of this is in the 
hearts of the foolish, yet will they not praise his name. 

21. Although the people every where stretch out their hands 
to God; although his pow T er is so extensive, yet is he sometimes 
subservient to all. 

22. Oh God, thou art as it were exceeding riches; thy regu¬ 
lations are without compare, thou art the chief of every world, 
yet remainest invisible. 

23. Dadu sayeth, I will become the sacrifice of the Godhead; 
of him Avho supporteth every thing; of him who is able, in one 
moment, to rear every description of animal, from a worm even 
to an elephant. 

24. Take such food and raiment as it may please God to 
provide you with. You require naught besides. 

25. Those men who are contented, eat of the morsel which 
is from God. Oh disciple! why do you wish for other lood, 
which resembles carrion ? 

26. He that partaketh of but one grain of the love of God, 
shall be released from the sinfulness of all his doubts and actions. 
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Who need cook, or who need grind? Wherever ye cast your 
eyes, ye may see provisions. 

27. Meditate on the nature of your bodies, which resemble 
earthen vessels; and put every thing away from them, which is 
not allied to God. 

28. Dadu sayeth, [ take for my spiritual food, the water and 
the leaf of Ram. For the world I care not, but God’s love is 
unfathomable. 

29. Whatever is the will of God, will assuredly happen; 
therefore do not destroy yourselves by anxiety, but listen. 

30. What hope can those have elsewhere, even if they wan¬ 
dered over the whole earth, who abandon God? oh foolish one I 
righteous men who have meditated on this subject, advise you 
to abandon all things but God, since all other things are affliction. 

31. It will be impossible for you to profit any thing, if you 
arc not with God, even if you w r ere to wander from country to 
country; therefore, oh ignorant, abandon all other things, for 
they are affliction, and listen to the voice of the holy. 

32. Accept with patience the offering of truth, believing it to 
be true; fix your heart on God, and be humble as though you 
were dead. 

33. He who meditateth on the wisdom wdiich is concealed, 
eateth his morsel and is without desires. The holy praise his 
name, who hath no illusion. 

34. Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may 
bring before you; because whatever God pleaseth to direct, can 
never be wrong. 

35. Have no desires, but eat in faith and with meditation 
whatever chances to fall in your way. Go not about, tearing 
from the tree, which is invisible. 

36. Have no desires, but take the food which chances to fall 
in yonr way, believing it to be correct, because it cometh from 
God; as much as if it were a mouthful of atmosphere. 

37. All things are exceeding 8v eet to those who love God; 
they would never style them bitter, even if filled with poison; 
on the contrary, they woubl accept them, as if they were am- 
brosia. 
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38. Adversity is good, if on account of God; but it is useless 
to pain the body. Without God, the comforts of wealth are un¬ 
profitable. 

39. He that believeth not in the one God, hath an unsettled 
mind; he will be in sorrow, though in the possession of riches: 
but God is without price. 

40. The mind which hath not faith, is fickle and unsettled, 
because, not being fixed by any certainty, it changeth from one 
thing to another. 

41. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore long not for grief 
nor for joy, because by seeking the one, you may find the other. 
Forget not to praise God. 

42. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore neither wish for 
heaven nor he apprehensive on account of hell. Whatever was 
ordained, is. 

43. Whatever is to be, will be; and that which God hath 
ordained can neither be augmented nor decreased. Let your 
minds understand this. 

44. Whatever is to be, will be; and nothing else can happen. 
Accept that which is proper for you to receive, but nothing else. 

45. Whatever God ordereth, shall happen, so why do ye vex 
yourselves? Consider God as supreme over all; he is the sight 
for you to behold. 

46. Dadu sayeth, Do unto me, oh God! as thou thickest 
best—I am obedient to thee. My disciples! behold no other God; 
go nowhere but to him. 

17. T am satisfied of this, that your happiness will be in pro¬ 
portion to your devotion. The heart of Dadu worshippeth God 
night and da}. 

48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made. Those 
are his holy servants who are satisfied with them. 

49. We are not creators — the Creator is a distinct being; he 
can make whatever he desireth, but we can make nothing. 

50. Kaiuka left Unwns and w'enl to Mughor in search of 
God. Kam met him without concealment, and his object was 
accomplished. 

51. Dadv sayeth, My earnings are God. He is my food and 
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my supporter; by his spiritual sustenance, have all my members 
been nourished. 

52. The five elements of my existence are contented with 
one food: my mind is intoxicated: hunger leave til him who wor¬ 
shipped no other but God. 

53. God is my clothing and my dwelling. He is my ruler, 
my body, and my soul. 

54. God ever fostereth his creatures; even as a mother serves 
her offspring, and keepeth it from harm. 

55. Oh God, thou who art the truth, grant me contentment, 
love, devotion, and faith. Thy servant Dai>u prayeth for true 
patience, and that he may be devoted to thee. 


The Chapter on Meditation,—3>T 

Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of 
God, obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious. 
To God the first, and the last. 

He that knoweth not delusion is my God. 

1. Dadu hath said, in water there exists air, and in air water; 
yet are these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, on the 
mysterious affinity between God and the soul. 

2. Even as ye see your countenance reflected in a mirror, or 
your shadow in the still water, so behold Ram in your minds, 
because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into a mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, but he 
in whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good. 

4. As the til plant contains oil, and the flower sweet odour, 
as butter is in milk, so is God in every thing. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple for 
himself to dwell in; for God liveth in the mind, and none other 
but God. 

6. Oh! 2ny friend, recognize that being with whom thou art 
so intimately connected; think not that God is distant, but be¬ 
lieve that like thy own shadow, He is ever near thee. 

7. The stalk of the lotus cometli from out of water, and yet 
the lotus separates itself from the water! For why? Because it 
loves the moon better. 
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8. So let your meditations tend to one object, and believe 
that he who by nature is void of delusion, though not actually 
the mind, is in the mind of aU. 

9. To one that truly meditateth, there are millions, who, 
outwardly only, observe the forms of religion. The world in¬ 
deed is filled with the latter, but of the former there are very few. 

10. The heart which possesseth contentment wanteth for 
nothing, but that which hath it not, knoweth not what happiness 
meaneth. 

11. If ye would be happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an 
evil which ye know to be great, but have not fortitude to abandon. 

12. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all besides; abandon all things for the love of God, 
for this Dadu declares is the true devotion. 

13. Cast off pride, and become acquainted with that which is 
devoid of sin. Attach yourselves to Ram, who is sinless, and 
suffer the thread of your meditations to be upon him. 

14. Ail have it in their power to take away their own lives, 
but they cannot release their souls from punishment; for God 
alone is able to pardon the soul, though few deserve his mercy. 

15. Listen to the admonitions of God, and you will care not 
for hunger nor for thirst; neither for heat, nor cold; ye will be 
absolved from the imperfections of the flesh. 

16. Draw your mind forth, from within. and dedicate it to 
God; because if ye subdue the imperfections of your flesh, ye 
will think only of God. 

17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your imper¬ 
fections and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you; 
but they will return to you again when ye cease to call upon him. 

18. Dadu loved Ram incessantly; he partook of his spiritual 
essence and constantly examined the mirror which was within him. 

19. lie subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame 
all evil inclinations; he crushed every improper desire, where¬ 
fore the light of Ram will shine upon him. 

20. He that giveth his body to the world, and rendereth up 
his soul to its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness 
of death, and the misery which is caused by pain. 
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21. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves 
of the impurities of your bodies. Be fearless and let no mortal 
qualities pervade you. 

22. From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, 
because all sins enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with 
the fearless and conduct yourselves towards the light of God. 

23. For there neither sword nor poison have power to de¬ 
stroy, and sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, 
and the fire of death will be guarded, as it w r ere with water. 

24. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he 
is wise and suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. 
He loveth but one God. 

25. The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from being 
influenced by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the one God. 
Afford help also to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is vanity 
which impelleth us to boast of our own merits, and which causeth 
us to exult, in being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words 
of the holy, that the fever of your body may depart from you. 

27. For when ye comprehend the w r ords of the holy, ye will 
be disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed in God. If 
ye flatter yourselves, you will never comprehend. 

28. When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible one 
from the mouth of his priest9,' ye w r ili be disentangled from all 
impurities; turn ye round therefore, and examine yourselves w r ell 
in the mirror which crowneth the lotus. 

29. Meditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is able 
to increase in you the love and worship of God. Purify your 
minds, retaining only that which is excellent. 

30. Meditate on him by whom all things were made. Pandits 
and Qazis arc fools : of what avail are the heaps of books which 
they have compiled? 

31. What does it avail to compile a heap of books? Let your 
minds treely meditate on the spirit of God, that, they may be 
enlightened regarding the mystery of his divinity. Wear not 
away your lives, by studying the Vedas. 

32. There is fire in water and water in fire, hut the ignorant 
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know it not. He is wise that meditateth on God, the beginning 
and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, and pain is always 
accompanied with pleasure. Meditate on God, the beginning and 
end, and remember that hereafter there will be two rewards. 

34. In sweet there is bitter, and in bitter there is sweet, 
although the ignorant know it not. Dadu hath meditated on the 
qualities of God, the eternal. 

35. Oh man! ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. Do 
nothing until thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions. 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the nature of thy inclinations 
before thou allowest thyself to be guided by them; acquaint thy¬ 
self thoroughly with the purity of thy wishes, so that thou 
mayest become absorbed in God. 

37. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, 
is a great man, but he that first acteth, and then considereth is 
a fool whose countenance is as black as the face of the former 
is resplendent. 

38. He that is guided by deliberation, will never experience 
sorrow or anxiety: on the contrary he will always be happy. 

39. Oh ye who wander in the paths of delusion, turn your 
minds towards God, who is the beginning and end of all things; 
endeavour to gain him, nor hesitate to restore your soul, when 
required, to that abode from whence it emanated.] 


RAI DA SIS. 

Rat Das was another of Ramanand’s disciples, who 
founded a sect, confined, however, it is said, to those 
of his own caste, the Chamars, or workers in hides 
and in leather, and amongst the very lowest of the 
Hindu mixed tribes: this circumstance renders it dif¬ 
ficult, if not impossible, to ascertain whether the sect 
still exists: the founder must once have enjoyed some 

celebrity, as some of his works are included in the Adi 
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Granth of the Sikhs; he is there named Ravi Dasa, 
which is the Sanskrit form of his name: some of his 
compositions also form part of the collection of hymns 
and prayers used by that sect at Benares: there ap- 
pears to be but little known of him of any authentic 
character, and we must be contented with the au¬ 
thority of the Bhakta Maid, where he makes a rather 
important figure: the legend is as follows:— 

One of Ramanand’s pupils was a Brahmachdri, 
whose daily duty it was to provide the offering pre¬ 
sented to the deity: on one of these occasions, the 
offering consisted of grain, which the pupil had re¬ 
ceived as alms from a shop-keeper, who supplied 
chiefly the butchers with articles of food, and his 
donation was, consequently, impure: when Ramanaxd, 
in the course of his devotions, attempted to fix his 
mind upon the divinity, he found the task impracti¬ 
cable, and suspecting that some defect in the offering 
occasioned such an erratic imagination, he enquired 
whence it had been obtained: on being informed, he 
exclaimed, Iiu Chamdr, and the Brahmachdri soon 
afterwards dying was born again as Rai Das, the 
son of a worker in hides and leather. 

The infant RaiDas retained the impression left upon 
his mind by his old master’s anger, and refused to 
take any nourishment: the parents, in great affliction, 
applied to Raman and, who, by order of the deity, 
visited the child, and recognising the person at once 
whispered into his ear the initiating Mantra : the effect 
was instantaneous: the child immediately accepted 
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the breast, and throve, and grew up a pious votary 
of Rama. 

For some time the profits of his trade maintained 
Rai Das, and left him something to divide amongst 
the devout; but a season of scarcity supervening re¬ 
duced him to great distress, when Bhagavdn, in the 
semblance of a Vaishhava, brought him a piece of the 
Philosopher's stone, and shewing him its virtue made 
him a present of it. Rai Das paid little regard to the 
donation, replying to the effect of the following Pada, 
as since versified by Sur Das . 

Pada. “A great treasure is the name of Hari to his people: 
it multiplieth day by day, nor doth expenditure diminish it: it 
abideth securely in the mansion, and neither by night nor by day 
can any thief steal it. The Lord is the wealth of Sur Das, what 
need hath he of a stone?” 

The miraculous stone was thrown aside, and when, 
thirteen months afterwards, Vishnu again visited his 
votary, he found no use had been made of it: as this 
expedient had failed, the deity scattered gold coin in 
places where Rai Das could not avoid finding it: the 
discovery of this treasure filled the poor Currier with 
alarm, to pacify which Krishna appeared to him in 
a dream, and desired him to apply the money either 
to his own use or that of the deity, and thus authorised, 
Rai Das erected a temple, of which he constituted 
himself the high priest, and acquired great celebrity 
in his new character. 

The reputation of Rai Das was further extended 

by its attracting a persecution, purposely excited by 
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Vishnu to clo honour to his worshipper, the deity well 
knowing that the enmity of the malignant is the most 
effective instrument for setting open to the world the 
retired glory of the pious: he therefore inspired the 
Brahmans to complain thus to the king. 

SI oka (Sanskrit stanza). “Where things profane are 
reverenced, where sacred things are profanely admi¬ 
nistered, there three calamities will be felt, famine, 
death, and fear*.” 

A Chamar, oh king, ministers to the Salagram, and 
poisons the town with his Prasad men and women, 
every one will become an outcast; banish him to pre¬ 
serve the honour of your people. 

The king accordingly sent for the culprit, and or¬ 
dered him to resign the sacred stone. Rai Das ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to do so, and only requested the 
Baja’s presence at his delivery of it to the Brahmans, 
as, he said, if after being given to them it should re¬ 
turn to him, they would accuse him of stealing it. 
The Raja assenting, the Salagram was brought, and 
placed on a cushion in the assembly. The Brahmans 
were desired to remove it, but attempted to take it 
away in vain: they repeated hymns and charms, and 


* [^rpn i 

m -frfw wr, ii 

See Panchatantra III, 202.] 

i The Prasad is any article of food that has been consecrated 
by previous presentation to an idol, after which it is distributed 
amongst the worshippers on the spot, or sent to persons of con¬ 
sequence at their own houses. 






read the Vedas, but the stone was immoveable. Rai 
Das then addressed it with this Pada :— 


Pada. “Lord of Lords, thou art my refuge, the root of Su¬ 
preme happiness art thou, to whom there is none equal: behold 
me at thy feet: in various wombs have I abided, and from the 
fear of death have I not been delivered. I have been plunged 
in the deceits of sense, of passion, and illusion; but now let my 
trust in thy name dispel apprehension of the future, and teach 
me to place no reliance on what the world deems virtue. Ac¬ 
cept, oh God, the devotions of thy slave Rai Das, and be thou 
glorified as the Purifier of the sinful.” 

The saint had scarcely finished, when the Salagram 
and cushion flew into his arms, and the king, satisfied 
of his holy pretensions, commanded the Brahmans to 
desist from their opposition. Amongst the disciples 
of Rai Das was Jhali, the Rani of Chitore: her 
adopting a Chamdr, as her spiritual preceptor, excited 
a general commotion amongst the Brahmans of her 
state, and, alarmed for her personal safety, she wrote 
to Rai Das to request his counsel and aid. He re¬ 
paired to her, and desired her to invite the Brahmans 
to a solemn feast: they accepted the invitation, and 
sat down to the meal provided for them, when be¬ 
tween every two Brahmans there appeared a Rai 
Das. This miraculous multiplication of himself had 
the desired effect, and from being his enemies and 
revilers they became his disciples. 

Such are the legends of the Bhakta Mala, and 
whatever we may think of their veracity, their te¬ 
nor, representing an individual of the most abject 
class, an absolute outcast in Hindu estimation, as 
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a teacher and a saint, is not without interest and in¬ 
struction. 

SENA PANTHIS. 

Sena, the barber, was the third of Rdmanand ’s 
disciples, who established a separate schism; the name 
of which, and of its founder, is possibly all that now 
remains of it. Sena and his descendants were, for 
sometime, however, the family -Gutus of the Rajas of 
Bandhogarli, and thence enjoyed considerable au¬ 
thority and reputation: the origin of this connexion 
is the subject of a ludicrous legend in the Bha/cta 
Mala . 

Sena, the barber of the Raja of Bandhogarli, was 
a devout worshipper of Vishnu , and a constant fre¬ 
quenter of the meetings of the pious: on one of these 
occasions, he suffered the time to pass unheeded, when 
he ought to have been officiating in his tonsorial ca¬ 
pacity, and Vishnu, who noticed the circumstance, 
and knew the cause, was alarmed for his votary’s 
personal integrity. The god, therefore, charitably as¬ 
sumed the figure of Sena, and equipping himself sui¬ 
tably, waited on the Raja, and performed the functions 
of the barber, much to the Raja’s satisfaction, and 
without detection, although the prince perceived an 
unusual fragrance about his barber’s person, the am¬ 
brosial odour that indicated present deity, which he 
supposed to impregnate the oil used in lubricating his 
royal limbs. 1 he pretended barber had scarcely de¬ 
parted, when the real one appeared, and stammered 
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out his excuses: his astonishment and the Raja’s were 
alike, but the discernment of the latter was more acute, 
for he immediately comprehended the whole business, 
fell at his barber’s feet, and elected for his spiritual 
guide an individual so pre-eminently distinguished by 
the favour and protection of the deity. 


RUDRA SAMPRADAYIS, or YALLABHACHARIS. 

The sects of Vaishnavas we have hitherto noticed 
are chiefly confined to professed ascetics, and to a few 
families originally from the south and west of India, 
or, as in the case of the Rdmdvats and Kabir Panthis , 
to such amongst the mass of society, as are of a bold 
and curious spirit; but the opulent and luxurious 
amongst the men, and by far the greater portion of 
the women, attach themselves to the worship of 
Krishna and his mistress Radha, either singly, or con¬ 
jointly, as in the case of Vishnu and Lakshmi, amongst 
the Ramanujas, and Sita and Ram, amongst the Rama- 
vats. There is, however, another form, which is per¬ 
haps more popular still, although much interwoven 
with the others. This is the Bala Gopala, the infant 
Krishna, the worship of whom is very widely diffused 
amongst all ranks of Indian society, and which ori¬ 
ginated with the founder of the Rndra Sampraddyi 
sect, Vallabha Aciiarya ; it is perhaps better known, 
however, from the title of its teachers, as the religion 
of the Gokulastha Gosains. 

The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of 
this sect is said to have been Vishnu Swami, a com- 
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mentator on the texts of the Vedas, who, however, 
admitted disciples from the Brahmanical cast only, 
and considered the state of the Sannyasi, or ascetic, 
as essential to the communication of his doctrines. 
He was succeeded by Jnana Deva, who was followed 
by Naaia Deva and Irilochana, and they, although 
whether immediately or not does not appear, by Val- 
labha Swami, the son of Lakshmana Biiatt , a Tai- 
Imga Brahman: this a Sannyasi taught early in the 
sixteenth century: he resided originally at Gokul, a 
village on the left bank of the Jamna, about three cos 
to the east of Mathura: after remaining here sometime, 
he travelled through India as a pilgrim, and amongst 
other places he visited, according to the Bhakta Mala, 
the court of Krishna Deva, king of Vijayanagar, ap¬ 
parently the same , as Krishna Rayalu , who reigned 
about the year 1520, where he overcame the Smdrta 
Brahmans in a controversy, and was elected by the 
Vaishnavas as them chief, with the title of Achdrj: 
hence he travelled to Ujayin, and took up his abode 
under a Pipal tree, on the banks of the Siprd, said 
to be still in existence, and designated as his Bai'tliak, 
or station. Besides this, we find traces of him in other 
places. There is a Bai'thak of his amongst the Ghats 
of Muttra, and about two miles from the fort of Cha- 
ndr is a place called his well, Achdrj kudu, com¬ 
prising a temple and Math, in the court yard of which 
is the well in question; the saint is said to have re¬ 
sided here sometime. Alter this peregrination Val- 
labha returned to Bnndavan, where, as a reward for 
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his fatigues and his faith, he was honoured by a visit 
from Krishna in person, who enjoined him to intro¬ 
duce the worship of Bdlagopdl, or Gopal Lai, and 
founded the faith which at present exists in so flourish¬ 
ing a condition. Vallabha is supposed to have closed 
his career in a miracle: he had finally settled at Je'than 
Lev, at Benares, near which a Math still subsists, but 
at length, having accomplished his mission, he is said 
to have entered the Ganges at Hanuman Ghat, when, 
stooping into the water, he disappeared: a brilliant 
flame arose from the spot, and, in the presence of a 
host of spectators, he ascended to heaven, and was 
lost in the firmament. 

The worship of Krishna as one with Vishnu and 
the universe dates evidently from the Makdbhdrat 1 , 
and his more juvenile forms are brought pre-eminently 
to notice in the account of his infancy, contained in 
the Bhdgavat 2 * * S , but neither of these works discrimi¬ 
nates him from Vishnu, nor do they recommend his 
infantine or adolescent state to particular veneration. 
At the same time some hints may have been derived 
from them for the institution of this division of the 


1 Thft wel1 known passage in the Bhagavad Gita [XI, 26-30.], 
.Jjicli Aiulna sees the universe in the mouth of Kiusim, 
establishes this identity. 

I articulailj in fhe tenth book, which is appropriated to 

the life of Kkishna r vu a . r 

same subject occupies a considerable 

portion of the Bari Vani section of the Mahdbhdrat, of the Pdtdla 

S Ct , U ° lL Pudifta Purdna > the fifth section of the Vishnu 

Parana, and the whole nf aj- tt 

'note ot the Adi Upapurana. 
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Hindu faith 1 . In claiming, however, supremacy for 
Krishna, the Brahma Vaivartta Pur ana is most de¬ 
cided, and this work places Krishna in a heaven, and 
society exclusively his own, and derives from him all 
the objects of existence '"'. 

According to this authority, the residence of Krish¬ 
na is denominated Goloka; it is far above the three 


1 Thus in the Van a Parva of the Malidbharat [v. 12S95 ff.], 
Markandeya Muni, at the time of a minor destruction of the 
world, sees, “amidst the waters, an Indian Fig tree of vast size, 
on a principal branch of which was a bed ornamented with di¬ 
vine coverings, on which lay a child with a countenance like the 
moon.” The saint, though acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, cannot recognise the child, who therefore appears of 
the hue, and with the symbols of Krishna, and desires the sage 
to rest within his substance from his weary wanderings over the 
submerged world. 

In the Bhdgavat [X, 3, 9. 10.] it is stated, that when first born, 
Vasudeva beheld the child of the hue of a cloud, with four arms, 
dressed in a yellow garb, and bearing the weapons, the jewels 
and the diadem of Vishnu : 






and the same work describes Yasoda, his adoptive mother, as 
seeing the universe in the mouth of the child [X, 7, 36. 37. (30. 31. 
Calcutta edition): 
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* [Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 217-37.] 
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woilds, and has, at five hundred millions of Yojanas 
below it, the separate Lokas of Vishnu and Siva, Vai- 
kantha, and Kailas. This region is indestructible, 
whilst all else is subject to annihilation, and in the 
centre of it abides Krishna, of the colour of a dark 
cloud, in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, 
splendidly adorned with celestial gems, and holding a 
dute. lie is exempt from Maya , or delusion, and all 
qualities, eternal, alone, and the Paramdtmd , or su¬ 
preme soul of the world. 

Krishna being alone in the Goloka, and meditating 
on the waste of creation, gave origin to a being of a 
female form endowed with the three Gimas, and 
thence the primary agent in creation. This was Pra- 
knti, or Maya, and the system so far corresponds with 
that of the other Vaishnavas, and of the Puranas ge¬ 
nerally speaking, lliey having adopted, in fact, the 
Sdnkhya system, interweaving with it their peculiar 
sectarial notions. 

Crude matter, and the five elements, are also made 
to issue from Krishna, and then all the divine beings. 
Narayana, or Vishnu, proceeds from his right side, 
Mahadeva from his left, Brahma from his hand, 
Dhar.ua from liis breath, Saraswati from his mouth, 
Lars Jim i from his mind, Durga from his understand¬ 
ing, Ladha from his left side. Three hundred millions 
of 6 opts, or female companions of Radha, exude from 
the poies of her skin, and a like number of Gopas, 
or companions of Krishna, from the pores of his skin: 
the vei> cows and their calves, properly the tenants 
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of Goloka, but destined to inhabit the Groves of 
Brinddvan, are produced from the same exalted 
source. 

In this description of creation, however, the deity 
is still spoken of as a young man, and the Pur ana 
therefore affords only indirect authority in the marvels 
it narrates of his infancy for the worship of the child. 
Considering, however, that in this, or in any other 
capacity, the acts of the divinity are his Lila, or sport, 
there is no essential difference between those who 
worship him either as a boy or as a man, and any of 
his forms may be adored by this class of Vaishnavas, 
and all his principal shrines are to them equally ob¬ 
jects of pilgrimage. As the elements and chief agents 
of creation are thus said to proceed from the person 
of Krishna, it may be inferred that the followers of 
this creed adopt the principles of the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy, and consider the material world as one in sub¬ 
stance, although in an illusory manner, with the su¬ 
preme. Life is also identified with spirit, according 
to the authority of a popular work 1 . None of the 




1 According to the Varttd, Vallabha advocated this doctrine 
with some reluctance, by the especial injunction of the juvenile 
Krishna: 

TfW ’sft sft % 3ifT I Wt cfTT aftq efr Sfpfrft 

ft ftY'fcf 11 Wt rfi? Wt fi% | f f 
^ *Tt ^ <4»$< 3ft fif I 'sft fTf sffa WW W<t 
ft' f?PT fiflft* II 

“Then Achdrj Ji said, you know the nature of Life, it is full 
of defects, how can it be combined with you? to which Sri 
Thdkur Ji (Ki'iisiina) replied: Do you unite Brahma and Life in 








philosophical writings of the chief teachers of this 
system have been met with. 

Amongst other articles of the new creed, Vallabiia 
introduced one, which is rather singular for a Hindu 
religious innovator or reformer: he taught that pri¬ 
vation formed no part of sanctity, and that it was the 
duty of the teachers and his disciples to worship their 
deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in costly apparel 
and choice food, not in solitude and mortification, but 
in the pleasures of society, and the enjoyment of the 
world. The Gosdins, or teachers, are almost always 
family men, as was the founder Vallabha; for after 
he had shaken off the restrictions of the monastic 
order to which he originally belonged, he married, by 
the particular order, it is said, of his new god. The 
Gosdins are always clothed with the best raiment, 
and fed with the daintiest viands by their followers, 
over whom they have unlimited influence: part of the 
connexion between the Guru and teacher being the 
three-fold Samarpan, or consignment of Tan , Man, 
and Dhan, body, mind, and wealth, to the spiritual 
guide. The followers of the order are especially nu¬ 
merous amongst the mercantile community, and the 
Gosdins themselves are often largely engaged, also, 
in maintaining a connexion amongst the commercial 
establishments of remote parts of the country, as they 
are constantly travelling over India, under pretence 


what way you will, I shall concur, and thence all its defects 
will be removed.” 
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of pilgrimage, to the sacred shrines of the sect, and 
notoriously reconcile, upon these occasions, the pro¬ 
fits of trade with the benefits of devotion: as religious 
travellers, however, this union of objects renders 
them more respectable than the vagrants of any 
other sect. 


The practices of the sect are of a similar character 
with those of other regular worshippers: their temples 
and houses have images of Gopal, of Krishna and 
Radha, and other divine forms connected with this 
incarnation, of metal chiefly, and not unfrequently of 
gold: the image of Krishna represents a chubby boy, 
of the dark hue of which Vishnu is always repre¬ 
sented: it is richly decorated and sedulously attended; 
receiving eight times a day the homage of the votaries. 
These occasions take place at fixed periods and for 
certain purposes; and at all other seasons, and tor 
any other object, except at stated and periodical ^festi¬ 
vals, the temples are closed and the deity invisible. 
The eight daily ceremonials are the following: — 

1. Mangala; the morning levee: the image being 
washed and dressed is taken from the couch, where 
it is supposed to have slept during the night, and 
placed upon a seat about half an hour after sun-rise: 
slight refreshments are then presented to it, with 
betel and Pan : lamps are generally kept burning during 


this ceremony. 

2. Sringura; the image having been anointed and 
perfumed with oil, camphor, and sandal, and splen¬ 
didly attired, now holds his public court: this takes 



place about an hour and a half after the preceding, 
or when four Gharis of the day have elapsed. 

3. Gwd/a; the image is now visited, preparatory 

to his going out to attend the cattle along with the 
cow-herd; this ceremony is held about forty-eight 
minutes after the last, or when six Gharis have 
passed. • 

4. Raja Blwga; held at mid-day, when Krishna is 
supposed to come in from the pastures, and dine: all 
sorts of delicacies arc placed before the image, and 
both those and other articles of food dressed bv the 

*1 

ministers of the temple are distributed to the numer¬ 
ous votaries present, and not unfrequently sent to 
the dwellings of worshippers of some rank and con¬ 
sequence. 

5. Utthapan; the calling up; the summoning of the 
god from his siesta: this takes place at six Gharis, or 
between two and three hours before sun-set. 

6. Bhoga; the afternoon meal, about half an hour 
after the preceding. 

7. Sandhyd; about sun-set, the evening toilet of 
the image, when the ornaments of the day are taken 
off, and fresh unguent and perfume applied. 

8. Sagan; retiring to repose: the image, about eight 
or nine in the evening, is placed upon a bed, refresh¬ 
ments and water in proper vases, together with the 
betel box and its appartenances, are left near it, when 
the votaries retire, and the temple is shut till the en¬ 
suing morning. • 

Upon all these occasions the ceremony is much the 
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same, consisting in little more than the presentation of 
flowers, perfumes, and food by the priests and vota¬ 
ries, and the repetition, chiefly by the former, of 
Sanskrit stanzas in praise of Krishna, interspersed 
with a variety of prostrations and obeisances. There 
is no established ritual, indeed, in the Hindu religion 
for general use, nor any prescribed form of public 
adoration. 

Besides the diurnal ceremonials described, there 
are several annual festivals of great repute observed 
throughout India: of these, in Bengal and Orissa, the 
Rath Jdtra, or procession of Jagannath in his car, is 
the most celebrated, but it is rarely held in upper 
India, and then only by natives of Bengal established 
in the provinces: the most popular festival at Benares, 
and generally to the westward, is the Janmdsh'tami, 
the nativity of Krishna , on the eighth day of Bhddra 
(August 1 ). Another is the Rds Ydtra, or annual 

1 Great, difference of practice prevails on occasion of this ob¬ 
servance. Krishna was born on the eighth lunar day of the 
waning moon of Bhddra, at midnight, upon the moon’s entrance 
into Bohini , in commemoration of which a fast is to be held on 
the day preceding his birth, terminating, as usual, in a feast; 
but the day of his birth is variously determinable, according to 
the adoption of the civil, the lunar, or lunar-sydereal computa¬ 
tions, and it rarely happens that the eighth lunation comprises 
the same combination of hours and planetary positions, as oc¬ 
curred at Krishna’s birth. Under these circumstances, the fol¬ 
lowers of the Smnti, with the Saivas and Sdktas, commence their 
fast with the commencement of the lunation whenever that takes 
place; the Rdmdnujas and Mddhwas observe such part of the 
eighth day of the moon s age as includes sun rise, and forms the 




commemoration of the dance of the frolicsome deity 
with the sixteen Grows. This last is a very popular 


eighth day of the calendar, or civil day, whilst some of the 
Ramanujas, and the Nimdwats regulate the duration of their fast 
by the moon’s passage through the asterism Rohini. The con¬ 
sequence is, that the Smartas often fast on the 7th, one set of 
Vaishndvas on the 8th, and another on the 9th, whilst those who 
affect great sanctity sometimes go thirty hours without food; an 
extract from last year’s calendar will very well exemplify these 
distinctions. 

3rd" Bhadra, 17th August 1825, Tuesday, Saptann, 10 Dahdas 

17 Palas. The Janmaslitarm Yrata and a Fast. 

4th Bhadra, 18th August, Wednesday, Ashtami, 9 Dahdas 

18 Palas. Fast according to the Vaislmavas of Braj. 

5th Bhadra, 19th August, Thursday, Navami, 7 Dahdas 4 Palas. 
Rohini Nakshatra, till 10 Dahdas 52 Palas, at which hour Pa¬ 
rana, \h e end of the fast. 

Now the 3d day of the Solar Bhadra was the 7th of the Lunar 
Month, but it comprised little more than ten Dahdas or four 
hours of that lunation: as it included sun-rise, however, it was 
the 7th of the calendar, or civil day. The eighth Tithi, or luna¬ 
tion, therefore, began about that time, or four hours after sun¬ 
rise, and the Smartas, Saivas, and Saktas observed the fast on 
that day; they began with sun-rise, however, as there is a spe¬ 
cific rule for the Sankalpa, or pledge, to perform the usual rite 
at dawn. This Ashtami comprised midnight, and was the more 
sacred on that account. 

The 4th of Bhadra was the Ashtami, or eighth of the Vaishrla- 
vas, although the lunation only extended to 9 Dahdas, or less 
than four hours after sun-rise, but they are particularly enjoined 
to avoid the Saptami, or the Ashtami conjoined with it, and 
therefore they could not commence their fast earlier, although 
they lost thereby the midnight of the eighth lunation, which they 
were, consequently, compelled to extend into the night of the 
ninth. They tasted till the next morning, unless they hose to 
eat after midnight, which, on this occasion, is allowable. 

9 




festival, and not an uninteresting one: vast crowds, 
clad in their best attire, collecting in some open place 
in the vicinity of the town, and celebrating the event 
with music,, singing, and dramatic representations of 
Krishna’s sports: all the public singers and dancers 
lend their services on this occasion, and trust for a 
remuneration to the gratuities of the spectators: at 
Benares the Eds Ydlra is celebrated at the village of 
Sivapur, and the chief dancers and musicians, ranging 
themselves under the banners of the most celebrated 
of the profession, go out in formal procession: tents, 
huts, and booths are erected, swings and round-abouts 
form a favourite amusement of the crowd, and sweet¬ 
meats and fruits are displayed in tempting profusion: 
the whole has the character of a crowded fair in 
Europe, and presents, in an immense concourse of 
people, an endless variety of rich costume, and an in¬ 
finite diversity of picturesque accompaniment, a most 
lively and splendid scene. The same festival is held 
from the tenth day of the light hall' of Kudr (Septr.- 
Octr.) to the day of the full moon at Bfinddvan, 


The 5th of Bhddra was the Navamt, or ninth of the calendar, 
but it included a portion of the moon's passage through llohini, 
and the strict Vaishnavas of the different sects should not have 
performed the Parana, the close of the fast, earlier, or before 
10 Bah das and 52 Palas after sun-rise, or about nine o’clock. 
Those Vaishnavas, however, who wholly regulate their observance 
by the Asterism, and referring also to the necessity of com¬ 
mencing it with sun-rise, would only have begun their fast on 
the calendar A avami, and have held the Parana on Friday the 
10th, the third day after the proper birth-day of their deity. 
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where a stone plat-form, or stage, has been built for 
the exhibition of the mimic dance in a square near 
the river side. Besides their public demonstrations of 
respect, pictures and images of Gopala are kept in 
the houses of the members of the sect, who, before 
they sit down to any of their meals, take care to offer 
a portion to the idol. Those of the disciples who have 
performed the triple Samarpana eat only from the 
hands of each other; and the wife or child that has 
not exhibited the same mark of devotion to the Guru 
can neither cook for such a disciple nor eat in his 
society. 

The mark on the forehead consists of two red per¬ 
pendicular lines meeting in a semicircle at the root 
of the nose, and having a round spot of red between 
them. The Bhaktas have the same marks as the Sri 
Vaishnavas on the breasts and arms, and some also 

make •the central spot on the forehead with a black 
/ 

earth, called Sydmabandi, or any black metallic sub¬ 
stance : the necklace and rosary are made of the stalk 
of the TulasL The salutations amongst them are Sri- 
krisliha and Jay a -Gopak 

The great authority of the sect is the Bhdgavat, as 
explained in the Subodhmi, or Commentary of Valla- 
bhacharya: he is the author also of a Bhdsliya on 
part of Vyasa’s SuGos, and of other Sanskrit works, 
as the Siddhdnta Rahasya, Bhdgavata Lila Rahasya, 
and Ekdnta Rahasya’, these, however, are only for 
the learned, and are now very rare. Amongst the 
votaries in general, various works upon the history of 

o' 
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Krishna are current, but the most popular are the 
Vishnu Padas, stanzas in Bhdshd, in praise of Vishnu, 
attributed to Vallabha himself; the Braj Vilas, a 
Bhdlcha poem of some length, descriptive of Krishna’s 
life, during his residence at Brinduvan, by Braj Vasi 
Das; the Ash'ta Chhdp, an account of Vallabiia’s 
eight chief disciples, and the Vdrttd, or Bar ltd, a col¬ 
lection in Hindustani of marvellous and insipid anec¬ 
dotes of Vallabha and his primitive followers, amount¬ 
ing to the number of eighty-four, and including persons 
of both sexes, and every class of Hindus. The Bhakta 
Mala also contains a variety of legends regarding the 
different teachers of this sect, but it is less a text-book 
with this sect than any other class of Vaishnavas, as 
the Vdrttd occupies its place amongst the worshippers 
of Gopdl. The following are specimens of this work, 
and by no means the most unfavourable: — 

Damodab Das, of Kanoj , was a disciple of Sri Acharya 
(VallabhacHarya). Like the rest of the members of this sect, 
he had an image of Krishna in his house. One day it was ex¬ 
ceedingly hot, and when night came, Sri Thdkur ji (the image) 
woke the maid servant, and desired her to open the doors of his 
chamber, as it was very warm. She obeyed, and taking a pankha, 
fanned him — Early in the morning, Damodar Das observed the 
doors of the chamber open, and enquired how this had happened: 
the girl mentioned the circumstance, but her master was much 
vexed that she had done this, and that Sri Thdkur ji hat not 
called him to do it. Sn Thdkur jl knowing his thoughts said: 
I told her to open the doors, why are you displeased with her? 
you shut me up here in a close room, and go to sleep yourself 
on an open and cool terrace. I hen Damodar Das made a vow, 
and said: I will not taste consecrated food until I have built a 





new temple, but his wife advised him, and urged: this is not a 
business of five or six days, why go without the consecrated 
food so long? Then he said: I will not partake of the conse¬ 
crated sweetmeats, I will only eat the fruits. And so he did, and 
the temple was completed, and Sri Thakur ji was enshrined in 
it, and Damodar Das distributed food to the Vaislihavas, and 
they partook thereof. 

Sri Thakur ji had a faithful worshipper in a Mahratta lady, 
whom, with the frolicsomeness of boyhood, he delighted to teaze. 
One day, a woman selling vegetables having passed without the 
Bed noticing her, Sri Thakur ji said to her: will you not buy 
any vegetables for me to-day? she replied: whenever any one 
selling them comes this way, I will buy some; to which he 
answered: one has just now passed. The Bai replied: no matter, 
if one has gone by, another will presently be here. But this did 
not satisfy the little deity, who leaping from his pedestal ran 
after the woman, brought her back, and, after haggling for the 
price with her himself, made his protectress purchase what he 
selected. 

As Ranavyas and Jagannath, two of Vallabhacharya’s dis¬ 
ciples, were bathing, a woman of the Bdjput caste came down 
to the river to burn herself with her husband; on which Jagan- 
nath said to his companion: what is the fashion of a woman 
becoming a Sati ? Ranavyas shook his head, and said: the fruit¬ 
less union of beauty with a dead body. The Bdjputdni ob¬ 
serving Ranavyas shake his head, her purpose at that moment 
was changed, and she did not become a Sati , on which her 
kindred were much pleased. Some time afterwards, meeting with 
the two disciples, the Bdjputdni told them of the effect of their 
former interview, and begged to know what had passed between 
them. Ranavyas being satisfied that the compassion of Sri 
Achdrj was extended to her, repeated what he had said to Jacan- 
natii, and his regret that her charms should not be devoted to 
the service of Sri Thakur ji } rather than be thrown away upon 
a dead body. The Bdjputdni enquired how the service of 
Thakur ji was to be performed, on which RanAvyas, after making 
her bathe, communicated to her the initiating prayer, and she 
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thenceforth performed the menial service of the deity, washing 
his garments, bringing him water, and discharging other similar 
duties in the dwelling of Ranavyas with entire and fervent de¬ 
votion , on which account she obtained the esteem of Sri Achrdj , 
and the favour of the deity. 

Ram Das was married in his youth, but adopting ascetic prin¬ 
ciples, he refused to take his wife home: at last his father-in-law 
left his daughter in her husband’s dwelling, but Ram Das would 
have nothing to say to her, and set off on a pilgrimage to Died- 
raka: his wife followed him, but he threw stones at her, and 
she was compelled to remain at a distance from him. At noon 
he halted and bathed the god, and prepared his food, and pre¬ 
sented it, and then took the Prasad and put it in a vessel, and 
fed upon what remained, but it was to no purpose, and he was 
still hungry. Thus passed two or three days, when Ranachhor 
appeared to him in a dream, and asked him why he thus ill- 
treated his wife. He said, he was Virakta (a coenobite), and 
what did he want with a wife. Then Ranaciiiiou asked him, 
why he had married, and assured him that such an unsocial 
spirit was not agreeable to Sri Acharya , and desired him to take 
his wife unto him; for Ranachhor could not bear the distress of 
the poor woman, as he has a gentle heart, and his nature has 
been imparted to the Acharya and his disciples. When morning 
came, Ram Das called to his wife, and suffered her to accom¬ 
pany him, by which she was made happy. When the time for 
preparing their food arrived, Ram DAs prepared it himself, and 
after presenting the portion to the image, gave a part of it to 
his wife. After a few days Ranachhor again appeared, and 
asked him, why he did not allow his wife to cook, to which 
Ram Das replied, that she had not received the initiating name 
from Sri Acharya, and was, therefore, unfit to prepare his food. 
Ranachhor, therefore, directed him to communicate the Nam 
{the name) to his wife, and after returning to the Acharya , get 
him to repeat it. Accordingly Ram Das iniated his wife, and 
this being confirmed by the Acharya y she also became his 
disciple, and, with her husband, assiduously worshipped Sri 
Thakur ji . 



Vallabha was succeeded bv bis son Vitala Nath, 

* / 

known amongst the sect by the appellation of Sri Go- 



Vitala Nath, again, had seven sons, Girdhari Rae, 
Govind Rae, Bala Krishna, GokulNath, Raghunath, 
Yadunath, and Ghanasyama; these were all teachers, 
and their followers, although in all essential points 
the same, form as many different communities. Those 
of Gokulnath, indeed, are peculiarly separate from 
the rest, looking upon their own Gosains as the only 
legitimate teachers of the faith, and withholding all 
sort of reverence from the persons and Maths of the 
successors of his brethren: an exclusive preference 
that does not prevail amongst the other divisions of 
the faith, who do homage to all the descendants of 
all Vitala Nath’s sons. 

The worshippers of this sect are very numerous and 
opulent, the merchants and bankers, especially those 
from Guzarat and Mahva, belonging to it: their temples 
and establishments are numerous all over India, but 
particularly at Mathura and Brindavan, the latter of 
which alone is said to contain many hundreds, amongst 
which are three of great opulence. In Benares are 
two temples of great repute and wealth, one sacred 
to Ltd ji, and the other to Purushottama jP. Jag an* 
nath and Dwaraka are also particularly venerated by 


1 Many of the bankers of this city, it is said, pay to one or 
other ot the temples a tax of one-fourth of an and, on every 
bill of exchange, and the cloth merchants, halt an dnd on ali sales. 
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this sect, but the most celebrated of all the Gosain 
establishments is at Sri Nath Dwar, in Ajmir. The 
image at this shrine is said to have transported itself 
thither from Mathura, when Aurengzeb ordered the 
temple it was there placed in to be destroyed. — 
The present shrine is modern, but richly endowed, 
and the high priest, a descendant of Goicul Nath, a 
man of great wealth and importance 1 . It is a matter 
of obligation with the members of this sect to visit 
Sri Nath Dwar at least once in their lives; they re¬ 
ceive there a certificate to that effect, issued by the 
head Gosain, and, in return, contribute according to 
their means to the enriching of the establishment: it 
is not an uncurious feature in the notions of this sect, 
that the veneration paid to their Gosdins is paid solely 
to their descent, and unconnected with any idea of 
their sanctity or learning; they are not (infrequently 
destitute of all pretensions to individual respectability, 
but they not the less enjoy the homage of their fol¬ 
lowers; the present chief, at Srindtli Dwar, is said 
not to understand the certificate he signs. 


MIRA bais. 

These may be considered as forming a subdivision 
of the preceding, rather than a distinct sect, although, 
in the adoption ot a new leader, and the worship of 
Krishna under a peculiar form, they differ essentially 


1 Every temple is said to have three places of offering: the 
image, the pillow of the founder, and a box for Sri Nath Dwar. 
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from the followers of Vallabha: at the same time it 
is chiefly amongst those sectarians, that Mira Bai and 
her deity, Ranachhor, are held in high veneration, 
and, except in the west of India, it does not ap¬ 
pear that she has many immediate and exclusive ad¬ 
herents. 

Mira Bai is the heroine of a prolix legend in the 
Bliakta Mala , which is a proof at least of her popu¬ 
larity: as the author of sacred poems addressed to the 
deity, as Vishnu, she also enjoys a classical celebrity, 
and some of her odes are to be found in the collections 
which constitute the ritual of the deistical sects, espe¬ 
cially those of Ndnak and Kabtr : according to the 
authority cited, she flourished in the time of Akbar, 
who was induced by her reputation to pay her a 
visit, accompanied by the famous musician Tan Sen, 
and it is said, that they both acknowledged the justice 
of her claim to celebrity. 

Mira was the daughter of a petty Raja, the sovereign 
of a place called Mertd) she was married to the Band 
of Udayapur, but soon after being taken home by him 
quarrelled with her mother-in-law, a worshipper of 
Devi, respecting compliance with the family adoration 
of that goddess, and was, in consequence of her per¬ 
severing refusal to desert the worship of Krishna, 
expelled the Band’s -bed and palace: she appears to 
have been treated, however, with consideration, and 
to have been allowed an independent establishment, 
owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her 
abilities, than a notion of her personal sanctity, although 
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the latter was attested, if we may believe our guide, 
by her drinking unhesitatingly a draught of poison 
presented to her by her husband, and without its 
having the power to do her harm. In her uncontrolled 
station she adopted the worship of Ranachhor, a 
form of the youthful Krishna; she became the pa¬ 
troness of the vagrant Vaishhavas, and visited in 
pilgrimage Brindavan and Dwdrakd : whilst at the 
latter, some persecution of the Vaislinavas at Udaya- 
pur appears to have been instituted, and Brahmans 
were sent to bring her home from Dwdrakd : pre¬ 
viously to departing, she visited the temple of her 
tutelary deity, to take leave of him, when, on the 
completion of her adorations, the image opened, and 
Mira leaping into the fissure, it closed, and she finally 
disappeared. In memory of this miracle it is said, 
that the image of Mira Bai is worshipped at TJdaya - 
pur in conjunction with that of Ranachhor. The 
Padas that induced this marvel, and which are cur¬ 
rent as the compositions of Mira Bai *, are the two 
following: 

Pada 1 .— Ob, sovereign Ranachhor, give me to make Died - 
rnkd my abode: with thy shell , discus, mace, and lotus, dispel 
the fear of Yam a: eternal rest is visiting thy sacred shrines; 
supreme delight is the clash of thy shell and cymbals: I have 
abandoned rny love, my possessions, my principality, my hus¬ 
band. Mira, thy servant, comes to ihee for refuge, oh, take 
her wholly to thee. 

Pada 2, — If thou knowest me free from stain, so accept me: 




[Price’s Hindee and Hindustanee Selections, I, p. 99. 100.] 






save thee, there is none other that will show me compassion: 
do thou, then, have mercy upon me: let not weariness, hunger, 
anxiety, and restlessness consume this frame with momentary 
decay. Lord of Mika, Girdhara her beloved, accept her, and 
never let her be separated from thee. 

BRAIIMA SAMPRADAYIS, or MADHWACH ARIS. 

This division of the Vaishnavas is altogether un¬ 
known in Grangetic Hindustan. A few individuals be¬ 
longing to it, who are natives of southern India, may 
be occasionally encountered, but they are not suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to form a distinct community, nor 
have they any temple or teachers of their own. It is 
in the peninsula, that the sect is most extensively to 
be found*, and it is not comprised, therefore, in the 
scope of this sketch: as, however, it is acknowledged 
to be one of the four great Samp ra day as, or religious 
systems, such brief notices of it as have been collected 
will not be wholly out of place. 

The institution of this sect is posterior to that of 
the Sri Vaishnavas , or Ramanujas : the founder was 
Madhwacharya * 1 , a Brahman, the son of Madhige 
Biiatta, who was bora in the Saka year 1121 (a. d. 
1199) in Tuluva : according to the legendary belief of 

* [Dr. Graul’s Reise nach Ostindien. Leipzig: 1855. Vol. IV, 
p. 139.] 

1 In the Sarvadarsana Sangraha he is cited by the name 
Pt'irna Prajna — a work is also quoted as written by him under 
the name of Madhya Mandira, Reference is also made to him 
by the title, most frequently found in the works ascribed to him, 
of Ananda Tirtha [Sarvad. Sangr. p. 73.]. 
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his followers, he was an incarnation of Vayu, or the 
god of air, who took upon him the human form by 
desire of Narayana, and who had been previously 
incarnate as Hanuman and BJrima, in preceding ages. 
He was educated in the convent established at Anan- 
tesvar, and in his ninth year was initiated into the 
order of Anachorets by Achyuta Pracha, a descen¬ 
dant of Sanaka , son of Brahma. At that early age 
also he composed his Bhdshya, or commentary on the 
Gita, which he carried to Badarikasrama, in the Hima¬ 
laya, to present to Vedavyasa, by whom he was re¬ 
ceived with great respect, and presented with three 
Sdlagrams, which he brought back and established 
as objects of worship in the Maths of Udipi, Madhya- 
tala, and Subrahmahya —he also erected and con¬ 
secrated at Udipi the image of Krishna, that, was 
originally made by Arjuna, of which he became mira¬ 
culously possessed. 

A vessel from Dwdrakd, trading along the Malabar 
coast, had taken on board, either accidentally or as 
ballast, a quantity of Gopichandana, or the sacred 
clay, from that city, in which the image was immersed: 
the vessel was wrecked off the Coast of Tuhiva, but 
Madhwa receiving divine intimation of the existence 
of the image had it sought for, and recovered from 
the place where it had sunk 1 , and established it as 


1 This story is rather differently told by the late Colonel 
Mackenzie in his account of the Marda Gooroos, published in 
the Asiatic Annual Register for 1804. 
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the principal object of his devotion at Udipi, which 
has since continued to be the head quarters of the 
sect. He resided here for some time himself, and com¬ 
posed, it is said, thirty-seven works 1 . After some 
time he went upon a controversial tour, in which he 
triumphed over various teachers, and amongst others, 

f / . 

it is said, over Sankara Achdrya —he finally, in his 
79th year, departed to Badarikdsrama , and there 
continues to reside with Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas and Puranas. 

Before his relinquishing charge of the shrine he had 
established, Madhwachauya had very considerably 
extended his followers, so that he was enabled to 
establish eight different temples, in addition to the 
principal temple, or that of Krishna , at Udipi: in these 
were placed images of different forms of Vishnu-, and 
the superintendance of them was entrusted to the 
brother of the founder, and eight Sannydsis , who 
were Brahmans, from the banks of the Godavari. 
These establishments still exist, and, agreeably to the 
code of the founder, each Sannyasi, in turn, officiates 
us superior of the chief station at Udipi for two years, 


‘ The principal of these are—the Gita Bhashya. Sutra 
BMshya, Rig-bhashya, Dasopanishad Bhashya—Anuvakanunaya 
Aivarna, Auuvedanta Rasa Prakarana, Bharata Tatparya Isir- 
liaya, Bhagavata-tatparya, Gitatatparya, Krisbnamrita Maliar- 
nava, Tantra Sara. [See Burnouf, Bluigav. Pur., I, lix.] 

8 1. Rama with Sita. — 2. Sita and Lakshman. — 3. Kaliya 
Mardana, with two arms.—4. Kaliya Mar dan a, with four arms. 

5. Suvitala. — 6. Sukara. — 7. Nrisinha. — 8. Vasanta \itala. 
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or two years and a half. The whole expense of the 
establishment devolves upon the superior for the time 
being, and, as it is the object of each to outvie his 
predecessor, the charges 1 are much heavier than the 
receipts of the institution, and, in order to provide 
for them, the Sannydsis employ the intervals of their 
temporary charge in travelling about the country, and 
levying contribution on their lay votaries, the amount 
of which is frequently very large, and is appropriated 
for the greater part to defray the costs of the occa¬ 
sional pontificate. 

The eight Maths are all in Tuluva, below the Ghats 2 , 
but, at the same time, Madhwacharya authorised the 
foundation of others above the Ghats under Padma- 
nauha Tirtha, to whom he gave images of Rama, 
and the Vydsa Salagrdm, with instructions to disse¬ 
minate his doctrines, and collect money for the use of 
the shrine at Udipt : there are four establishments 
under the descendants of this teacher above the Ghats, 
and the superiors visit Udipi from time to time, but 
never officiate there as pontiffs. 

The superiors, or Gurus, of the Mcidhwa sect, are 
Brahmans and Sannydsis, or profess ccenobitic ob¬ 
servances: the disciples, who are domesticated in the 
several Maths, profess also perpetual celibacy. The 


' Bucuanan states them at 13,000 Rupees at least, and often 
exceeding 20.0(H). 

2 They are at Kanur, Pejawar, Adinar, Phalamdr, Krishria- 
pur. Siriir. Sode, and Putti. 







lay votaries of these teachers are members of every 
class of society, except the lowest, and each Guru 
has a number of families hereditarily attached to him, 
whose spiritual guidance he may sell or mortgage to 
a Brahman of any sect. 

The ascetic professors of Madhwacharya’s school 
adopt the external appearance of Dandls, laying aside 
the Bralimanical cord, carrying a staff and a water- 
pot, going bare-headed, and wearing a single wrapper 
stained of an orange colour with an ochry clay: they 
are usually adopted into the order from their boy¬ 
hood, and acknowledge no social affinities nor inter¬ 
ests. The marks common to them, and the lay vo¬ 
taries of the order, are the impress of the symbols of 
Vishnu- upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped 
with a hot iron, and the frontal mark, which consists 
of two perpendicular lines made with Gopichandana , 
and joined at the root of the nose like that of the 
Sri Vaishnavas \ but instead of a red line down the 
centre, the Madhiodchdrts make a straight black line 
with the charcoal from incense offered to Ndrdyaha, 
terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. 

The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the 
Vaishnavas in general, is the identification of Vishnu 
with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent cause of 
the universe 1 , from whose substance the world was 


1 In proof of these doctrines they cite the following texts 
from the Stum, or Vedas: 

wr wrvrqvr shut ^ ^ irf/t:» 

“A raijarta alone was; not Brahma nor Bankara. 
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made 1 . This primeval Vishnu they also affirm to be 
endowed with real attributes 2 , most excellent, although 
indefinable and independent. As there is one inde¬ 
pendent, however, there is also one dependent, and 
this doctrine is the characteristic dogma of the sect, 

distinguishing its professors from the followers of 

/ 

Ramanuja as well as Sankara, or those who main¬ 
tain the qualified or absolute unity of the deity. The 
creed of the Mddhwas is Dwaita, or duality 3 . It is 
not, however, that they discriminate between the prin¬ 
ciples of good and evil, or even the difference between 
spirit and matter, which is the duality known to other 
sects of the Hindus. Their distinction is of a more 
subtle character, and separates the Jtvdtma from the 
Paramdtraa, or the principle of life from the Supreme 
Being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependent 
upon the Supreme, and indissolubly connected with, 
but not the same with him 4 . An important conse- 


in* thtri ny: I 

“Happy arul alone before all was Ndrayana the Lord.” 

1 “The whole world was manifest from the body of Vishnu,” 

U i 

" “Visum is independent, exempt from defects, and endowed 
with all good qualities.” — Tattwa Vivek.: UlrUrTt 

3 “Independent and dependent is declared to be the two-fold 
condition of being .’' — Tattwa Vivek.: 

I [Sarvadarsana Sangraha, p. 61.] 

4 “As the bird and the string, as juices and trees, as rivers 

and oceans, as fresh water and salt, as the t! bis booty, 

as rnan and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and 
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quence of this doctrine is the denial of Molcsha, in its 
more generally received sense, or that of absorption 
into the universal spirit, and loss of independent 
existence after death. The Yoga of the Saivas, and 
Sayujyam ot the Vaishhavas, they hold to be im¬ 
practicable \ 

Ihe Supreme Being resides in Vaikun'tha, invested 
with ineffable splendour, and with garb, ornaments, 
and perfumes of celestial origin, being the husband 
also of Lakshmi, or glory, Bhumi, the earth, and 
Nila, understood to mean Devi, or Durgd, or per¬ 
sonified matter. In his primary form no known qua¬ 
lities can be predicated of him, but when he pleases 
to associate with Maya, which is properly his desire, 
or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or 
ignorance, or the Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas Gunas , 
are manifested, as Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva, for the 


botli are ever indefinable.” — Mahopanishad : ^TT tTsf! ^ ^ 

^rr i 

vrrsff ^ wr gfawrefa <m fawf 

II [ib. p. 69.] 

1 In confirmation of which they adduce texts from the Pura- 
rias and Vedas: 

“From the difference between Omniscience and partial know- 
ledge. Omnipotence and inferior power, supremacy and sub¬ 
servience, the union of God and Life cannot take place.” — 
Garuda Pur ana: 4I 

TTRzrr^rr h ^nrf gr: n w Spirit is Supreme, 

and above qualities; Life is feeble and subordinate.” —Bhdllaveya 
Ppanishad: ^TT?*n sfvjjpjfT 3ft*ft 

I HT II 
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creation, protection, and destruction of the world. 
These deities, again, perforin their respective functions 
through their union with the same delusive principle 
to which they owed their individual manifestation. 
This account is clearly allegorical, although the want 
of some tangible objects of worship has converted the 
shadows into realities, and the allegory, when adapted 
to the apprehensions of ordinary intellects, has been 
converted into the legend known to the followers of 
Kabir, of the Supreme begetting the Hindu Triad by 
Maya, and her subsequent union with her sons 1 . Other 


1 Colonel Mackenzie, in his account of the sect, gives this 
legend in a different and rather unusual form, and one that in¬ 
dicates some relation to the Saiva sects. It is not, however, 
admitted as orthodox by those members of the sect whom I 
have encountered, nor do any traces of it appear in the works 
consulted. 

“The Lord of the Creation, by whose supremacy the world 
is illuminated, and who is infinitely powerful, creating and de¬ 
stroying many worlds in a moment, that Almighty Spirit, in his 
mind, contemplating the creation of a world for his pleasure, 
from his wishes sprung a goddess, named Iteha Sacktee; at her 
request, he directed her to create this world. Then the Saektce, 
by the authority of God, immediately created three divine per¬ 
sons, generally called by Hindus the Moortee-trium, by their 
several names of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, committing to them, 
separately, their respective charges in the expected world; 
Surstee, Sthutce, and Sayom, or the power of creating, nourish¬ 
ing, and destroying. When she had made these three lords, she 
requested of one after the other, that they might be her consort; 
but Brahma and Vishnu, disapproving of her request, she con¬ 
sumed them with the fim ol her third eye, and proposed the 
same thing to Siva; then Sadaseevu, considering in his mind that 
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legends are current amongst the Madhwas, founded 

on this view of the creation, in which Brahma and 

/ 

Siva and other divinities are described as springing 
from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and other 
parts of his body. They also receive the legends of 
the Vaishnava Pur anas, of the birth of Brahma from 
the Lotus , of the navel of Vishnu, and ofRuDRA from 
the tears shed by Brahma on being unable to com¬ 
prehend the mystery of creation. 

The modes in which devotion to Vishnu is to be 
expressed are declared to be three, Ankana, Ndma- 
karana, and Bhajana, or marking the body with his 
symbols 1 , giving his names to children, and other ob- 


her demands were not agreeable to the divine law, replied that 
he could not be her consort, unless she granted her third eye to 
him. The goddess was pleased with his prudence, and adorned 
him with her third eye. So soon as Siva was possessed of that, 
he immediately destroyed her by a glance of the flaming eye, 
and revived Brahma and Vishnu, and of her ashes made three 
goddesses, Saraswatee, Latchmi, and Paravatee. and united one 
of them to each of the Trimoortee.” 

(Account of the Marda Gooroos.—Asiatic Annual Register , 1804.) 

This legend is probably peculiar to the place where it M*as 
obtained, but the ideas and the notions adverted to in the text 
appear to have been misunderstood by Dr. Buchanan, who ob¬ 
serves, that the Mardas believe in the generation of the gods, 
in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to be the Father of Braiima, 
and Brahma the Father of Siva. — Mysore, Vol. I, 14. 

1 Especially with a hot iron, which practice they defend by a 
text from the Vedas. Whose body is not cauterised, does not 
obtain liberation, II [Sai vad. S. p. 04.] 

To which , however, Sankardchd.rya objects, that Tapia does not 

10 * 
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jects of interest, and the practice of virtue in word, 
act, and thought. Truth, good council, mild speaking, 
and study belong to the first; liberality, kindness, and 
protection, to the second, and clemency, freedom 
from envy, and faith, to the last. These ten duties 
form the moral code of the Madliwas * *. 

The usual rites of worship 1 , as practiced by the 
Vaishnavas of this sect, are observed, and the same 
festivals. In the Pujd, however, there is one pecu¬ 
liarity which merits notice as indicative of a friendly 
leaning towards the Saiva sects: the images ot Siva, 
Durga, and Gtanesa are placed on the same shrine 
with the form of Vishnu, and partake in the adoration 
offered to his idol. Rites are conducive to final hap¬ 
piness only, as they indicate a desire to secure the 
favor of Vishnu. The knowledge of his supremacy is 
essential to the zeal with which his approbation may 
be sought , but they consider it unnecessary to attempt 
an identification with him by abstract meditation, as 


mean cauterised, but purified with Tap as , or ascetic morti- 
ficatdon. — 

* [Sarvad. S. p. 65.] 

1 The daily ceremonies at Udipi are of nine descriptions: 
1. Malavisarjana, cleaning the temple, 2. Upasthdna, awaking 
Krishna, 3. Panckdmrita , bathing him with milk, &c., 4. Udvart- 
tana, cleaning the image, 5. Tirtha Pujd , bathing it with holy 
water, 6. AlcmJcara, putting on his ornaments, 7. Avritta , ad¬ 
dressing prayers and hymns to him, 8. Mahdpujd, presenting 
fruits, perfumes, &c., with music and singing, 9. Eatri Pujd, 
nocturnal worship, waving lamps before the image, with prayers, 
offerings, and music. 
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that is unattainable 1 .—Those who have acquired the 
regard of Vishnu are thereby exempted from future 
birth, and enjoy felicity in Vaikuniha under four 
conditions, as Sarupya, similarity of form, Salokya, 
visible presence, Sannidhya, proximity, and Sdrsh'thi, 
equal power*. 

Besides the writings of the founder, the following 
works are considered as forming the Sdstra, or scrip¬ 
tural authority, of this sect. The four Vedas, the 
Mahdbhdrat, the Pdnchardtra, and the genuine or 
original Ramdyana. 

It seems not improbable, that the founder of the 
Mddhiva sect was originally a Saiva priest, and, 
although he became a convert to the Vaishnava faith, 
he encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compro¬ 
mise or alliance between the Saivas and Vaishnaivas. 

/ 

Madhwa was first iniated into the faith of Siva at 
Ananteswar , the shrine of a Ling a, and one of his 
names, Ananda Tirtha, indicates his belonging to 
the class of Dasndmi Gosains, who were instituted 
by Sankaracharya; one of his first acts was to esta¬ 
blish a Sdlagram, a type of Vishnu, at the shrine of 
Subrahmanya, the warrior son of Siva, and, as ob¬ 
served above, the images of Siva are allowed to par- 


1 “Emancipation is no* obtained without the favour of Vishnu. 
His favour is obtained from knowledge of his excellence, and 
not from a knowledge of his identity.” — Sruti: 

[Sarvad. S. p. 68.] 

* [See also Mahauarayana Upan. 15. ap. Weber, Ind. Stud. II, 94.] 


I 
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take, in the Madliwa temples, of the worship offered 
to Vishnu. The votaries of the Madhioa Gurus, and 
of the Sankardchari Gosdins, offer the Narnaskdr, or 
reverential obeisance, to their teachers mutually, and 
the Sringeri Mahant visits Udipi, to perform his ado¬ 
rations at the shrine of Krishna. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that there is an affinity between these orders, 
which does not exist between the Saivas and Vaisliha- 
vas generally, who are regarded by the Madhwas, 
even without excepting the Ramanujas, as Pdsliahdis, 
or heretics, whether they profess the adoration of 
Vishnu or of Siva. 


SANAKAD1 SAMPRADAYIS, or NIMAVATS. 

This division of the Vaislihava faith is one of the 
four primary ones, and appears to be of considerable 
antiquity: it is one also of some popularity and extent, 
although it seems to possess but few characteristic 
peculiarities beyond the name of the founder, and the 
sectarial mark. 

Nimbaditya is said to have been a Vaislihava as¬ 
cetic, originally named Bhdskara Achdrya, and to 
have been, in fact, an incarnation of the sun for the 
suppression of the heretical doctrines then prevalent: 
he lived near Brinddvan, where he was visited by a 
Dahdl, or, according to other accounts, by a Jama 
ascetic, or JaU, whom he engaged in controversial 
discussion till sunset: he then offered his visitant some 
refreshment, which the practice of either mendicant 
renders unlawful after dark, and. which the guest was, 
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therefore, compelled to decline: to remove the diffi¬ 
culty, the host stopped the further descent of the sun, 
and ordered him to take up his abode in a neigh¬ 
bouring Nirnjj tree, till the meat was cooked and eaten: 
the sun obeyed, and the saint was ever after named 
Nwibarka, or Nimbaditya, or the Nimb tree sun. 

The Nhnavats are distinguished by a circular black 
mark in the centre of the ordinary double streak of 
white earth, or Gopichandan: they use the necklace 
and rosary of the stem of the Tulcisi : the objects of 
their worship are Krishna and Radha conjointly: their 
chief authority is the Bhdgavat, and there is said to 
be a Bhdshya on the Vedas by Nlmbarka: the sect, 
however, is not possessed of any books peculiar to 
the members, which want they attribute to the de¬ 
struction of their works at Mathura in the time of 
Aurengzeb. 

The Nimavats are scattered throughout the whole 
of Upper India. They are met with of the two classes, 
coenobitical and secular, or Viraktas and Grihastas, 
distinctions introduced by the two pupils of Nimbakra, 
Kesava Bhatt, and Hari Vyas: the latter is consi¬ 
dered as the founder of the family which occupies the 
pillow of Nlmbarka at a place called Dhruva Kslietra, 
upon the Jamna, close to Mathura’, the Mahant, 
however, claims to be a lineal descendant from Nim- 
barka himself, and asserts the existence of the pie- 
sent establishment for a past period of 1400 years: 
the antiquity is probably exaggerated: the hmxuvats 
are very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
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e most numerous of the Vaishnava sects in Bengal, 
with the exception of those who may he considered 
the indigenous" offspring of that province. 


VAISHNAVAS OF BENGAL. 

The far greater number of the worshippers of Vishnu, 
or more properly of Krishna, in Bengal, forming, it 
has been estimated, one-fifth of the population of 
the province 1 , derive their peculiarities from some 
Vaishnava Brahmans of Nadiya and Santipur, who 
flourished about the end of the fifteenth centuiy. The 
two leading men in the innovation then instituted 
were Adwaitanand and Nityanand, who, being men 
of domestic and settled habits, seem to have made 
use of a third, who had early embraced the ascetic 
order, and whose simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him 
for their purpose, and to have set up Chaitanya as 
the founder and object of a new form of Vaishnava 
worship. 

The history of Chaitanya has been repeatedly 
written, but the work most esteemed by his followers 
is the Chaitanya Charitra of Bmndavan Das, which 
was compiled from preceding works by Murari Gupta 
and Damodaka, who were the immediate disciples of 
Chaitanya, and who wrote an account, the first of 
his life as a Grihastha, or the Adi Lila, and the se¬ 
cond of his proceedings as a pilgrim and ascetic, or 


1 Ward on the Hindus, 2, 175. In another place he says 
five-sixteenths, p. 448. 
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the Madhya and Ant a Lila. An abridgment of the 
composition of Brindayan Das, under the title of 
Chaitanya Charitdmrita , was made by Krishna Das 
about 1590: although described by the author as an 
abridgment, it is a most voluminous work, com¬ 
prising, besides anecdotes of Chaitanya .and his prin¬ 
cipal disciples, the expositions of the doctrines of the 
sect: it is written in Bengali, but it is interspersed 
most thickly with the Sanskrit texts on which the faith 
is founded, and which are taken from the Brahma 
Sanhitd, the Vishnu Pur aha, the Bhayavad Gita, 
and, above all, the Sri Bhagavat, the work that ap¬ 
pears about this period to have given a new aspect to 
the Hindu faith throughout the whole of Hindustan. 
The accounts we have to offer of Chaitanya and his 
schism are taken from the Chaitanya Charitdmrita. 

Chaitanya was the son of a Brahman settled at 
Nadiya, but originally from SrihaMa, or Silhet. His 
father was named Jagannath Misra, and his mother 
Saciii: he was conceived in the end of Madia 1481, 
but not born till Phalgun 1485, being thirteen months 
in the womb—his birth was accompanied by the usual 
portentous indications of a super-human event, and, 
amongst other circumstances, an eclipse of the moon 
was terminated by his entrance into the world. Chai¬ 
tanya was, in fact, an incarnation of Krishna, or 
Bhagavan, who appeared for the purpose of in¬ 
structing mankind in the true mode of worshipping 
him in this age: with the like view he was, at the 
same time, incarnate in the two greater teachers of 
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the sect as principal Ansas, or portions of himself, 

animating the form of Ad wait an and, whilst Nitya- 

nand was a personal manifestation of the same divinity, 

as he had appeared formerly in the shape of Bala- 

rama: the female incarnation was not assumed on this 

occasion, being, in fact, comprified in the male, for 

Radha, as the Purna-Sakti, or comprehensive energy, 

/ 

and Krishna , as the Purha-Saktiman, or possessor 
of that energy, were both united in the nature ot the 
Nadiya saint. 

The father of Chaitanya died in his son’s childhood, 
and his elder brother, Visvarupa, had previously as¬ 
sumed the character of an ascetic: to take care of his 
mother, therefore, Chaitanya refrained from following 
his inclinations, and continued in the order of the 
Grihastha , or householder, till the age of twenty-four, 
during which time he is said to have married the 
daughter of Vallabhacharya. At twenty-four 1 , he 
shook off the obligations of society, and becoming a 
Vairdyi, spent the next six years in a course of pere¬ 
grinations between Mathura and Jaganndth, teaching 
his doctrines, acquiring followers, and extending the 
worship of Krishna. At the end of this period, having 
nominated Adwaitaoharya and Nityanand to pre¬ 
side over the \ aishhavas of Bengal, and Rupa and 
Sanatana over those of Mathura, Chaitanya settled 
at Nildchal , or Cuttack, where he remained twelve 


1 Not forty, as stated by Mr. Ward (2, 173): his whole life 
little exceeded that age, as he disappeared at forty-two. 
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years, engaging deeply. in the worship of Jaganndth, 
to whose festival he seems at least to have communi¬ 
cated great energy and repute 1 . The rest of his time 
was spent in tuition and controversy, and in receiving 
the visits of his disciples, who came annually, parti¬ 
cularly the Bengalis, under Adwaita and Nityanand 
to Nildchal in the performance of acts of self denial, 
and in intent meditation on Krishna : by these latter 
means he seems to have fallen ultimately into a state 
of imbecility approaching to insanity, which engen¬ 
dered perpetually beatific visions of Krishna , Radha, 
and the G git's: in one of these, fancying the sea to 
be the Jamna, and that he saw the celestial cohort 
sporting in its blue waters, he walked into it, and 
fainting with ecstasy, would have been drowned, if 
his emaciated state had not rendered him buoyant on 
the waves: he was brought to shore in a fisherman’s 
net, and recovered by his two resident disciples, 
SvABtipA and Ramanand: the story is rendered not 
improbable by the uncertain close of Chaitanya’s 
career: he disappeared: how, is not known: of course 


1 It may be observed, that in the frequent descriptions of the 
celebration of the Hath Yatra, which occur in the work ofKkiSHNA 
Das, no instance is given of self-sacrifice amongst the numerous 
votaries collected, neither is there any passage that could be 
interpreted as commendatory of the practice: it is, in fact, very 
contrary to the spirit of Yaishnava devotion, and is probably a 
modern graft from Saiva or Sdkta superstition. Auulfazi, does 
not notice the practice, although he mentions that those who 
assist in drawing the car think thereby to obtain remission of 
their sins. 
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liis disciples suppose lie returned to VaiJcuntha, but 
we may be allowed to conjecture the means he took 
to travel thither, by the tale of his marine excursion, 
as it is gravely narrated by Krishna Das: his disap¬ 
pearance dates about A. D. 1527. 

Of Adwaitanand and Nityanand no marvels, be¬ 
yond their divine pervasion, are recorded: the former, 
indeed, is said to have predicted the appearance of 
Krishna as Chaitanya; a prophecy that probably 
wrought its own completion: he sent his wife to assist 
at the birth of the saint, and was one of .his first dis¬ 
ciples. Adwaitanand resided at Santipur, and seems 
to have been a man of some property and respecta¬ 
bility: he is regarded as one of the three Prabhus, or 
masters of the sect, and his descendants, who are 
men of property, residing at Santipur, are the chief 
Go sains , or spiritual superiors, conjointly with those 
ol Nityanand, of the followers of this faith. Nitya¬ 
nand was an inhabitant of Nadiya, a Rddhtya Brah¬ 
man, and a householder: he was appointed especially 
by Chaitanya, the superior of his followers in Bengal, 
noth withstanding his secular character, and his being 
addicted to mundane enjoyments': his descendants 


1 Thus, according to Krishna Das, when RaghunAtii Das 
visits him, he finds him at a feast with his followers, eating a 
variety of dainties; amongst others a dish called Pulina, and 
when he good humouredly notices it, Nityanand replies:_ 

if tprfa ii 

'1 am of the Gopa cast (i. e. fig,: a companion of Krishna, the 
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are still in existence, and are divided into two branches: 
those of the male line reside at Khar da, near Bar- 
rackpore; and those of the female at Bdlagor, near 
Sukhsayar: there are other families, however, of 
nearly equal influence in various parts of Bengal, de¬ 
scended from the other Gosdins, the Kavirdjas and 
original Mahants. 

Besides the three Prabhus, or Chaitanya, Adwaita, 
and Nityanand, the Vaishnavas of this order acknow¬ 
ledge six Gosdins as their original and chief teachers, 
and the founders, in some instances, of the families 
of the Gosdins now existing, to whom, as well as to 
the Gokulastha Gosdins, hereditary veneration is due. 
The six Gaudiya, or Bengal, Gosdins, appear to have 
all sattled at Brinddvan and Mathura, where many 
of their descendants are still established, and in pos¬ 
session of several temples: this locality, the agreement 
of dates, and the many points of resemblance between 
the institutions of Vallabha and Chaitanya render 
it extremely probable that their origin was connected, 
and that a spirit of rivalry and opposition gave rise 
to one or other of them. 

The six Gosdins of the Bengal Vaishnavas are Rupa, 


cow-herd), and am amidst many Gopas, and such as we are, 
consider Pvlfoia a delicacy.” 

A verse is also ascribed to him, said to have become pro¬ 
verbial : 

i fftifr wtaj 

“Let all enjoy fish, broth, and woman’s charms — be happy, and 
call upon Hari.” 
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Sanatan, Ji'va, Raqhunath Bhatt, Raghunath Das, 
and Go pal Bhatt. Rupa and Sanatan 1 were brothers 
in the employ of the Mohammedan governor of Bengal, 
and were hence regained as little better than Mlechhas, 
or outcasts, themselves: the sanctity of Chaitanya’s 
life and doctrine induced them to become his followers, 
and as it was a part of his system to admit all castes, 
even Musalmans, amongst his disciples, they were 
immediately enlisted in a cause, of which they became 
the first ornaments and supports: they were men of 
learning, and were very indefatigable writers, as we 
shall hereafter see, and the foundation of two temples 
at Brinddvan, the most respectable reliques of the 
Hindu faith existing in upper Hindustan, is ascribed 
to their influence and celebrity 2 . Jiva was the nephew 

1 From the indistinct manner in which they are conjointly 
described in the Bliakta Mala it might be thought that Bupa 
Sandtana was but a single individual, but., in one passage, the 
work indicates their being two brothers, conformably to the 
Charitumrita, and the tradition in general currency. [Price’s 
Hindee and Ilindust. Selections I, p. 132.] 

2 The temples of Goviud Leva and Madanmohan, both in ruins; 

a Sanskrit inscription in the former, however, attributing it to 
Man Sind Devu, a descendant of Prithu Rao, is dated Samvat 
1647, or A. D. 1591. Besides the authority of Krishna Das for 
these two brothers being cotemporary with Ciiaitanya, who died 
in 1527, I have a copy of the Vidagdho. Mddhciva, of which Rupa 
is the author, dated 1525; it is not therefore likely, that SanAtan 
actually founded the temple ot Gotrind Beva, although he may 
havo beell imiruim'iifal to its being und The interior of 

this temple is far superior to any of the religious structures to 
be met with along the Ganges and Jamna, and may almost be 
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of the preceding, the son of their younger brother: 
he was likewise an author, and the founder of a temple 
at Brinddvan, dedicated to Rdclhd Ddmodara. Ra- 
ghunatii Bhatt and Raghunath Das were both 
Brahmans of Bengal, but they established themselves 
in the vicinity of Mathura and- Brinddvan. Gopal 
Biiatt founded a temple and establishment at Brin¬ 
ddvan, which are still maintained by his descendants; 
the presiding deity is Radha Ramana. 

Next to the six Gosdins, several learned disciples 
and faithful companions of Chaitanya are regarded 
with nearly equal veneration: these are Srimvas, 
Gadadhar Pandit, Sri Svarupa, Raman and , and 
others, including Hari Das: the last, indeed, has ob¬ 
tained almost equal honour with his master, being 
worshipped as a divinity in some places in Bengal. 
It is recorded of him, that he resided in a thicket for 
many years, and during the whole time he repeated 
the name of Krishna three hundred thousand times 
daily. In addition to these chiefs, the sect enumerates 
' eight Kavi Rajas, or eminent and orthodox bards, 
amongst whom is Krishna Das, the author of the 
Chaitanya Charitdmrita, and they also specify sixty- 
four Mahantas, or heads of religious establishments. 

The object of the worship of the Chaitanya s is 


considered handsome: the exterior of that of Madanmohon is re¬ 
markable for its being built something after the plan the 
pyramidical temples of Tanjore; or rather its exterior corresponds 
'with that of the temples at Bhuvanesvara in Cuttack. As. Res. 
Vol. XV, plate. 
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Krishna: according to them lie is Paramdtmd, or su¬ 
preme spirit, prior to all worlds, and both the cause 
and substance of creation: in his capacity of creator, 
preserver, and destroyer he is Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, and in the endless divisions of his substance or 
energy he is all that ever was or will be: besides these 
manifestations of himself, he has, for various pur¬ 
poses, assumed specific shapes, as Avatars, or de¬ 
scents; Ansas, or portions; Ansdnsds, portion of por¬ 
tions, and so on ad infinitum: his principal appea¬ 
rance and, in fact, his actual sensible manifestation 
was as Krishna, and in this capacity he again was 
present in Chaitanya, who is therefore worshipped 
as the deity, as are the other forms of the same god, 
particularly as Gopal, the cow-herd, or Gopinath, 
the lord of the milk-maids of Brinddvan; his feats, in 
which juvenile characters are regarded, are his Lila, 
or sport. 

It is not worth while to enter upon the prolix series 
of subtle and unmeaning obscurities in which this 
class of Krishna’s worshippers envelop their sectarial 
notions: the chief features of the faith are the identi¬ 
fication of Vishnu with Brahma, in common with all 
the Vaishhava sects, and the assertion of his pos¬ 
sessing, in that character, sensible and real attributes, 
in opposition to the Vedanta belief of the negative 
properties of God: these postulates being granted, and 
the subsequent identity of Krishna and Chaitanya be¬ 
lieved, the whole religious and moral code of the sect 
is comprised in one word, Bhakti, a term that signifies 
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a union of implicit faith with incessant devotion, and 
which, as illustrated by the anecdote of Hari Das 
above given, is the momentary repetition of the name 
of Krishna, under a firm belief, that such a practice 
is sufficient for salvation. 

The doctrine of the efficacy of Bhakti seems to have 
been an important innovation upon the primitive 
system of the Hindu religion. The object of the Vedas, 
as exhibiting the Vedanta, seems to have been the in¬ 
culcation of fixed religious duties, as a general ac¬ 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the deities, or any 
deity, and, beyond that, the necessity of overcoming 
material impurities by acts of self-denial and profound 
meditation, and so fitting the spiritual part for its re¬ 
turn to its original sources; in a word, it was essen¬ 
tially the same system that was diffused throughout 
the old pagan world. But the fervent adoration of 
any one deity superseded all this necessity, and broke 
down practice and speculation, moral duties, and poli¬ 
tical distinctions. Krishna himself declares in the 
Bhdgavat, that to his worshipper that worship pre¬ 
sents whatever he wishes—paradise, liberation, God¬ 
head, and is infinitely more efficacious than any or all 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the 
divine nature, than the subjugation of the passions, 
than the practice of the Yoga, than charity, than vir¬ 
tue, or than any thing that is deemed most merito¬ 
rious l . Another singular and important consequence 
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results from these premises, for as all men are alike 
capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and devotion, 
it follows, that all castes become by such sentiments 
equally pure. This conclusion indeed is always ad¬ 
mitted, and often stoutly maintained in theory, al¬ 
though it may be doubted whether it has ever been 
acted upon, except by Chaitanya himself and his 
immediate disciples, at a period when it was their 
policy to multiply proselytes * 1 . It is so far observed, 


THUPT cn^ftr II Blidgavat, 11th Section 

[20 , 33. 34. See also Burnouf, Bhag. Par., Vol. I, p. c.]. 

1 Chaitanya admitted amongst his followers five Patthdm — 
who purposed to attack and plunder him, but were stopped by 
his sanctity, and converted by his arguments: one of these, who 
was a Pir, he new-named Ram Das, another, their leader, was 
a young prince (a Bdjakumdr) whom he named Bijjili Khan. 
Chaitanya communicated the Upadesa, or initiating Mantra, to 
them, and they all became famous Vaish'iavas; MUSH qwjqpT* 
TTiT Wrf?T II Chaitanya uniformly maintains the pre-emi¬ 
nence of the faith over caste: the mercy of God, he says, re¬ 
gards neither tribe nor family: tinTT WTf?t •ilftS *11*1 II 

Krishna did not disdain to cat in the house of Vidura, a Sildra: 

sfinjT ofifytjr 4fl"5l*T II and he cites Sanskrit texts for 
his authority—as I '=gTTT- 

sfu || “The Chandala, 

whose impurity is consumed by the chastening fire of holy faith, 
is to be reverenced by the wise, and not the unbelieving ex¬ 
pounder of the Vedas.” Again: 

tiroi tpft u The teacher 

of the four Vedas is not my disciple; the faithful Chandala en¬ 
joys my friendship; to him be given, and from him be received: 
let him be reverenced, even as I am reverenced.” These pas- 














however, that, persons of all castes and occupations 
are admitted into the sect, and all are at liberty to 
sink their civil differences in the general condition of 
mendicant and ascetic devotees, in which character 
they receive food from any hands, and of course eat 
and live with each other without regard to former 
distinctions. As followers of one faith all individuals 
are, in like manner, equally entitled to the Prasad, 
or food which has been previously presented to the 
deity, and it is probably the distribution of this, an¬ 
nually, at Jaganndth, that has given rise to the idea, 
that at this place all castes of Hindus eat together: 
any reservation, however, on this head is foreign to 
the tenets of this sect, as well as of the Ramdnandi 
Vaishnavas * 1 , and in both community of schism is a 
close connecting link, which should, in deed as well 
as word, abrogate every other distinction. 

The Bhakti of the followers of this division of the 
Hindu faith is supposed to comprehend five Rasas or 
Rafts, tastes or passions: in its simplest form it is 
mere Sdnti, or quietism, such as was practiced by the 
Yogendras, or by sages, as Sax aka and his brethren, 
and other saints: in a more active state it is servi¬ 
tude, or Ddsya, which every votary takes upon him¬ 
self; a higher condition is that of Sdkhya, a personal 
regard or friendship for the deity, as felt by Biuma, 


sages fire from the Chaitanya Charitdmrita, where many others 
of similar purport may be found. 

1 See remark on the Ramdnandi Vaisht'iavas; page 5G- 
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Arjuna, and others, honoured with his acquaintance. 
Vatscilya, which is a higher station, is a tender affec¬ 
tion for the divinity, of the same nature as the love of 
parents for their children, and the highest degree of 
Bhakti is the Mddhurya, or such passionate attach¬ 
ment as that which pervaded the feelings of the Golds 
towards their beloved Krishna. 

The modes of expressing the feelings thus enter¬ 
tained by his votaries towards Krishna do not differ 
essentially from those prevalent amongst the followers 
of the Gokulastha Gosdins : the secular worshippers, 
however, pay a less regular homage in the temples of 
Krishna, and in most parts of Bengal his public ado¬ 
ration occurs but twice a day, or between nine and 
twelve in the morning, and six and ten at night: oc¬ 
casionally, however, it- does take place in a similar 
manner, or eight, times a day. The chief ritual of the 
Bengal Vaishnavas of the class is a very simple one, 
and the Ndma Kirtana, or constant repetition of any 
of the names of Krishna, or his collateral modifications, 
is declared to be the peculiar duty of the present age, 
and the only sacrifice the wise are required to offer; 
it is of itself quite sufficient to ensure future felicity: 
however, other duties, or SAdhanas, are enjoined, to 
the number of sixty-four, including many absurd, 
many harmless, and many moral observances; as 
fasting every eleventh day, singing and dancing in ho¬ 
nour of Krishna, and suppressing anger, avarice, and 
lust. Of all obligations, however, the Guru Pdddkraya, 
or servile veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the 
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most important and compulsory: tlie members of this 
sect not only are required to deliver up themselves 
and every thing valuable to the disposal of the Guru, 
they are not only to entertain full belief of the usual 
Vaishnava tenet, which identifies the votary, the 
teacher, and the god, but they are to look upon the 
Guru as one with the present deity, as possessed 
of more authority even than the deity, and as one 
whose favour is more to be courted, and whose anger 
is more to be deprecated, than even that of Kuishna 
himself 1 . We have already had occasion to observe 
that this veneration is hereditary, and is paid to the 
successor of a deceased Gosdin, although, in the esti¬ 
mation perhaps of his own worshippers, he is in his 
individual capacity more deserving of reprobation than 
of reverence. This blind and extravagant adoration 
of the Guru is, perhaps, the most irrational of sill 
Hindu irrationalities, and it is but justice to the foun- 


1 On this subject the following text occurs in the Upasana 
Chandrdmnta : *fr swraT g*: * ffv u 

“The Mantra is manifest in the Guru, and the Gui'u is Haki 
himself.” TJVTH g 3jp^: TfW^rrlN I “First the 

Guru is to be worshipped, then I am to be worshipped.” 

i grr g% w 

wrfefa: H “The Guru is always to be worshipped: he is most 
excellent from being one with the Mantra. Hari is pleased when 
the Guru is pleased: millions of acts of homage else will fail of 
being accepted.” Again: gWTHT gft ^ WK I 

“When Hari is in anger, the Guru is our protector, when the 
Guru is in anger, we have none.” These are from the Bha- 
jandmrita. 
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ders of the system to acquit, them of being immediately 
the authors of this folly. The earliest works inculcate, 
no doubt, extreme reverence for the teacher, but not 
divine worship; they direct the disciple to look upon 
his Guru as his second father, not as his God: there 
is great reason to suppose, that the prevailing practice 
is not of very remote date, and that it originates chiefly 
with the Sri Bhdgavat : it is also falling into some 
disrepute, and as we shall presently see, a whole di¬ 
vision of even Chaitanya’s followers have discarded 
this part of the system. 

Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the 
object of every form of Hindu worship. The prevailing 
notion of the means of such emancipation is the re¬ 
union of the spiritual man with that primitive spirit, 
which communicates its individual portions to all na¬ 
ture, and which receives them, when duly purified, 
again into its essence. On this head, however, the 
followers of Chaitanya, in common with most of the 
Vaishnava sects, do not seem to have adopted the 
Vedanta notions; and, although some admit the /Sa¬ 
fa , or identification with the deity, as one division 
of Mukti, others are disposed to exclude it, and none 
acknowledge its pre-eminence. Their Moksha is of two 
kinds: one, perpetual residence in Svarga , or Para¬ 
dise, with possession of the divine attributes of su¬ 
preme power, &c. and the other, elevation to Vaikuntha 
-—the heaven of Vishnu, which is free from the in¬ 
fluence of Maya, and above the regions of the Avatars, 
and where they enjoy one or all of the relations to 
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Krishna, which have been enumerated when speaking 
of the followers of Ramanuja and Madhwacharya. 

The doctrines of the followers of Chattanya are 
conveyed in a great number of works, both in Sanskrit 
and Bengali. The sage himself, and the two other 
Mahdprabhus, Nityanand and Adwaita, do not appear 
to have left any written compositions, but the defi¬ 
ciency was amply compensated by Rupa and Sanatan, 
both of whom were voluminous and able writers. To 
Rupa are ascribed the following works; the Vidagdha 
Mddhava , a drama; the Lolita Mddhava, Ujjvala 
Nilamahi, Dana Keli Kaumudi, poems in celebration 
of Krishna andRADHA; Bahustavdvali, hymns; Ashtd- 
dasa Mid Khahd; Padmdvali, Govinda Viruddvali, 
and its Lakslmna, or exposition; Mathura Mdhdltnya, 
panegyrical account of Mathura, Nataka Lakshaha , 
Laghu Bhdgavat , an abridgment of the Sri Bliagavat, 
and the Vraja Vildsa Varhanam, an account ot Krish¬ 
na’s sports in Brinddvan. Sanatan was the author 
of the Hari Bhakti Vilas, a work on the nature of 
the deity and devotion, the Rasdmnta Sindhu, a work 
of high authority on the same subjects, the Bhdgavat- 
dmrita, which contains the observances of the sect, 
and the Siddhdnta Sara, a commentary on the 10th 
Chapter of the Sri Bhdgavat Of the other six Go- 
sains, Jiva wrote the Bhdgavat Sandarbha, the Bhakti 
Siddhdnta, Gopdla Champa, and Upadesamrita, and 
Raghunath Das, the Manassikshd and Gunaleso 
Sukhada. These are all in Sanskrit. In Bengali, the 
Rdgarnaya Kona, a w’ork on subduing the passions, 
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is ascribed to Rupa, and Rasamaya Kalikd, on de¬ 
votedness to Krishna, to Sanatan. Other Sanskrit 
works are enumerated amongst the authorities of this 
sect, as the Chaitanya Chandrodaya, a drama*, 
Stava Mala, Stavdrnrita Laharl, by Visvanath Cha¬ 
kra varti; Bhajandmrita, Sri Smaraha Darpana, by 
Ramchandra Kavirdja ; the Gopipremdmrita, a com¬ 
ment on the Krishna Karhdmrita, by Krishna Das 
Kavirdja ; and the Krishna Kirtana, by Govind Das 
and Vidyapati. —The biographical accounts of Ciiai- 
TaNYA have been already specified in our notice of the 
Chaitanya Cha?'itamrita, and besides those, there 
enumerated, we have the Chaitanya Many ala, a his¬ 
tory of the saint, by Lochana, and the Gaurayanod- 
desa dipikd , an account of his chief disciples. The 
principal works of common reference, and written in 
Benyali, though thickly interspersed with Sanskrit 
texts, are the Updsandchandrdmrita, a ritual, by Lal 
Das, the Premabhakti Chandrikd, by Thakur Gosdin, 
the Pdshanda Dal ana, a refutation of other sects, by 
Radiiamadhava , and the Vaishnava Varddhana, by 
Da ivAid Nandana. There are no doubt many other 
works circulating amongst this sect, which is there¬ 
fore possessed of a voluminous body of literature of 
its own \ 


* [by Kavikarnapura.] 

’ The particulars of the above are taken chiefly from the 
Chaitanya CharitAmrita, others iroin the Updsand Chandramrita, 
and a few from the list given by Mr. Ward: "Account of the 
Hindus”, Vol. 2, 4-18. 
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The Vaislmavas of this sect are distinguished by 
two white perpendicular streaks of sandal, or Gopi- 
chandana, down the forehead, uniting at the root ot 
the nose, and continuing to near the tip: by the name 
of Rddha Krishna stamped on the temples, breast and 
arms; a close necklaCe of Tulast stalk of three strings, 
and a rosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes 
even of a thousand beads made of the stem ot the 
Tulasi; the necklace is sometimes made of very minute 
beads, and this, in upper India, is regarded as the 
characteristic of the Chaitanya sect, but in Bengal it 
is only worn by persons of the lowest class. The 
Chaitanya sectaries consist of every tribe and order, 
and are governed by the descendants of their Gosdins . 
They include some Udasinas, or Vairdgis, men who 
retire from the world, and live unconnected with so¬ 
ciety in a state of celibacy and mendicancy: the reli¬ 
gious teachers are, however, married men, and their 
dwellings, with a temple attached, are tenanted by 
their family and dependents. Such coenobitical esta¬ 
blishments as are common amongst the Rdtndnandis 
and other ascetics are not known to the great body 
of the Chaitanya Vaishhavas. 

Besides the divisions of this sect arising from the 
various forms under which the tutelary deity is wor¬ 
shipped, and thence denominated Rddhdramanis, Ra- 
dhipdhs , Vi/tdrtji and Govindji, and Yuyala Bhaktas, 
and which distinctions are little more than nominal, 
whilst also they are almost restricted to the Bengal 
1 aishhavas about M.athura and Brinddvan, there are 
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in Bengal three classes of this sect, that may be re¬ 
garded as seceders from the principal body; these are 
denominated Spashtha Ddyakas , Kartd Bhdjas and 
Sdhvjas. 

The Spashtha Ddyakas are distinguished from per¬ 
haps every other Hindu sect in India by two singu¬ 
larities—denial of the divine character, and despotic 
authority of the Guru, and the, at least professedly, 
platonic association of male and female coenobites in 
one conventual abode 1 . 

The secular followers of this sect are, as usual, of 
every tribe, and of the Grihastlia, or householder 
order: the teachers, both male and female, are Udd- 
sina, or mendicants and ascetics, and lead a life of 
celibacy: the sectarial marks are a shorter Tilaka than 
that used by the other Chaitanyas , and a single string 
of Tulasi beads worn close round the neck: the men 
often wear only the Kaupina, and a piece of cloth 
round the waist, like an apron, whilst the women 
shave their heads, with the exception of a single 
slender tress: those amongst them who are most rigid 
in their conduct, accept no invitations nor food from 
any but persons of their own sect. 

The association of men and women is, according to 
their own assertions, restricted to a residence within 
the same inclosure, and leads + o no other than such 
intercourse as becomes brethren and sisters, or than 


1 Like the brethren and sisters of the free spirit, who were 
numerous in .Europe in the loth century, feee Mosheim 3 , o7D, 
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the community of belief and interest, and joint cele¬ 
bration of the praise of Krishna and Ciiaitanya, with 
soil"' and dance: the women act as the spiritual in- 

O 

structors of the females of respectable families, to 
whom they have unrestricted access, and by whom 
they are visited in their own dwellings: the institution 
is so far political, and the consequence is said to be 
actually that to which it obviously tends, the growing 
diffusion of the doctrines of this sect in Calcutta, 
where it is especially established. 

The Karta Bhdjas, or worshippers of the Creator, 
are a sect of very modern origin, having been founded 
no longer than thirty years ago by Kama >Saran 1*ala, 
a Gw ala, an inhabitant of Ghospara, a village near 
Sukh Sagar, in Bengal 1 . The chief peculiarity of this 
sect is the doctrine of the absolute divinity of the 
Guru, at least as being the present Krishna, or deity 
incarnate T and whom they therefore, relinquishing 
every other form of worship, venerate as their Ish'ta 
Devatd, or elected god: this exclusive veneration is, 


1 See Mr. Ward’s account of this sect, Vol. 2, 175; in a note 
he has given a translation of the Mantra : “Oh! sinless Lord —- 
Oh! great Lord, at thy pleasure I go and return, not a moment 
am I without thee, I am even with thee, save, Oh! great Lord:” 
(he following is the original: cffifr ^Tp* WpTTT 

^ ^TlP* Tft^rnc 

\\ This is called the Solah and Mantra, 
the Neophyte paying that sum, or sixteen annas, for it: it is per¬ 
haps one singularity in the sect, that this Mantra is in Bengali, 
a common spoken language —in all other cases it is couched in 
Sanskrit, the language of the gods, 
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however, comprehended within wide limits: we have 
seen that it prevails amongst the followers of Cliai- 
lanya generally, and it need scarcely have been 
adopted as a schismatical distinction: the real dif¬ 
ference, however, is the person, not the character of 
the Guru, and the innovation is nothing, in fact, but 
an artful encroachment upon the authority of the old 
hereditary teachers or Gosdins, and an attempt to in¬ 
vest a new family with spiritual power: the attempt 
has been so far successful, that it gave affluence and 
celebrity to the founder, to which, as well as his father’s 
sanctity, the son, Ramdulal Pal has succeeded. It 
is said to have numerous disciples, the greater pro¬ 
portion of whom are women. The distinctions of caste 
are not acknowledged amongst the followers of this 
sect, at least when engaged in any of then* religious 
celebrations, and they eat together in private, once 
or twice a year: the initiating Mantra is supposed to 
be highly efficacious in removing disease and barren¬ 
ness, and hence many infirm persons and childless 
women are induced to join the sect. 

The remaining division of the Bengal Vaishnavas 
allow nothing of themselves to be known: their pro¬ 
fessions and practices are kept secret, but it is believed 
that they follow' the worship of Sakti, or the female 
energy, agreeably to the left handed ritual, the nature 
of which we shall hereafter have occasion to describe. 

The chief temples of the Bengal Vaishhavas, besides 
those which at Dwdrakd and Brindavan, and parti¬ 
cularly at Jaganndth, are objects of universal reverence, 
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are three, one at Nadiya dedicated to Chaitanya, 
one at Ambika to Nityanand and the same, and one 
at Agradwipa dedicated to G-opinath : at the latter a 
celebrated Mela , or annual fair, is held in the month 
of March, at which from 50 to 100,000 persons are 
generally collected. 

RADHA VALLABHIS. 

Although the general worship of the female per¬ 
sonifications of the Hindu deities forms a class by it¬ 
self, yet when individualised as the associates of the 
divinities, whose energies they are, their adoration 
becomes so linked with that of the male power, that 
it is not easy, even to their votaries, to draw a pre¬ 
cise line between them: they, in fact, form a part of 
the system, and LaJcshmi and Situ are the preferential 
objects of devotion to many of the followers of Rama¬ 
nuja and Ramanand, without separating them from 
the communion of the sect. 

In like manner Radha, the favourite mistress of 
Krishna, is the object of adoration to all the sects 
who worship that deity, and not unfrequently obtains 
a degree of preference that almost throws the cha¬ 
racter from whom she derives her importance into the 
shade: such seems to be the case with the sect now 
noticed, who worship Krishna as Radha Vallabha, 
the lord or lover of Radha. 

Ihe adoration of Radha is a most undoubted in¬ 
novation in the Hindu creed, and one of very recent 
origin. The only Radiia that is named in the Maha- 
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bhcirat '' is a very different personage, being the wife 
of Duryodhaxa’s charioteer, and the nurse of Earn a. 
Even the Blidgavat makes no particular mention of 
her amongst the Gopis of Biinddvan, and we must 
look to the Brahma Vaivartta Pur aha, as the chief 
authority of a classical character, on which the pre¬ 
tensions of Radha are founded; a circumstance which 
is of itself sufficient to indicate the comparatively 
modern date of the Parana. 

According to this work**, the primeval being having 
divided himself into two parts, the right side became 
Krishna, and the left Radha, and from their union, 
the vital airs and mundane egg were generated. 
Radha being, in fact, the Ichchhd Sakti, the will or 
wish of the deity, the manifestation of which was the 
universe. 

Radha continued to reside with Krishna in Goloka, 
where she gave origin to the Gopis, or her female 
companions, and received the homage of all the di¬ 
vinities. The Gopas, or male attendants of Krishna, 
as we have formerly remarked, were in like manner 
produced from his person. The grossness of Hindu 
personification ascribes to the Krishna of the heavenly 
Goloka the defects of the terrestial cowherd, and the 
Radha of that region is not more exempt from the 
causes or effects of jealousy than the nymph of Brin- 
damn. Being on one occasion offended with Krishna 
for his infidelity, she denied him access to her palace, 


* [V, 4759. CO.] 


[II, 45. 46.] 
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on which she was severely censured by Sudama, a 
Gopa, and confidential adviser of Krishna. She there¬ 
fore cursed him, and doomed him to be born on earth 
as an Asura, and he accordingly appeared as Sankha- 
chuda. lie retaliated by a similar imprecation, in 
consequence of which Radha was also obliged to quit 
her high station, and was born at BHndavan on earth, 
as the daughter of a Vaisya, named Vrishabhanu, by 
his wife Kalavati. Krishna having, at the same 
time, become incarnate, was married to her at Brin- 
tldvan, when he was fourteen, and she was twelve 
years of age: as a further result of the imprecation, 
she was separated from him after he attained maturity, 
until the close of his earthly career; when she pre¬ 
ceded him to the celestial Goloka, and was there re¬ 
united with him. The following is a further illustration 
of the notions of Radha entertained by this sect. It 
is the address of Hanes a to her, in the Brahma Vai- 
vartta Parana*, after she had set the example oi 
presenting offerings to him. 


“Mother of the universe, the worship thou hast offered affords 
a lesson to all mankind. Thou art of one form with Brahma, 
and abidest on the bosom of Krishna . Thou art the presiding 
goddess of his life, and more dear than life to him, on the lotus 
of whose feet meditate the gods Brahma, Sira, Sesha, and the 
rest, and Sanaka and other mighty munis, and the chiefs of the 
sages, and holy men, and all the faithful. Radha is the created 
left half, aud Madhava the right, and the great Iekihnii, the 
mother ot the world, was made from thy left side. Thou art the 


* [IV, 123.] 
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great goddess, the parent of all wealth, and of the Vedas, and of 
the world. The primeval Prakriti, and the universal Prakriti, 
and all the creations of the will, are but forms of thee. Thou 
art all cause and all effect. That wise Yogi, who first pronounces 
thy name, and next that of. Krishna, goes to his region; but he 
that reverses this order, incurs the sin of Brahminicide *. Thou 
art the mother of the world. The Paramatmd Hari is the father. 
The Guru is more venerable than the father, and the mother 
more venerable than the Guru . Although he worship any other 
god, or even Krishna , the cause of all, yet the fool in this holy 
land who reviles Radiiika shall suffer sorrow and pain in this 
life, and be condemned to hell, as long as the sun and moon en¬ 
dure. The spiritual preceptor teaches wisdom, and wisdom is 
from mystical rites and secret prayers; but they alone are the 
prayers of wisdom, that inculcate faith in Krishna and in you. 
lie who preserves the Mantras of the gods through successive 
births, obtains faith in Durga, which is of difficult acquisition. 
By preserving the Mantra of Durga he obtains Sambhu, who 
is eternal happiness and wisdom. By preserving the Mantra of 
Sambiiu, the cause of the world, he obtains your lotus feet, that 
most difficult of attainments. Having found an asylum at your 
feet, the pious man never relinquishes them for an instant, nor 
is separated from them by fate. Having with firm faith received, 
in the holy land of Bharata, your Mantra (initiating prayer) from 
a Vauhiiava, and adding your praises (Stava) or charm (Ka- 
vacha) , which cleaves the root of works, he delivers himself 
(from future births) with thousands of his kindred. He who 
having properly worshipped his Guru with clothes, ornaments, 
and sandal, and assumed thy Kavacha (a charm or prayer, carried 
about the person in a small gold or silver casket) is equal to 
VisnNU himself.’'' 


In what respect the liddhd Vallabhis differ from 
those followers of the Bengali Gosains, who teach the 


1 Accordingly the formula used by the ltddhd Vallabhi sect, 
and the like, is always Radua Krishna, never Krishna Radha. 
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worship of this goddess in conjunction with Krishna, 
does not appear, and perhaps there is little other dii- 
ference than that of their acknowledging separate 
teachers. Instead of adhering to any of the hereditary 
Gosains , the members of this sect consider a teacher 
named Hahi Vans as their founder. This person 
settled at Brinddvan, and established a Math there, 
which in 1822 comprised between 40 and 50 resident 
ascetics. He also erected a temple there that still 
exists, and indicates, by an inscription over the door, 
that it was dedicated to Sri Rddhd Vallabha by Hari 
Vans, in Samvat 1641, or A. D. 1585. A manual, 
entitled Rddhd Sudhd Nidhi, which is merely a series 
of Sanskrit verses in praise ol Radha, is also ascribed 
to the same individual. A more ample exposition oi 
the notions of the sect, and of their traditions and 
observances, as well as a collection of their songs or 
hymns, is the Seva Sakht J am, a work in Bhdkha , 
in upwards of forty sections. There are other works 
in the vernacular dialects, and especially in that ol 
Braj, or the country about Mathura and Brinddvan, 
which regulate or inspire the devotion of the wor¬ 
shippers of Rddhd Vallabha. 


SAKHI BIlAVAS. 

1 his sect, is another ramification of those which adopt 
Krishna and Radha for the objects of their worship, 
and may be regarded as more particularly springing 
from the last named stock, the Rddhd Vallabhis. 
A> Radha is their preferential and exclusive divinity. 
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their devotion to this personification of the Sakti of 
Krishna is ridiculously and disgustingly expressed. 
In order to convey the idea of being as it were her 
followers and friends, a character obviously incom¬ 
patible with the difference of sex, they assume the 
female garb, and adopt not only the dress and orna¬ 
ments, but the manners and occupations of women: 
the preposterous nature of this assumption is too ap¬ 
parent, even to Hindu superstition, to be regarded 
with any sort of respect by the community, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the Sakhi Bhcwas are of little repute, and 
very few in number: they occasionally lead a mendi¬ 
cant life, but arc rarely met with: it is said that the 
only place where they are to be found, in any number, 
is Jaypur: there are a few at Benares, and a few in 
Bengal. 

CIIARAN DAS IS. 

Another Vaishnava sect conforming with the last 
in the worship of Had ha and Krishna was instituted 
by Cuaran Das, a merchant of the Dhusar tribe, 
who resided at Delili in the reign of the second Alem- 
oir. Their doctrines of universal emanation are much 
the same as those of the Vedanta school, although 
they correspond with the Vaishnava sects in main¬ 
taining the great source ol all things, or Brahma, to 
be Krishna: reverence, of the Guru, and assertion of 
the pre-eminence of faith above every other distinc¬ 
tion, are also common to them with other Vaishnava 
sects, from whom, probably, they only differ in re- 
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quiring no particular qualification of caste, order, nor 
even of sex, for their teachers: they affirm, in¬ 
deed, that originally they differed from other sects of 
Vaishnavas in worshipping no sensible representations 
of the deity, and in excluding even the Tulasi plant 
and datagram stone from their devotions: they have, 
however, they admit, recently adopted them, in order 
to maintain a friendly intercourse with the followers 
of Ramanand: another peculiarity in their system is 
the importance they attach to morality, and they do 
not acknowledge faith to be independent of works: 
actions, they maintain, invariably meet with retribu¬ 
tion or reward: their moral code, which they seem to 
have borrowed from the Madhwas , if not from a purer 
source, consists of ten prohibitions. They are not to 
lie, not to revile, not to speak harshly, not to dis¬ 
course idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not. 
to offer violence to any created thing, not to imagine 
evil, not to cherish hatred, and not to indulge in con¬ 
ceit or pride. The other obligations enjoined are, to 
discharge the duties of the profession or caste to 
which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, 
to put implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to 
adore Hart as the original and indefinable cause of 
all, and who, through the operation of Maya, created 
the universe, and has appeared in it occasionally in 
a mortal form, and particularly as Krishna at Brtn- 
davan . 

dhe followers of Char an Das are both clerical and 
secular; the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order; 

12 * 



the former lead a mendicant and ascetic life, and are 
distinguished by wearing yellow garments and a 
single streak of sandal, or Gopichandana, down the 
forehead; the necklace and rosary are of Tulusi beads: 
they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower 
part of which they wrap a yellow turban. Their ap¬ 
pearance in general is decent, and their deportment 
decorous; in fact, although they profess mendicity, 
they are well supported by the opulence of their dis¬ 
ciples; it is possible, indeed, that this sect, considering 
its origin, and the class by which it is professed, 
ai’ose out of an attempt to shake oft* the authority of 
the Gokulastha Gosdins. 

The authorities of the sect are the Sri Bhagavat and 
Gita, of which they have Bhdshd translations: that 
of the former is ascribed, at least in parts, to Char an 
Das himself: he has also left original works, as the 
Sandeha Sugar and Dharma Jihdj, in a dialogue be¬ 
tween him and his teacher, Sukh Dkva, the same, 
according to the Char an Basis, as the pupil of Vyas, 
and narrator of the Pnrdnas. The first disciple of 
Cbaran Das was his own sister, Saha.ti Bai, and she 
succeeded to her brother’s authority, as well as learn¬ 
ing, having written the Sahaj Prakds and So'lah Nir- 
naya : they have both left many Sabdas and Kavits: 
other works, in Bhdshd, have been composed by 
various teachers of the sect. 

The chief seat of the Charan Basis is at Behli 
where is the Satnddh, or monument of the founder: 
this establishment consists of about twenty resident 
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members: there are also live or six similar Maths at 
Deh/i, and others in the upper part of the Doab, and 
their numbers are said to be rapidly increasing. 


1IARISCHANDIS, SADI-INA PANTHIS and MADHAVIS. 

These sects may be regarded as little more than 
nominal. The two first have originated, apparently, 
in the determination of some of the classes considered 
as outcaste, to adopt new religious as well as civil 
distinctions for themselves, as they were excluded 
from every one actually existing. The Hariscliandis 
are Doms, or sweepers, in the western provinces: 
their name bears an allusion to the Paurahik prince 
Harischandra 1 , who, becoming the purchased slave 
of a man of this impure order, instructed his master, 
it is said, in the tenets of the sect. What they were, 
however, is not known, and it may be doubted 
whether any exist. 

Sadhna, again, was a butcher, but it is related ot 
him, that he only sold, never slaughtered meat, but 
purchased it ready slain. An ascetic rewarded his 
humanity with the present of a stone, a iS diagram 
which he devoutly worshipped, and, in consequence, 
Vishnu was highly pleased with him, and conferred 
upon him all his desires. Whilst on a pilgrimage, the 
wife ot a Brahman fell in love with him, but he im¬ 
plied to her advances, by stating, that a throat must 
be cut before he would comply, which she misinter- 

See the Story of Harischandra in Ward, Vol. I, p- t6. Note, 
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preting, cut off her husband’s head: finding Sadhna 
regarded her on this account with increased aversion, 
she accused him of the crime, and as he disdained to 
vindicate his innocence, his hands were cut off' as a 
punishment, but they were restored to him by Jagan- 
nath. The woman burnt herself on her husband’s 
funeral pile, which Sadhna observing exclaimed: “No 
one knows the ways of women, she kills her husband, 
and becomes a Salt which phrase has passed into a 
proverb. What peculiarity of doctrine he introduced 
amongst the Vaishnavas of his tribe, is no where 
particularised. 

Madho is said to have been an ascetic, who founded 
an order of mendicants called Mddkavls : they are said 
to travel about always with a Saroda or Balian , 
stringed instruments of the guitar kind, and to ac¬ 
company their solicitations with song and music: they 
are rarely, if ever, to be met with, and their peculiarity 
of doctrine is not known. The founder appears to be 
the same with the Madho.ii of the Bhakta Mala, who 
was an inhabitant of G delay arh, but there are several 
celebrated ascetics of the same name, especially a 
Madho Das, a Brahman of Kanoj, who was a man of 
considerable learning, and spent some time in Orissa 
and Brinddvan . He was probably a follower of Cjiai- 

TANYA. 

SANNYASlS, VAIRAGIS, &<•. 

Much confusion prevails in speaking of the mendi¬ 
cant and monastic orders of the Hindus, by the indis- 
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criminate use of the terms prefixed to this division of 
our subject, and from considering them as specific 
denominations. They are, on the contrary, generic 
terms, and equally applicable to any of the erratic 
beggars of the Hindus, be they of what religious order 
they may: they signify, in fact, nothing more than a 
man, who has abandoned the world, or has overcome 
his passions, and are therefore equally suitable to any 
of the religious vagrants we meet with in Hindustan: 
the term Fakir is of equally general application and 
import, although it is of Mohammedan origin, and in 
strictness more descriptive of the holy beggars of 
that faith. 

Although, however, Sannydsls and Vairdgls , and 
other similar denominations are used, and correctly 
used in a wide acceptation, yet we occasionally do 
find them limited in meaning, and designating distinct 
and inimical bodies of men. When this is the case, it 
may be generally concluded, that the Sannydsls im¬ 
ply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the Vairdgis 
those of Vishnu. 

The distinction thus made requires, at its outset, a 
peculiar exception, for besides the indiscriminate ap¬ 
plication of the term Satiny ast to the Vaishnavas, as 
well as other mendicants; there is a particular class 
of them to whom it really appertains, these are the 
Tridandis , or Tridandi Sannydsls. 

The word Danda originally imports a staff, and it 
figuratively signifies moral restraint ; exercised in three 
ways especially, or in the control of speech, body, 



and mind; or word, deed, and thought: a joint re¬ 
ference to the literal and figurative sense of the term 
has given rise to a religious distinction termed Danila 
Grahanam, the taking up of the staff, or adopting the 
exercise of the moral restraints above-mentioned, and 
carrying, as emblematic of such a purpose, either 
one, or, as in the present instance, three small wands 
or staves. TridaniU designates both these characte¬ 
ristics of the order. 

The TridaniU Sannydsts are such members of the 
Ramanuja, or Sri Vaishnava sect, as have past through 
the two first states of the Brahmanical order, and 
entered that of the Sannyasi, or the ascetic life: their 
practices are, in some other respects, peculiar: they 
never touch metals nor fire, and subsist upon food 
obtained as alms from the family Brahmans of the 
Sri Vaishnava faith alone: they are of a less erratic 
disposition than most other mendicants, and are rarely 
met with in upper India: they are found in consider¬ 
able numbers, and of high character, in the south: in 
their general practices, their religious worship, and 
philosophical tenets, they conform to the institutes 
and doctrines of Ramanuja. 

VAIRACjIS. 

The term Vairdyi implies a person devoid of pas¬ 
sion 1 , and is therefore correctly applicable to every 
religious mendicant, who afiects to have estranged 

From Vi privative prefix ; and lldya passion. 


1 
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himself from the interests and emotions of mankind. 
Virakta, the dispassionate, and Avadhnta, the liberated, 
have a similar import, and are therefore equally sus¬ 
ceptible of a general application: they are, indeed, so 
used in many cases, but it is more usual to attach a 
more precise sense to the terms, and to designate by 
them the mendicant Vaishnavas of the Rdmanandi 
class, or its ramifications, as the disciples of Kabik, 
Dadu, and others. 

The ascetic order of the Rdmanandi Vaishnavas 

is considered to have been instituted especially by the 

/ / 

twelfth disciple of Raman and, Ski An and: they pro¬ 
fess perpetual poverty and continence, and subsist 
upon alms: the greater number of them are erratic, 
and observe no form of worship, but they are also 
residents in the Maths of their respective orders 1 , and 
the spiritual guides of the worldly votaries; it is al¬ 
most impossible, however, to give any general cha- 


1 The Rdmanandi Vairagis, although indigenous in upper India, 
have established themselves in the Dekhan, as mentioned by 
Buchanan (Mysore, II, 76). The account lie gives there of the 
Dakhini Vairagis is an excellent illustration of the confusion 
that prevails respecting the application of the term; as he has 
blended with the Rdmanandi ascetics, who are accurately en¬ 
titled to the designation, a variety of religious vagrants, to some 
of whom the name is rarely, and to others never applied: as 
Paramahansas, Digambaras, or Nag as , Urddhabdhas, and even 
Aghoris’, the latter are not named, but they, or similar Saira 
mendicants, are the only individuals “who extort compassion by 
burning themselves with torches, and cutting themselves with 
swords,” 
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racter of these Vairagis, as, although united generally 
by the watch - word of Vishnu, or his incarnations, 
there are endless varieties both of doctrine and prac¬ 
tice amongst them: those who are collected in Maths 
are of more lixed principles than their vagrant breth¬ 
ren, amongst whom individuals are constantly ap¬ 
pearing in some new form with regard to the deity 
they worship, or the practices they follow 1 . 


1 Such are the Sita Pddris, Ramati Rams, and others; also 
the new and scarcely yet known sects Gulal Basis, and Bar yd 
Basis: mention is also made in the Babistan, of a number of Hindu 
mendicants, who are no longer numerous, if ever to be encoun¬ 
tered. It is not possible in general, however, to discriminate the 
classes to which they belong, as in the descriptions given by the 
writer, he usually confines himself to a few peculiarities of prac¬ 
tice that afford no guide to the principles of the sect, and as in 
the case of the Bherhs, he confounds the distinction of caste, or 
occupation with that of religious belief. Many of the vagrant 
ascetics whom he notices belong also rather to the Mohamme¬ 
dan, than the Hindu religion, as in the followers of Sheikh 
Bedia ad Din Medar [Dabist. II, 223 ff. G. de Tassy, la relig. 
musulmane dans Flnde. Paris, 1831, p. 54-62.] — who, although 
they credit the divine mission of Mohammed, disregard the esta¬ 
blished forms of the Musalman faith, chew Bhang, and go naked, 
smearing their bodies with Vibhuti, or the ashes of burnt cow- 
dung, and twisting their hair into the Jaid, or braid worn by 
Hindu ascetics—except as professed worshippers of Niranjan, or 
the indescribable deity, and a. belief in magic, these mendicants 
have little in common with the Hindu religion, or perhaps with 
any, although, with a facility oi which innumerable instances 
occur in Hindustan, they have adopted many of the Hindu prac¬ 
tices. The tomb of Sheikh Ateddr is still to be seen at Makhanpur, 
near Firozdbdd, in the Boab— where, at the time of the Babistan, 
an annual meeting of his disciples was held. The tomb is an 
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NAGAS. 

All the sects include a division under this denomi¬ 
nation. The Nag as are of the same description as 
the Vairagis, or Sannydsis , in all essential points, but 
in their excess of zeal they carry their secession from 
ordinary manners so far, as to leave off every kind of 
covering, and, as their name signifies, go naked; there 
are, however, other points in which they differ from 
the general character of Hindu mendicants, and they 
are unquestionably the most worthless and profligate 
members of their respective religions. 

A striking proof of their propensities is their use of 
arms. They always travel with weapons, usually a 
matchlock and sword and shield, and that these imple¬ 
ments are not carried in vain has been shewn on va¬ 
rious occasions: the sanguinary conflicts of opposite 
sects of Hindu mendicants have been described in 
several publications with the customary indistinctness 
as to the parties concerned: these parties are the 
Vaishnava and Saiva Ndgas chiefly, assisted and pro¬ 
bably instigated by the Vairagi and Sannyasi mem¬ 
bers of those two sects, and aided by abandoned 
characters from all the schisms connected respectively 
with the one or the other 1 : it would, however, be 


extensive building, though in decay. The Dabistdn, although it 
contains mauy curious, and some correct notices of the Hindu 
religi° n ' affords too loose and inaccurate a description to be 
consulted with advantage. 

As. Res, VI, 317, and XII, 455; an occurence of a similar 


I 
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doing an injustice to the mendicant orders of any sect, 
to suppose that they are universally or even generally 
implicated in these atrocious affrays. 


SAIVAS. 

The worship of Siva in the districts along the 
Ganges presents itself under a very different aspect 
from that of Vishnu, and with some singular ano¬ 
malies. It appears to be the most prevalent and po¬ 
pular of all the modes of adoration, to judge by the 
number of shrines dedicated to the only form under 
which Siva is reverenced, that of the Ling a: yet it 
will be generally observed, that these temples are 
scarcely ever the resort of numerous votaries, and 
that they are regarded with comparatively little ve¬ 
neration by the Hindus. Benares, indeed, furnishes 
exceptions, and the temple of Visvesvara 1 is thronged 


nature is recorded by the author of the Dabistan, who mentions, 
that in 1050 of the Hijra a severe conflict took place at Dwaraka 
between a set of Vaishhava ascetics termed Mundls, from shaving 
their heads, and the Sanmjasis, in which a great number of the 
former were slain [Dabist. II, 197], 

’ “ The Lord of a11 ” an e P !t l? et of &VA, represented as usual 
l.v a Linga. It is one of the twelve principal emblems of this 
description, and has been, for many centuries, the chief object 
of veneration at KdU or Benares. The old temple was partially 
destroyed by the Mohammedans in the reign ofA ureNgzeb: the 
present was built by Aiiaiaa BAf, the Mahratta Princess, and, 
although small and without pretension to magnificence, is re¬ 
markable for the minute beauty of its architectural embellishments. 
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with a never-ceasing crowd of adorers. There is, 

however, little solemnity or veneration in the hurried 

manner in which they throw their flowers or fruits 

before the image 1 : and there are other temples, the 

dwellings of other divinities, that rival the abode of 

Visvehara in popular attraction. 

# / 

The adoration of Siva, indeed, has never assumed, 
in Upper India, a popular form. He appears in his 
shrines only in an unattractive and rude emblem, the 
mystic purpose of which is little understood, or re¬ 
garded by the uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers 
nothing to interest the feelings or excite the imagina¬ 
tion. No legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic 
and pleasing character; and above all, such legends 


1 A Hindu temple comprises an outer court, usually a quadrangle, 
sometimes surrounded by a piazza, and a central edifice constituting 
the shrine. This, which in Upper India is generally of small 
dimensions, is divided into two parts, the Sabhc'i, or vestibule, 
and the Garbliagriha , or adytum, in which the Image is placed. 
The course of worship is the circumambulating of the temple, 
keeping the right hand to it, as often as the devotee pleases: 
the worshipper then enters the vestibule, and if a bell is suspended 
there, as is commonly the ease, strikes two or three times upon 
it. He then advances to the threshold of the shrine, presents 
his offering, which the officiating Brahman receives, mutters in¬ 
audible a short prayer, accompanied with prostration, or simply 
with the act of lifting the hands to the forehead, and departs. 
There is nothing like a religious service, and the rapid manner 
in which the whole is performed, the quick succession of worship¬ 
pers, the gloomy aspect of the shrine, and the scattering about 
of water, oil, and faded flowers, inspire any thing but reelings 
of reverence or devotion. 
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as are narrated in the Pa rah as and Tantras, have not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible shape. 
The Saivas have no works in any of the common dia¬ 
lects, like the Rdmdyana, the Vdrttd , or the Bliakta- 
mdld. Indeed, as far as any enquiry has yet been in¬ 
stituted, no work whatever exists, in any vernacular 
dialect, in which the actions of Siva, in any of his 
forms, are celebrated. It must be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that these observations are intended to apply 
only to Gangetic Hindustan, for in the South of India, 
as we shall hereafter see, popular legends relating to 
local manifestations of Siva are not uncommon. 

Corresponding to the absence of multiplied forms 
of this divinity as objects of worship, and to the want 
of those works which attach importance to particular 
manifestations of the favourite god, the people can 
scarcely be said to be divided into different sects, any 
farther than as they may have certain religious men¬ 
dicants for their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of 
the worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to these 
religious personages, collected sometimes in opulent 
and numerous associations, but for the greater part 

detached, few, and indigent. There are no establish- 

/ 

ments amongst the Saivas of Hindustan, like those of 
Srtndth or Puri ; no individuals as wealthy as the 
Gokulastha Gosdins, nor even, as influential as the 
descendants ofAov, ait a and Nityanand. There are no 
teachers of ancient repute except Sankara Acharya, 
and his doctrines are too philosophical and speculative 
to have made him popular. 
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The worship of Siva continues, in fact, to be what 
it appears to have been from a remote period, the 
religion of the Brdhmanas 1 . Sambiiu is declared by 
Manu to be the presiding deity of the Brahraanical 
order, and the greater number of them, particularly 
those who practice the rites of the Vedas, or who pro¬ 
fess the study of the Sdstras, receive Siva as their 
tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and worship the 
Ling a, either in temples, in their houses, or on the 
side of a sacred stream, providing, in the latter case, 
extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or clay 
of the river's bed. The example of the Brahmans and 
the practice of ages maintain the veneration univer¬ 
sally offered to the type of Siva; but it is not the 
prevailing, nor the popular condition of the Hindu 
faith, along the banks of the Ganges. We shall now 
proceed to specify the different classes into which the 
worshippers of Siva, as distinct from the mass of 
Brahmans, may be distinguished. 

I) AN I) IS and DASNAMIS. 

It is customarv to consider these two orders as 
forming but one division. The classification is not, in 
every instance, correct, but the practices of the two 
are,in many instances,blended, and both denominations 
are accurately applicable to the same individual. It 
will not be necessary, therefore, to deviate from the 
ordinary enumeration. 

1 See a preceding Note page 2. [The received text of Manu 
Joes not contain the sloka there quoted ] 
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The Danclis, properly so called, and the Triclandts 

of the Vaishnavas, are the only legitimate represen- 

/ 

tatives of the fourth Asratna, or mendicant life, into 
which the Hindu, according to the instructions of his 
inspired legislators, is to enter, after passing through 
the previous stages of student, householder and her¬ 
mit 1 . It is not necessary, however, to have gone 
through the whole of the previous career, as the 
Brahman may pass from any one of the first orders 
to the last at once 2 ; he is then to take up his staff and 
water-pot, to derive from begging such a portion of 
food as is sufficient for his mere sustenance, and to 
devote the remainder of his day to holy study and 
pious meditation 3 . 


1 Thus Manu , 6, 33 : 

‘^Having thus performed religious acts in a forest during the 
third portion of his life, let him become a Sannydsi for the fourth 
portion of it, abandoning all sensual affection.” 


2 So Manu, as expounded by Kulluka Bhatta, 6 , 38: 




wj: ii 

Tfft «rfarr I 


“Having performed the sacrifice of Prajdpati, &c. a Brahman 
may proceed from his house, that is, from the second order, or 
he may proceed even from the first to the condition of a San- 


nydsi. ” Indeed the intermediate stage of the Vdnaprastha is 
amongst the prohibited acts in the Kali age. 


3 Agreeably to the high authority already quoted, G, 41, 43: 
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Adopting, as a general guide, the rules of original 
works, the Dancli is distinguished by carrying a small 
Dandy or wand, with several processes or projections 
from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to be en¬ 
shrined, attached to it: he shaves his hair and beard, 
wears only a cloth round his loins, and subsists upon 
food obtained ready-dressed from the houses of the 
Brahmans once a day only, which he deposits in the 
small clay pot that he carries always with him: he 
should live alone, and near to, but not within a city; 
but this rule is rarely observed, and in general the 
Dandis are found in cities collected like other men¬ 
dicants in Maths \ The Dah&i has no particular time 


gfsRTCwrffrr: 11 

“Departing from his house, taking with him pure implements, 
his water-pot, and staff, keeping silence, unallured by desire of 
objects near him, let him enter into the fourth order.” 

“Let him have no culinary fire, no domicile, let him when 
very hungry go to the town for food, let him patiently bear 
disease, let him study to know God, and fix his attention <m 
God alone.” 

1 These are all founded on the following texts of Manu : 

ff ti 

M f*rar ii 

»r 1 
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or mode of worship, but spends his time in meditation, 

or in practices corresponding with those of the Yoga, 

and in the study of the Vedanta works, especially 

according to the comments of Sankaraciiarya. As 

/ 

that teacher was an incarnation of Siva ', the Dahdis 
reverence that deity and his incarnations, in preference 
to the other members of the Triad, whence they are 
•included amongst his votaries; and they so far admit 
the distinction as not unfrequently to bear the Saiva 
mark upon the forehead, smearing it with the Tripun- 
dr a , a triple transverse line made with the Vihhuti, 
or ashes which should be taken from the tire of an 
Agnihotra Brahman, or they may be the ashes of 


“His liair, nails and beard being clipped, bearing with him a 
dish, a stafl’, and a water-pot, let him wander about continually 
without giving pain to any being.” VI, 52. 

“Only once a day let him demand food, let him not habituate 
himself to eat much at a time, for an anchorite habituated to 
eat much becomes inclined to sensual gratification.” 55. 

“At the time when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, 
when the pestle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal 
is extinguished, when people have eaten and when dishes are 
removed, that is, late in the day, let the Sannyasi always beg 
food.” 56. 

“For missing it let him not be sorrowful, nor for gaining it 
let him be glad, let him care only for a sufficiency to support 
life, but let him not be anxious about his utensils.” 57. 

1 This character is given to him in the Sankara Vijaya of 
Maduava Achaio a ; his followers in the Dekhan assert that 
Siva’s descent as Sankara was foretold in the Skanda Parana: 
a prophecy which, ii h>und in that work, will assist to fix its 
date; but the passage has not been met with. 
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burnt cowdung from an oblation offered to the god’. 

r 

They also adopt the initiating Mantra of all the Saiva 
classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, “Namd 

/ t 

Sivdya or, “Om, Nama Sivdya The genuine 
Dandi, however, is not necessarily of the Saiva or 
any other sect; and in their establishments it will be 
usually found that they profess to adore Nirguna or 
Niranjana, the deity devoid of attribute or passion 2 . 


1 The material, or Viblmti > and the efficacy of the mark, the 
Tripundra, are thus described in the Kdsikhanda: 

“The ashes of lire made -with burnt cowdung are the material 
fittest for the Tripundra” 

^ wtt fcfog few; i 

^T^’srrwr i 

“Whoever marks the Tripundra with ashes, agreeably to rule, 
is purified from sins of the first and second degree: who makes 
it on his forehead without the Mantras, being ignorant of its 
virtue, will be purified from every simple sin.” The mode of 
making it is thus laid down: 

wpo* ^TT^tfr i 

<5 TrftWrfra: n 

mrTT I 

“Beginning between the eye-brows, and carrying it to their 
extremity, the mark made with the thumb reverted between the 
middle and third fingers is called the Tripundra.” [Vrihadbrah- 
mottaraklianda 28, 41. 42. quoted in Catal. Codd. MSS. Sanscrit. 
Bibi. Bodl. I, p. 74 .] 

2 The- Dandis of the North of India are the Sannydsis , or 
monastic portion of the Smart a Brdhmanas of the South, of 

13 # 
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The Dandis, who are rather practical than specu¬ 
lative, and who have little pretence to the appellation 
beyond the epithet and outward signs of the order, 
are those most correctly included amongst the Saiva 
sects. Amongst these the worship of Siva, as Bhai- 
rava, is the prevailing form, and in that case part of 
the ceremony of initiation consists in inflicting a small 
incision on the inner part of the knee, and drawing 
the blood of the novice as an acceptable offering to 
the god. The Dandis of every description have also 
a peculiar mode of disposing of their dead, putting 
them into coffins and burying them; or, when practi¬ 
cable, committing them to some sacred stream. The 
reason of this is their being prohibited the use of fire 
on any account * 1 . 


whom Buchanan gives the following account: “The most nu- 
merous class here, and which comprehends about one-half of all 
the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic, is called the Smart a Sect, 
and its members are the followers of Sankara Acharya. They 
are commonly said to be of the sect of Siva, but they consider 
Brahma, Vishnu and Isvara to be the same as the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe. They are readily dis¬ 
tinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made 
with the ashes of cowdung” (Bucii. 1 , 13). u The Sannydsis are 
the Gurus of this sect” (Ibid. 305); and the Dandis have great in¬ 
fluence and authority amongst Saiva Brahmans of theNorth of India, 

1 In the South, the ascetic followers of both Siva and Vishnu 
bury the dead (Dubois, 56); so do the Vaishnava Yairdgis and 
Sannydsis in the North of India, and the Saiva Jogis. The class 
of Hindu weavers called Yogis, have adopted a similar practice 
(Ward 1, 201); all the casts in the South, that wear the Linga, 
do the same (Bucii. L ^7)- 
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Any Hindu of the three first, classes may become 
Sannyasi or Dandi , or, in these degenerate days, a 
Hindu of any caste may adopt the life and emblems 
of this order. Such are sometimes met with, as also 
are Brahmans, who, without connecting themselves 
with any community, assume the character of this class 
of mendicants. These constitute the Dandis simply 
so termed, and are regarded as distinct from the pri¬ 
mitive members of the order, to whom the appellation 
of j Dasndmis is also applied, and who admit none but 
Brahmans into their fraternity. 

The Dasnami Dandis, who are regarded as the 
descendents of the original members of the fraternity, 
are said to refer their origin to Sankara Acharya, an 
individual who appears to have performed a part of 
some importance in the religious history of Hindustan; 
and to whom an influence has been often attributed 
much exceeding that which he really exercised. His 
biography, like that of most of the Hindu saints, is 
involved in considerable obscurity: but a few facts 
may be gleaned from such accounts as we have of him, 
upon which reliance may be placed, and to which it 
may not be uninteresting here briefly to advert. 

A number of works are current in the South of 

r 

India relating to this teacher, under the titles of San¬ 
kara Charitra, Sankara Katha, Sankara Vzjaya, or 
Sankara Dzgvijaya*, following much the same course 
of narration, and detailing little more than Sankara’s 


[Mackenzie Collection, I, 9S. 314.] 
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controversial victories over various sects; in most 
cases, no doubt, the lictions of the writers. Of the 
two principal works of the class one attributed to 
Anandagiri, a'pupil of Sankara, has already been no¬ 
ticed 1 . The other is the work of Madhava Aoharya* *, 
the minister of some of the earliest chiefs of Vijaya- 
nagar, and who dates, accordingly, in the fourteenth 
century. This is a composition of high literary«and 
polemical pretension, but not equally high biographi¬ 
cal value. Some particulars of Sankara’s birth and 
early life are to be found in the Kerala Utpatti**, or 
political and statistical description of Malabar, al¬ 
though the work is sometimes said to have been com¬ 
posed by Sankara himself. 

With regard to the place of Sankara’s birth, and 
the tribe of which he was a member, most accounts 


<SL 


agree to make him a native of Kerala, or Malabar, 

of the tribe of Namburi Brahmans, and in the mytho- 

/ 

logical language of the sect an incarnation of Siva. 
According to other traditions, he was born as Chi¬ 
dambaram, although he transferred his residence to 
Malabar, whilst the Kerala Utpatti recognises Mala¬ 
bar as his native place, and calls him the offspring of 
adultery, for which his mother Sri Mahadevi was ex¬ 
pelled her caste. 


1 Supra p. 14. 

* [See Bbagav. Puraria ed. Burnouf, I, p. LVI i. Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. IV, p. 173, Note.] 

** [Mackenzie Coll. II, to ft. F. H. H. Windischmann, San- 
eara. Bonn, 1833, pp* 3 1 *) _ 48.] 
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In Malabar he is said to have divided the four 
original castes into seventy-two, or eighteen sub-di¬ 
visions each, and to ha£e assigned them their respec¬ 
tive rites and duties. Notwithstandig this, he seems 
to have met with particular disrespect either on ac¬ 
count of his opinions, origin, or his wandering life. 
On his.return home, on one occasion, his mother died, 
and lie had to perform the funeral rites, for which his 

relations refused to supply him with fire, and at which 

/ 

all the Brahmans declined to assist. Sankara then 
produced lire from his arm, and burnt the corpse in 
the court yard of the house,' denouncing imprecations 
on the country to the effect, that the Brahmans there 
should not study the Vedas, that religious mendicants 
should never obtain alms, and that the dead should 
always be burned close to the houses in which they 
had resided—a custom which is said to have sur¬ 
vived him. 

/ 

All accounts concur in representing Sankara as 
leading an erratic life, and engaging in successful con¬ 
troversy with various sects, whether of the Saw a, 
Vaishhava, or less orthodox persuasions. In the course 
of his peregrinations he established several Maths , or 
convents, under the presidence of his disciples, parti¬ 
cularly one still flourishing at Sringeri, or Sringagiri, 
on the western Ghats, near the sources of the Tungabha- 
drd. Towards the close of his life he repaired as far as 
to Kashmir, and seated himself, after triumphing Over 
various opponents, on the throne of Sarasvati. He next 
went to Badarikdsrama , and finally to Kedarndth , in 


1 
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the Himalaya, where he died at the early age of thirty- 
two. The events of his last days are confirmed by 
local traditions, and the Pi'tha, or throne of Sarasvati, 
on which Sankara sat, is still shown in Kashmiri 
whilst at the temple of Siva, at Badari, a Malabar 
Brahman, of the Namburi tribe, has always been the 
officiating priest 1 . 

The influence exercised by Sankara in person, has 

been perpetuated by his writings, the most eminent 

of which are his Bhdshyas, or Commentaries, on the 

Sutras, or Aphorisms, of Vyasa. A Commentary on 

the Bhagavad Gita is also ascribed to him, as is one 

on the Nrisinha Tapaniya Upanishad; a cento of 

verses in praise of Durga , the Saundaryd Lahari, is 

likewise said to be his composition, as sometimes is 

the Amaru Sataka, a collection of amatory Stanzas 

written in the name of Amaru, a Prince, whose dead 
/ 

body Sankara is fabled to have animated, that by 
becoming familiarised with sensual enjoyments he 
might argue upon such topics with the wife oiMadana 
Misra, who was more than equal to him in discussions 
of this nature, and was the only disputant he was 
unable to subdue, until the period of his transmigra¬ 
tion had expired, and he had thence become practiced 
in the gratification of the passions. 

Although no doubt of Sankara’s existence or of 
the important part performed by him in the partial 
re-modelling of the Hindu system can be entertained, 


Asiat. Researches, Vol. XII, p, 536. 
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yet the exact period at which he flourished can by no 
means be determined. I have, in another place, ex¬ 
pressed my belief that he may have existed about the 
eighth or ninth century 1 . Subsequent enquiry has 
failed to add any reasons to those assigned for such 
an inference; but it has offered nothing to weaken or 
invalidate the conclusion there proposed 2 . 


1 Preface to the Sanscrit Dictionary [first edition], p. xvii. 

2 A Hdlakdnara Manuscript, in the possession of the late 
Col. Mackenzie, entitled Sankara Vijaya, (Mackenzie Collection 
11 , 34) gives the following list of the spiritual heads of the Srin - 
yeri establishment: 

17. Nrisinha Bharati Acharya. 

IS. Sankara Bharati Acharya. 

19. Nrisinha Bharati Acharya. 

20. PurushottomaBharati Acharya. 

21 . Ramachandra Bharati Acharya. 

22 . Nrisinha Bharati Acharya. 

23. Immadi Bharati Acharya. 

24. Abhinava Nrisinha Bharati 
Acharya. 

25. S achchi d a n andaBh a rati A ch ary a. 

26. Nrisinha Bharati Acharya. 

27. Immadi Sachchidananda Bharati 
Acharya. 

28. Abhinava Sachchidananda Bha¬ 
rati Acharya. 

29. Nrisinha Bharati Acharya. 
from Sankara. As the Mahant is 

elected from the disciples either by the Guru when about to die, 
or by the Svdmalu , the spiritual chiefs of other establishments 
of the same sect, he is raised probably to the station in the prime 
of manhood, and in the ease and dignity of his sanctity has a 
favourable prospect of a long life. Twenty-five years to a Guru 


1 . Govinda Pada. 

2. Sankara Acharya. 

3. Sanandana Acharya. 

4. Sunisura Acharya. 

5. Trotaka Acharya. 

6 . Hastamalaka Acharya. 

7 . Jnanaghana Acharya. 

8 . Jnanottama Acharya. 

9. Sinhagirisvara Acharya. 

10 . Isvaratirtha Acharya. 

11 . Nrisinha Murtti Acharya. 

12 . Vitararia Acharya. 

13. Vidyasankara Acharya. 

14. Bharati Krishna Acharya. 

15. Vidyaranya Acharya. 

16. ChandraSekhara Acharya. 
This gives 27 descents 
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The spiritual descendants of Sankara, in the first 
degree, are variously named by different authorities, 
but usually agree in the number. He is said to have 
had four principal disciples, who, in the popular tra¬ 
ditions, are called Padmapdcla, Iiastdmalaka , Su- 
resvara or Mandana, and Tro'taka. Of these, the first 
had two pupils, Tirtha and Asrama', the second, 
Vana and Aranya; the third had three, Sarasvati, 
Puri, and Bhdratv, and the fourth had also three, Girl 
or Gir, Pdrvata, and Sugar a. These, which being 
all significant terms were no doubt adopted names, 
constitute collectively the appellation Dasnami, or the 
ten-named, and when a Brahman enters into either 
class he attaches to his own denomination that of 
the class of which he becomes a member; as Tirtha, 
Puri, Gir, &c.\ The greater proportion of the ten 


may therefore be but a fair average allowance, anti the above 
list comprises at that rate an interval of 657 years: at what period 
it closes does not appear; but the Ilulakdnara language is obso¬ 
lete, and the work is possibly not less than two or three cen¬ 
turies old. This series of Gurus is so far corroborative of the 
view elsewhere taken of Sankara’s date; but as it has been ex¬ 
tracted by a Pandit from a work which I could not consult my¬ 
self. it is by no means certain that it is correct, and 1 do not 
wish to attach any undue importance to the authority. 

1 It is scarcely worth while perhaps to translate words of 
such common occurrence, but to prove what I have stated in the 
text I subjoin their signification: Tirtha, a place of pilgrimage; 
Asrama, an order, as that of student, householder, &c.; Vana, 
a wood; Aranya, a tvood; Sarasvati, the goddess of speech and 
eloquence; Puri, a city; Bhdrati , speech, or its goddess; Gin, a 
mountain; in common use it always occurs Gir, which implies 
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classes of mendicants, thus descended from Sankara 
Acharya, have failed to retain their purity of cha¬ 
racter, and are only known by their epithets as mem- 
beis of the original order. There are but three, and 
part of a fourth mendicant class, or those called Tlrtha 
01 India , Asrama, SarasvcUi, and Bhdrati, who are 
still regarded as really Sankara’s Dandis. These are 
sufficiently numerous, especially in and about Benares. 
I hey comprehend a variety of characters; but amongst 
the most respectable of them, are to be found very 
able expounders of the Vedanta works. Other branches 
of Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this 
religious sect 1 . The most sturdy beggars are also 
members of this order, although their contributions 
are levied particularly upon the Brahmanical class, 
as, whenever a feast is given to the Brahmans, the 
Dandis of this description present themselves un¬ 
bidden guests, and can only be got rid of by bestowing 


speech; Pdrvata, a mountaineer; Sagara, an ocean; the names 
tu-e always compounded with different terms. One of Sankara’s 
disciples we have seen called Ananda Giri. The famous MAr 
diiava, av hen he became a Dandi , adopted the appellation of 
Vjdyaranya. Pljrangir has been elsewhere adverted to, and 
other like names occur in some of the following notes. Bhdrati 
is the prevailing title of the latter Snngagiri Gurus. 

Sankara and Madhava are well known by their numerous 
and excellent works. Tke chief Vedanta writers, in like manner, 
were Dandis ; and the author of the Daiakumara, Ramasrama, 
the Commentator on Amara, and Vijnanesvara, the Commen¬ 
tator on the texts of YAjnavalkya, were of the same class of 
ascetics. 
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on them a due share of the cates provided for their 
more worldly-minded brethren. Many of them prac¬ 
tice the Yoga, and profess to work miracles, although 
with less success than some members of the order in 
the days of the author of the Dabistdn *, who specifies 
one Dandadhdri as able to suspend his breath for 
three hours, bring milk from his veins, cut bones with 
hair, and put eggs into a narrow-mouthed bottle with¬ 
out breaking them. 

The remaining six and a half members ot the 
Dasndmi class, although considered as having fallen 
from the purity of practice necessary to the Dandi, 
are still, in general, religious characters, and are usu¬ 
ally denominated Atits 1 : the chief points of difference 
between them and the preceding are their abandon¬ 
ment of the staff; their use of clothes, money, and 
ornaments; their preparing their own food, and their 
admission of members from any order of Hindus. 1 hey 
are often collected in Maths, as well as the Dandts, 
but they mix freely in the business of the world; they 
carry on trade, and often accumulate property, and 
they frequently officiate as priests at the shrines of 
the deities 2 : some of them even marry, but in that 
case they are distinguished by the term Samyogi from 
the other At/ts . 

* [Vol. II, p-1^8*3 

1 From ■sjrft'TT Atita, past away, liberated from worldly cares 
and feelings. 

a The officiating priests at the celebrated shrine of Anna¬ 
purna, in Benares, are Atits. 
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The chief practices and designations of the Dandis, 
as generally characteristic of them, have been already 
adverted to, but a great variety prevails in the details 1 , 
llieir philosophical tenets in the main are those of 
the Vedanta system, as taught by Sankara and his 
disciples; but they generally superadd the practice of 
the loga, as taught by the followers of Patanjali, 
and many of them‘have latterly adopted the doctrines 
of the Tantras. Besides Sankara, the different orders 
of Dandis hold in high veneration the Muni Datta- 
treya, the son of Atri and Anasuya. By virtue of a 
boon bestowed upon Atri or, according to one legend, 
on his wife by the three deities Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, that sage had three sons, Soma, Datta, and 
Durvasas, who were severally portions of the deities 
themselves 2 . Datta, or Dattatreya, was eminent 
tor his practice of the Toga, and hence is held in high 
estimation by the Jog is, of whom we are next to speak, 
whilst, as an incarnation of a portion of Vishnu, he 
is likewise venerated by the Vaishnavas . 


YOGIS or JOGIS. 


The Dandis are to the Saw a sects what the fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja are to those of the Vaishnava 


' A specimen of the independent but scarcely orthodox Dandi 
is presented in the well known personage Purdn Gir, of whom 
Mr. Duncan published an account in the 5th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. 

2 Bhdgavat, Book IV, [1, 15. 33.] and Mdrkandem Purina, 
Chapter XVI, [14 ff. XVII, 11. Vishnu Pur. p. 83.] 
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faith, and a like parallel may be drawn between the 
disciples of Ramanand and those of Gorakhnath , or 
the Kdnphatd Jogis, the first pair being properly re¬ 
stricted to the Brahmanical order, intended chiefly 
for men of learning; the two latter admitting members 
from every description of people, and possessing a 
more attractive popular character. 

The term Jogi or Yogi is properly applicable to the 
followers of the Yoga or Patanjala school of philo¬ 
sophy, which, amongst other tenets, maintained the 
practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire command 
over elementary matter by means of certain ascetic 
practices. The details of these it is unnecessary to par- 
■ ticularize, and accounts of them and of the Jog a phi¬ 
losophy will be best derived from the translation of 
Bhoja Deva’s Comment on the Patanjala Sutras, in 
Ward’s Account of the Hindus, and Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Essay on the Sdnkkya and Patanjala doctrines, in the 
1st volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It is sufficient here to observe, that the jmac- 
tices consist chiefly of long continued suppressions ol 
respiration; of inhaling and exhaling the breath in a 
particular manner: of sitting in eighty-four different 
attitudes; of fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, 
and endeavouring, by the force of mental abstraction, 
to effect a union between the portion of vital spirit 
residing in the body and that which pervades all na¬ 
ture, and is identical with Siva, considered as the 
supreme being and source and essence of all creation. 
When this mystic union is effected, the Yogi is liber- 
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ated in his living body from the clog of material in¬ 
cumbrance, and acquires an entire command over all 
worldly substance. He can make himself lighter than 
the lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest; can 
become as vast or as minute as he pleases, can trav¬ 
erse all space, can animate any dead body by trans¬ 
ferring his spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render himself invisible, can attain all objects, be¬ 
comes equally acquainted with the past, present, and 
future, and is finally united with Siva, and conse¬ 
quently exempted from being born again upon earth. 
These super-human faculties are acquired, in various 
degrees, according to the greater or less perfection 
with which the initiatory processes have been per¬ 
formed. 

According to standard authorities the perfect fulfil¬ 
ment of the rites which the Yogi has to accomplish 
requires a protracted existence and repeated births, 
and it is declared to be unattainable in the present or 
Kali age'. The attempt is therefore prohibited, and the 


1 The Kdsilchanda thus enumerates the difficulty or impossi¬ 
bility of completing the Yoga in the present age: 

«prr » 

“From (lie unsteadiness of the senses, the prevalence of sin 
in the Kali, and the shortness of life, how can Exaltation by 
the Yoga be obtained?” 

Again: 

“In the Kali age, the Yoga and severe penance arc imprac¬ 
ticable.” 


i 
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Yoga is prescribed in modern times. This inhibition 
is, however, disregarded, and the individuals who are 
the subjects of our enquiry endeavour to attain the 
super-human powers which the performance of the 
Yoga is supposed to confer. They especially practice 
the various gesticulations and postures of which it 
consists, and labour assiduously to suppress their 
breath and fix their thoughts until the effect does 
somewhat realise expectation, and the brain, in a 
state of over-wrought excitement, bodies forth a host 
of crude and wild conceptions, and gives to airy noth¬ 
ings a local habitation and a name 1 . A year’s intense 
application is imagined enough to qualify the adept", 




1 Some who have commenced their career in this line, have 
carried the practice to several hours’ duration, at Which time 
they have described themselves as becoming perfectly exhausted, 
with strange objects passing before them, and sparks of fire 
flashing in their eyes. One individual quitted it from having at 
last a figure resembling himself always before him, and knowing 
this to be a deception, lie wisely inferred the similar character 
of any other visionary creature of his contemplation and the ab¬ 
surdity of the practice. Dlbois lias some amusing anecdotes on 
this subject (page 357, &c.), they are fully authenticated by the 
similar accounts which many Vairdgis in Upper India will readily 
furnish. The worthy Abbf. may indeed be generally trusted when 
he confines himself to what lie saw or knew: in much that he 
beard he was misled, and in almost every thing connected with 
the language and literature and the religion or philosophy, as 
taught by classical authority, lie commits egregious blunders. 

to ^1% frrrw ii 

“Leadinff a life of chastity and abstemiousness, and diligent 
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whilst inferior faculties may be obtained by even a 
six month’s practice. 

There are few Jogis, however, who lay claim to 
perfection, and their pretensions are usually confined 
to a partial command over their physical and mental 
faculties. These are evinced in the performance of 
low mummeries or juggling tricks, which cheat the 
vulgar into a belief of their powers. A common mode 
of display is by waving a CliauH, or bunch of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, over a sick or new-born infant, to 
cure it of any morbid affection or guard it against the 
evil eye. A trick of loftier pretence has of late at¬ 
tracted some notice in the person of a Brahman at 
Madras, who, by some ingenious contrivance, appeared 
to sit in the air, and who boasted of being able to re¬ 
main for a considerable period under water. He and 
his followers ascribed the possession of these facul¬ 
ties to his successful practice of the obvervances of 


the Yoga * 1 * . 


in the practice of the Yoga, the Yogi becomes perfect after a 
year: of this there is do doubt.” Hatha Pradtya. 

1 11 Sitting in the Air .—An exhibition at Madras has excited 
considerable curiosity. A Brahmin, old and slightly made, re¬ 
presented to be of high caste, contrives to poise himself in a 
most extraordinary manner in the air. He performs this feat a' 

any gentleman’s house, not for money, but as an act of courtesy, 

ihe following is a description from an eye-witness, g*' 111 i' 1 a 
Calcutta paper:— “The only apparatus seen is a piece of plank, 
which, with four pegs, he forms into a kind ol long stool, ipon 
•hie, in a little brass saucer or socket, he places, in a ptipen 
dieular position, a hollow bamboo, over which he puts a kind 


14 
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In referring to the origin of this system we must 
no doubt go back to some antiquity, although the 
want of chronological data renders it impossible to 
specify the era at which it was first promulgated. 
That it was familiarly known and practiced in the 
eighth century, we may learn from the plays of Bhava- 
bhuti, particularly the Mdlati and Madhava 1 , and 
from several of the Saiva Purdnas, in some of which, 
as the Kurma Pur ana, we have a string of names 
which appear to be those of a succession of teachers-. 


of crutch, like that of a walking crutch, covering that with a 
piece of common hide: these materials he carries with him in a 
little bag, which is shown to those who come to see him exhibit. 
The servants of the houses hold a blanket before him, and when 
it is withdrawn, he is discovered poised in the air, about four 
feet from the ground, in a sitting attitude, the outer edge of 
one hand merely touching the crutch, the fingers of that hand 
deliberately counting beads; the other hand and arm held up in an 
erect, posture. The blanket was then held up before him, and 
they heard a gurgling noise like that occasioned by wind es¬ 
caping from a bladder or tube, and when the screen was with¬ 
drawn he was again standing on terra firma. J he same man 
has the power of staying under water for several hours. He 
declines to explain how lie does it, merely saying he has been 
Jong accustomed to do so.” The length of time for which he can 
remain in his aerial station is considerable. The person who 
the above account says that he remained in the air for 
twelve minutes; but before the Governor of Madras he continued 
cn his baseless seat for forty minutei .” — Asiatic Monthly Journal 


for March, 1829. 

, g ee especially the opening of the 3th Act, and Notes. 

2 g [VA jt j g sa id, appeared in the beginning of the Kali age 
as Sveta for the purpose of benifiting the Brahmans. He re- 
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The cavern temples of the South of India, in the sub¬ 
jects of their sculptures and the decorations of Siva 

sided on the Himalaya mountains and taught the Yoga. He had 
lour chief disciples, one also termed Sveta, and the others 
Svetasikija, Svetasva [V. L. Svetasya], and Svetai.Oiuta. 
They had twenty-eight disciples— Sutcira, Madana, Suhotra, Kan- 
kaiia, and twenty-four others. [In the 50th Chapter of the Kurina 
Parana , as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma s. v. Svetal . the 
names of the 28 disciples are given as follows: 

^Tl%-rg iHfhrepu ii 

tjpwpj: i 

V: 11 

rfa: wrwr<ft i 

tth: i?t ii 

5fr^iW^TT^TffT^i^: i 

wra: n 

Wt ^ i 

^ s'fam ipj: u 

wtWTTTf^jf^R: i 

wrf^srfHTi^Mi w% ^fsrspt wt: n] 

Of these, four, whose names are not mentioned, had ninety-seven 
disciples, masters of the Yoga and inferior portions of Siva. 
Those Brahmans who recite the names of these teachers and 
offer to them libations acquire Bralmavidyd, or knowledge of 
spirit. That this long string of one hundred and twenty-five 
names is wholly fictitious, seems improbable, although the list 
is possibly not very accurate. The four primitive teachers may 
be imaginary; but it is a curious circumstance that the word 
Sip.ta, white, should be the leading member of each appellation, 
and that in the person of Siva and his first disciple it should 
stand alone as Sveta, the white. Siva, however, is always 
painted white, and the names may be contrived accordingly; but 
we aie still at a loss to understand why the god himself should 
ia\e a European complexion. [See also Weber, ind. Stud., I, 
120 ft. and Lassen, I„d. Alt., II, 1100.] 
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and his attendants, belong to the same.sect 1 * 3 ; whilst 
the philosophical tenets of Patcinjali are as ancient 
perhaps as most of the other philosophical systems, 
and are prior to the Puranas by which they are in¬ 
culcated in a popular form. The practices of the Yoga 
are also frequently alluded to, and enforced in the 
MahabharaP. There is little reason to question there¬ 
fore the existence and popularity of the Yoga in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, but whether it 
was known and cultivated earlier must be matter of 
vague conjecture alone. As represented in the San- 
karavijaya (Section 41), the Yogis vindicate their doc¬ 
trine by texts from the Vedas, but the applicability of 
the texts is there denied, and is certainly far from 
conclusive or satisfactory. 

1 Ill the temples of Salsette, Elephanta, and Ellora the principal 

figure is mostly Siva, decorated with ear-rings, such as are still 
worn by the Kdnphdtd Jogis ; the walls are covered with ascetics 
in the various Asanas , or positions in which the Yogi is to sit; 
a favourite subject of sculpture at Elephanta and Ellora is the 
sacrifice of Daksha disconcerted, and the guests, though saints 
and gods, put to rout, bruised and mutilated by Virabiiadra 
and the Ganas of Siva in revenge for that deity’s not having 
been invited, a story told in most of the Puranas which incul¬ 
cate the Yoga tenets. The cells attached to some of the temples 
are also indicative of Jogi residence, and one of the caves of 
Salsette is named that of Jogisvara, or Siva, as lord of the Jogis . 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay . Vols. 1 and 2 . 

3 These allusions occur in the T ana Parva chiefly; whilst in 
the Udyoga Parva [e. 38-45. Yol. II, p. 144 jf.j t h e observances 
of the Yoga are detailed at considerable length, and strenuously 
enjoined. ^ 
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The principal mode in which the Yoga takes a po¬ 
pular shape in Upper India is probably of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. This is the sect of Kdnphd'td 
Jog Is, who acknowledge as their founder a teacher 
named Gorakhnath, traces of whom are found in a 
Gorakhkshetra at Peshdiver, mentioned by Abulfazl, 
and in the district and town of Gorakhpur, where also 
exist a temple and religious establishment of his fol¬ 
lowers. They hold also in veneration a plain near 

Du: dr aka, named Gorakhkhetr, and a cavern or sub- 

/ 

terraneous passage at Haridwar. The Saiva temples 
of Nepal, those of Sambundth, Pasupatindth, and 
others, belong to the same system, although local le¬ 
gends attached to them have combined in a curious 
manner the fictions of the Bauddha with those of the 
Brahmanical mythology 1 . 

From a Goshlhi 2 , or controversial dialogue, between 
Kabir and Gorakhnath it would seem that they were 
personally known to each other, but various texts in 
the Bijak allude to him as if recently deceased. In 
either case these two teachers may have been co¬ 
temporaries, or nearly so, and the latter therefore 
flourished in the beginning of the 15th century. Ac¬ 
cording to his followers he was an incarnation of Siva ; 
but in the controversial tract above named he calls 

V 1 See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, page 471, and ISote. 

This has been printed in the first volume oi Hindee and 
Hindustani Selections, for the use of the Interpreters of the 
Bengal Army, compiled by Captain Price. The discussion, in 
the form of a dialogue, occurs page 140. 
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unself the son of Matsyendra Nath, and grandson 

of Adinath Matsyendra Nath appears to have been 

/ 

the individual who introduced the Yoga Saivism into 
Nepal: one of the works of the sect, the Hatha Pra- 
dipa, makes Matsyendra prior to Gorakh by five 
spiritual descents'", and this would place the former 


wf^rre ^TTrft ^ Rrl | 

* II 

2 The list of teachers is thus particularised [The names in 
parenthesis are the readings of the Berlin MS. ap. Weber, 
Catal. p. 195 ff.]: 


1 . AdindtJi. 

2. Matsyendra . 

3. Scmbara [Sd/rada]. 

4. Ananda. 

5. Bhairava . 

6 . Chaurdngi [Chaurangi ]. 

7. Mena [Mina], 

8 . Goraksha . 

9. Virupdkslia . 

10. Vilesa [Vile&i]. 

11 . Manthdna Bhairava. 


17. Ghurpati [Charpati]. 

18. Kaneri . 

19. Pujyapdda [PurvapadaJ . 

20. Nityanatha [Dhvaninatha ] . 

21. Niranjana . 

22. Kapdla [KapaliJ . 

23. Hindu [Bindundtha] . 

24. Kdkachandisvara. 

25. AUama . 

26. Prabhudeva. 

! 27. Gordchili [Ghoddcholi ]. 


12 . Siddabuddh a [Suddhabuddh a.] 28. Dindima [TintiniJ. 

13. Kanthada [SrukandaliJ , 29. Bhdluki. 

14. Paurandaka [Purdtanka] . 30. Ndgabodha. 

15. Surdnanda. 31. Chandakdpdlika [Shdhdaka- 

16. Siddhapada [SuddhapddaJ . | pdlika.] 

The author of the ifa/Aa Prcdipa, Atm An am a, states that 
these and many more Mahdsiddhas , or perfect Yo^s, are in 
existence. His names are possibly those of the of a 

particular establishment , some of them are very unlike Hindu 
appellatives. If ass ^gned to Gorakhnath in the text be 

rightly conjectured, we cannot assign much more than fifteen 
years to each of his successors. 
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in the 14th century, supposing the Kabir work to be 
correct in the date it attributes to the latter. 

If the date assigned by Hamilton to the migration 
of the Hindu tribes from Chitaur, the beginning of the 
14th century, be accurate 1 , it is probable that this 
was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably 
to the doctrines of Matsyendra, or Gorakh, was 
introduced there, and into the eastern provinces of 
Hindustan. 

The temple of Gorakhnath at Gorakhpur, according 
to the local tradition, was founded by Siva in the 
second or Treta age. Of its revolutions subsequent 
to that period no account was preserved, until it was 
converted into a Mohammedan mosque by Ala-addin. 
The temple, after some interval, was re-built in a 
different situation by an association ol the followers 
of Gorakhnath , and this was possibly the period at 
which the sect assumed its present form. A similar 
fate, however, attended this edifice, and it was ap¬ 
propriated by Aurangzeb to the Mohammedan religion. 
A second interval elapsed before a shrine was again 
erected to Gorakhnath, when it was re-built on the 
spot on which it now stands by Buddhanath according 
to instructions communicated to him by Gorakhnath 
in person. The present temple is situated to the west 
of the City of Gorakhpur, and attached to it on the 
south are three temples consecrated to Mahadeya, 
Pasupatinath , and Hanuman. The inclosure also 


Hamilton’s Nepal, page 14. 
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Comprehends the tombs of several eminent members 
of this communion and the dwellings of the Mahant 
and his resident disciples. 

Gorakhnath was a man of some acquirement, and 
has left specimens of his scholarship in two Sanskrit 
Compositions, the Goraksha sataka and Goraksha 
kalpci: third, the Goraksha sahasra Nama is, pro¬ 
bably, of his writing. The celebrated Bhartrihari, 
the brother of Vikramaditva, is said to have been one 
of his disciples, but chronology will not admit of such 
an approximation. According to the authorities of the 
sect Gorakh is but one of nine eminent teachers, or 
Naths. Of the perfect Yogis, or Siddhas, eighty-four 
are enumerated; but it is said, that there have been 
many more, of whom several are still upon the sur¬ 
face of the earth. 

The Jog is of Gorakhnath are usually called Kdn- 
phd'tds from having their ears bored and rings inserted 
in them at the time of their initiation. They may be 
of any cast; they live as ascetics, either singly or in 
Maths 1 . Siva is the object of their worship—they 

1 Solitary and independent living, however, appears to be 
improper, if the authority of the Ilatha Pradipa is to be de¬ 
pended upon: 

fTTW ^ Gnpijpq I 

“In a well -governed and well-regulated country, fertile and 
prosperous, the Ilatha 1 ogi (he who upholds the world in eter¬ 
nal continuity) should reside in a solitary cell within the pre¬ 
cincts of a MaihP Other directions follow applicable to most 
♦istablishments of a siniiliar nature. The cell should have a 






officiate indeed as the priests of that deity in some 
places, especially at the celebrated Lat, or Staff, of 
Bhairava at Benares. They mark the forehead with 
a transverse line of ashes, and smear the body with 
the same; they dress in various styles, but in travelling 
usually wear a cap of patch-work and garments dyed 
with red ochre. Some wear simply a Dhoti, or cloth 
round the loins. 

The term Jocji , in popular acceptation, is of almost 
as general application as Sannydst and Vairagt ; and 
it is difficult to fix its import upon any individual class 
besides the Kanphdtd: the vagrants so called following 
usually the dictates of their own caprice as to worship 
and belief, and often, it may be conceived, employing 
the character as a mere plea for a lazy livelihood. 
The Jogis are, indeed, particularly distinguished 
amongst the different mendicant characters by adding 
to their religious personification more of the mounte¬ 
bank than any others: most of the religious mendi¬ 
cants, it is true, deal in fortune-telling, interpretation 
of dreams, and palmistry; they are also often empirics, 
and profess to cure diseases with specific drugs, or 
with charms and spells: but besides these accomplish¬ 
ments, the Jogi is frequently musical, and plays and 
sings; he also initiates ani.nals into his business, and 
often travels about with a small bullock, a goat, or a 

small door, be neither too lofty, nor too low, be well smeared 
with cow-dung, and should he kept clean and free from reptiles: 
the Math should have a temple, a mound or altar, and a well 
adjoining, and be enclosed by a wall. 
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monkey, whom he has taught to obey his commands, 
and to exhibit amusing gesticulations. The dress of 
this class of Jogis is generally a cap and coat, or 
frock of many colours: they profess to worship Siva, 
and often carry the Linga, like the Jangcimas, in the 
cap; all classes and sects assume the character, and 
Musalman Jogis are not uncommon. One class of the 
Hindu Jogis is called Sdrangihar, from their carrying 
a Sarangi, or small fiddle or lute, with which they 
accompany their songs: these are usually Bhdshd 
stanzas on religious or mythological topics, amongst 
which stanzas ascribed to Bhatriiiaiu, and a Pau- 
rdnic legend of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, 
are particularly celebrated. The Sdrangthdrs beg in 
the name of Bhairava: another sect of them, also 
followers of that deity, are termed Dorihdrs from their 
trafficking in small pedlary, especially the sale of 
thread and silk, to the housewives of the villages; 
another class adopt the name of Matsyendris, or 
Machchhendris, from Matsyendra, whom they regard as 
their founder; and a fourth set are Bhartriharis from 
a traditional reference to him as the institutor of this 
particular order. The varieties of this class of men¬ 
dicants, however, cannot be specified: they are all 
errants, fixed residences, or Maths, of any Jogis ex¬ 
cept the Kdvphdids rarely occurring: an observation 
that will apply to perhaps all the Saiva sects, of 
whom it yet remains to give an account. 
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JANGAMAS. 

The worship of Siva, under the type of the Linga , 
it has been observed, is almost the only form in which 
that deity is reverenced 1 . It is also perhaps the most 


1 Its prevalence throughout the whole tract of the Ganges as 
far as Benares is sufficiently conspicuous. In Bengal the temples 
are commonly erected in a range of six, eight, or twelve, on 
each side of a Ghat leading to the river. At Kalna is a circular 
group of one hundred and eight temples erected by the Baja 
of Bardwan. Each of the temples in Bengal consists of a single 
chamber, of a square form, surmounted by a pyramidal centre; 
the area of each is very small, the Linga, of black or white 
marble, occupies the centre; the offerings are presented at the 
threshold. Benares, however, is the peculiar seat of this form 
of worship: the principal deity Visvesyara, as observed already, 
is a Linga, and most of the chief objects of the pilgrimage are 
similar blocks of stone. Particular divisions of the pilgrimage 
direct visiting forty-seven Lingas, all of pre-eminent sanctity; but 
there are hundreds of inferior note still worshipped, and thou¬ 
sands whose fame and fashion have passed away. If we may 
believe Siva, indeed, he counted a hundred Pardrddhyas in 
Kdsi, of which, at the time he is supposed to tell this to Devi, 
he adds sixty crore, or six hundred millions, were covered by 
the waters of the Ganges. A Pararddhya is said, by the com¬ 
mentator on the Kdsi Khanda, in which this dialogue occurs, to 
contain as many years of mortals as are equal to fifty of Brahmas 
years. Notwithstanding the acknowledged purport of this wor¬ 
ship, it is but justice to state, that it is unattended in Upper 
India by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies, and it requires 
a rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its sym¬ 
bols to the objects they are supposed to present.. The absence 
of all indecency from public worship and religious establishments 
in the Gangetic Provinces was fully established by the ^ indicator 
of the Hindus, the late General Stuart, and in every thing re- 
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cient object of homage adopted in India subse¬ 
quently to the ritual of the V edas, which was chiefly, 
if not wholly, addressed to the elements, and parti¬ 
cularly to Fire. How far the worship of the Linga is 
authorised by the Vedas, is doubtful, but it is the 
main purport of several of the Purdnas 1 . There can 
be not doubt of its universality at the period of the 
Mohammedan invasion of India. The idol destroyed 
by Mahmud of Ghizni was nothing more than a Linga, 
being, according to Mirkhond, a block of stone four 
or five cubits long and of proportionate thickness 2 . 


lating to actual practice better authority cannot be desired. (Vin¬ 
dication, Part 1st, 99, and more particularly Part 2d, 135.) 

1 The S/canda Purana, which contains the Kasi Khanda, par¬ 
ticularly inculcates the worship of Siva in this form; so do the 
a Siva, Brahmdnda, and Linga Pur anas, 

2 The following is the passage from the Pauzat us Ssafd al¬ 
luded to: 

j»L*J ^ Lp! oU bS _#> 

V— ft 9<w X-Jw ^ 2 mL ■ . p vp bS 

^ p) P P P Z o' 

"jp \) “’“V, \ P Ij siAxii x v , j 

p i opr*- ^ Ip q! j 

uVAA~>k\J_o iubUvi 

“The temple in which the Idol of Somndth stood was of con¬ 
siderable extent, both in length and breadth, and the roof was 
supported by fifty-six pillars in rows. The Idol was of polished 
stone, its height was about five cubits, and its thickness in pro- 
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It was, in fact, one of the twelve great Ling as then 
set up in various parts of India, several of which, 


portion: two cubits were below ground. Maiimud having entered 
the temple broke the stone Somndth with a heavy mace: some 
of the fragments he ordered to be conveyed to Ghizni * and they 
were placed at the threshold of the great Mosque.” Another 
authority, the Tabakati Akbari> a history of Akbar’s reign, with 
a preliminary Sketch of Indian History, has the following: 

Ja>Lv J kDjjJ 

^A AJL*li oUbc^jw Liju>o * AjA»j *—iL<UA q^! ^A 

0^3 ^ 

Lj <AJA*j «Aj *Lj ailj> ;1 Uj qjI l5^° 

^5 A A^.avm«w* 0^! ^ 

^ A*jje* l\.Aow* i^Ljw ^A" 0-'*a»^ 

qLLlLv AjClSji _ sAmJ uyi Ls\j! 0^5 

^ iA'X*v!aa uj A*«*,5 l\jA ^-Ju> 0*0 

L^sJjj Lpl j£>! olvo^-*o 

1a ^Lcmo AAA ^ AotJ 3, *AaAwaAx 5 qII^lLw jA 

Ja&j 3 Aw*! OjU- ^ r-.y^ua 

!A‘u-A-*^-w * aJuXJA^a £\ja ^ ^XwAwCC l^jld>Uj jw*j^v! * 

\;Ca!3a A^AvwyO ^Au »Oj 0jJJb LPjLj #AJ jsc^U 

AjJ L?\j! Lgii-M# ^ 

“In the year 415 (Hijra) Mahmud determined to lead an army 
against Somndth , a city on the sea-shore, with a temple apper¬ 
taining to the followers of Braiima; the temples contained many 
idols, the principal of which was named Somndth. It is related 
in some histories that this idol was carried from the Kaaba , upon 
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besides Somesvara, or Somandth, which was the name 
of the Siva demolished by Mahmud, were destroyed 

the coming of the Prophet, and transported to India. The Brah- 
manical records, however, refer it to the time of Krishna, or 
an antiquity of 4000 years. Krishna himself is said to have dis¬ 
appeared at this place.” 

“When the Sultan arrived at Neherwaleh (the capital of Gu- 
zerat), he found the city deserted, and carrying off such provisions 
as could he procured he advanced to Somndth: the inhabitants 
of this place shut their gates against him, but it was soon carried 
by the irresistible valour of his troops, and a terrible slaughter 
of its defenders ensued. The temple was levelled with the ground: 
the idol Somndth , which was of stone, was broken to pieces, 
and in commemoration of the victory a fragment was sent to 
Ghizni, where it was laid at the threshold of the principal mosque, 
and was there many years.” [See also Journ. As. Soc.Bengal, VII, 
p. 883 ff., XII, p. 73 ff. Journal of the Bombay Branch R. A. S., 
II, 11-21. Asiatic Journal for 1843, May and Novbr.] 

These statements shew that the idol was nothing more than 
a block of stone of very moderate dimensions, like the common 
representation of the type of Siva. Ferisiita, however, has 
converted it into something very different, or a colossal figure of 
the deity himself, and following Colonel Dow’s version of that 
compiler, the historian of British India gives the following highly 
coloured account of a transaction which never took place. “Filled 
with indignation at sight of the gigantic idol. Mahmud aimed a 
blow at its head with his iron mace. The nose was struck off 
from its face. In vehement trepidation the Brahmans crowded 
round and offered millions to spare the god. The Omrdhs , dazzled 
with the ransom, ventured to counsel acceptance. Mahmud, cry¬ 
ing out that he valued the title of breaker not seller of idols, 
gave orders to proceed with the work of destruction. At the 
next blow the belly of the idol burst open, and forth issued a 
vast treasure of diamonds, rubies and pearls, rewarding the holy 
perseverance of Mahmud, and explaining the devout liberality of 
the Brahmans V 5 (Vol. I? 41)1.) 
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by the early Mohammedan conquerors 1 . Most, if not 
all of them, also are named in works, of which the 


1 The twelve Ling as are particularised in the Keddra Kalpa, 
of the Nandi Updpurana [See also Sivapurana c. 44-61 ap. Auf- 
recht, Cat. Codd. MSS. Sanskr. Bibl. Bodl., I, p. 64; ib. p. 81, 
and Weber, Catal. p. 347, No. 1242.], where Siva is made to 
say: U I am omnipresent, but I am especially in twelve forms 
and places.” These he enumerates, and they are as follow: 

1 . Somandtha, in Saurashira, i. e. Surat , in its most extensive 
sense, including part of Guzerat, where, indeed, Pattana Somndth , 
or the city of Somndth , is still situated. 

2 . Mallikarjuna , or Sri Saila, described by Colonel Macken- 
7. i e , the late Surveyor General. Asiatic Researches, Vol. 5th. 

3. Mahdkdla, in Ujjain. This deity of stone was carried to 
Dehli , and broken there upon the capture of Ujjain by Altemsh. 
A. D. 1231, — Dow. According to the Tabakdti Akbari the shrine 
was then three hundred years old. 

4. Omkdra is said to have been in Ujjain , but it is probably 
the shrine of Maijadeo at Omkdra Mandatta [Mdndhdttd] on the 
Narmada. 

5. Amaresvara is also placed in Ujjain : an ancient temple of 
Maiiadeo on a hill near Ujjain is notice*! by Dr. Hunter, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. 6th, but lie does not give the name or form. 

G. Vaidyanath, at Deogarh in Bengal; the temple is still in 
being, and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

7. Rdmesa, at Setubandha, the island of Ramisseram, between 
Ceylon and the Continent; this Lingam is fabled to have been set 
up by Rama. The temple is still in tolerable repair, and is one 
of the most magnificent in India. The gateway is one hundred 
feet high. It has been repeatedly described, and is delineated in 
Daniel’s Superb Plates of Indian Antiquities, from which it has 
been copied into Langles’ Monuments de LTIindoostan. 

8 . Bhimasankara, in Ddkini , which is in all probability the 
same with Bhimesvara, a Linga worshipped at Dracharam in the 
Bajamahendn district, and there venerated as one of the principal 
twelve. 
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date cannot be much later than the eighth or ninth 
century, and it is therefore to be inferred with as much 
certainty as any thing short of positive testimony can 
afford, that the worship of Siva, under this type, 
prevailed throughout India at least as early as the fifth 
or sixth century of the Christian era. Considered as 
one great branch of the universal public worship, its 
prevalence, no doubt, dates much earlier; but the 
particular modifications under which the several types 
received their local designations, and became entitled 
to special reverence, are not in every case of remote 
antiquity. 

One of the forms in which the Linga worship ap¬ 
pears is that of the Lingayats, Lingavants, or Jan- 
gamas, the essential characteristic of which is wearing 
the emblem on some part of the dress or person. The 
type is of a small size, made of copper or silver, and 
is commonly worn suspended in a case round the 
neck, or sometimes*tied in the turban. In common 
with the Saivas generally the Jangarnas smear their 
foreheads with Vibhuti or ashes, and wear necklaces, 
and carry rosaries, made of the Rudrdksha seed. The 


[9. Vitvesvara, at Benares.] 

10. Trydmbaka, on the banks of the Oomati ; whether the 
temple still exists I have no knowledge. 

11. Gautamesa is another of the twelve, whose original site 
and present fate are uncertain. 

12. Keddresa , or Kcdarandth , in the Bimdlaya, has been re¬ 
peatedly visited by late travellers. The deity is represented by 
a shapeless mass of rock. 
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clerical members of the sect usually stain their gar¬ 
ments with red ochre. They are not numerous in 
Upper India, and are rarely encountered except as 
mendicants leading about a bull, the living type of 
Nandi, the bull of Siva, decorated with housings of 
various colours, and strings of Cowrl shells: the con¬ 
ductor carries a bell in his hand, and thus accom¬ 
panied goes about from place to place, subsisting upon 
alms. In the South of India the Lingdyats are very 
numerous, and the officiating priests of the Saiva 
shrines are commonly of this sect 1 , when they bear 
the designations of Arddhya and Bandar am' 1 . The 
sect is also there known by the name of Vira Saiva. 
The following account of the restorer, if not the 
founder of the faith, as well as a specimen of the 
legends by which it is maintained, are derived from 
the Basava Parana. 


According to the followers of this faith , which prevails very 
extensively in the Dekhan, Basca, Basava , Basvana , or Basvapa 
or Basavappa , different modes of writing his name, only restored 
this religion, and did not invent it. This person, it is said, was 
the son of Mddiga Bdya, a Brahman, and Madevi , written also 
Madala arasu and Mahdmbd, inhabitants of Hingulesvar Parvati 
Agraharam, on the west of Sri Saila, and both devout worshippers 
ol Siva. In recompense of their piety Nandi . the bull of Siva, 


1 They also officiate ; n this capacity at the temple of Keda- 
randth, in Benares . 

This word seems to be properly Pdmiuranga, (tTPS^TIFO 
pale complexioned, from their smearing themselves with ashes. 
It is so used in Hemaehandra' s history of Mahdvira , when speak¬ 
ing of the Saiva Brahmans . 
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was born on earth as their son, becoming incarnate by command 
of Siva, on his learning from Narada the decline of the Saiva 
faith and prevalence of other less orthodox systems of religion. 
The child was denominated after the Basva or Basava, the bull 
of the deity. On his arriving at the age of investiture he refused 
to assume the thread ordinarily worn by Brahmans, or to ac¬ 
knowledge any Guru except Isvara or Siva. He then departed 
to the town of Kalydn, the capital of Bijala or Vijala Raya, and 
obtained in marriage Gangdmbd , the daughter of the Dandandyak , 
or minister of police. From thence he repaired to Sangame&vara, 
where he received from Sangamesvara Svdmi initiation in the 
tenets of the Viva Saiva faith. He was invited back from this 
place to succeed his father-in-law upon his decease in the office 
he had held. 

After his return to Kalydn, his sister, who was one of his 
first disciples, was delivered of a son, C/ienna Basava , who is 
not unfrequently confounded with his uncle, and regarded, per¬ 
haps more correctly, as the founder of the sect. 

After recording these events the work enumerates various 
marvellous actions performed by Basava and several of his dis¬ 
ciples, such as converting grains of corn to pearls—discovering 
hidden treasures — feeding multitudes — healing the sick, and 
restoring the dead to life. The following are some of the anec¬ 
dotes narrated in the Parana . 

Basava having made himself remarkable for the profuse boun¬ 
ties he bestowed upon the Jangamas, helping himself from the 
Royal Treasury for that purpose, the other ministers reported 
his conduct to Bijala , who called upon him to account for the 
money in his charge. Basava smiled, and giving the keys of the 
Treasury to the king, requested him to examine it, which 
being done, the amount was found wholly undiminished. Bijala 
thereupon caused it to be pioclaimed, that whoever calumniated 
Basava should have his tongue cut out. 

A Jangama, who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave 
for his allowance of rice to the house of Basava , where the 
messenger saw the wife of the latter, and on his return reported 
to the dancing girl the magnificence of her attire. The mistress 
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of the Jangama was filled with a longing for a similiar dress, 
and the Jangama having no other means of gratifying her repaired 
to Basava, to beg of him his wife's garment. Basava immediately 
Mlipped Gangdmba , his wife, and other dresses springing from 
her body, lie gave them all to the Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapa, who regularly worshipped 
the imago of Ekamresvara, imagining the eyes of the deity 
were affected, plucked out his own, and placed them in the 
sockets of the figure. Siva, pleased with his devotion, restored 
his worshipper his eyes. 

A devout Saiva named Mahddevala Machdya, who engaged to 
wash for all the Jangamas, having killed a child, the Baja ordered 
Basava to have him secured and punished; but Basava declined 
undertaking the duty, as it would be unavailing to offer any harm 
to the worshippers of Siva. Bijala persisting sent his servants 
to seize and tie him to the legs of an elephant, but Machdya 
cuu ght the elephant by the trunk, and dashed him and his atten¬ 
dants to pieces. He then proceeded to attack the Raja, who 
being alarmed applied to Basava, and by his advice humbled 
himself before the offended Jangama. Basava also deprecated 
his wrath, and Machdya being appeased forgave the king and 
restored the elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangama having solicited alms of Kinnarayu , one of 
Basava s chief disciples, the latter touched the stones about them 
witli his staff, and converting them into gold told the Jangama 
to help himself. 

Ihe work is also in many places addressed to the Jainas in 
the shape of a dialogue between some of the Jangama saints and 
the members of that faith, in which the former narrate to the 
latter instances of the superiority of the Saiva religion, and the 
falsehood of the Jain faith, which appears to have been that of 
hijala Raya, and the great part of the population of Kalyana. 
In ord» 1 to convert them Kkdnta Ramdya , one of Basova's dis¬ 
ciples, cut off hj s head in their presence, and then marched five 
days in solemn procession through and round the city, and on 
the fifth day replaced his head upon his shoulders. The Jain 
Pagodas were thereupon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. 

lb* 


a 
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It does not appear, however, that the king was made a convert, 
or that he approved of the principles and conduct of his minister. 
He seems, on the contrary, to have incurred his death by attempt¬ 
ing to repress the extension of the Vira Saiva belief. Different 
authorities, although they disagree as to the manner in which 
Bijala was destroyed, concur in stating the fact: the following 
account of the transaction is from the present work. 

“In the city of Kalyana were two devout worshippers of Siva, 
named Allaya and Madhuvaya. They fixed their faith firmly on 
the divinity they adored, and assiduously reverenced their spiritual 
preceptor, attending upon Basava whithersoever he went. The 
king, Bijala , well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their 
superiority, and listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies commanded the eyes of Allaya and Madhuvaya to be 
plucked out. The disciples of Basava , as well as himself, were 
highly indignant at the cruel treatment of these holy men, and 
leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala to death, and 
denouncing imprecations upon the city, they departed from 
Kalyana . Basava fixed his residence at Sangamesvara. 

Machaya, Bommidevaya, Kinnara, Kannatha, Bommadeva> 
Kakaya, Masanaya, Kolakila Bommadeva, Kesirajaya, Mathirajaya , 
and others, announced to the people that the fortunes of Bijala 
had passed away, as indicated by portentous signs; and accor¬ 
dingly the crows crowed in the night, jackals howled by day; the 
sun was eclipsed, storms of wind and rain came on, the earth 
shook, and darkness overspread the havens. The inhabitants of 
Kalyana were filled with terror. 

When Jagaddeva repaired home, his mother met him, and 
told him that when any injury had been done to a disciple of 
the Saiva faith his fellow should avenge him or die. When 
Daksha treated Siva with contumely, Pakvatx threw herself into 
the flames, and so, under the wrong, offered to the saints, he 
should not sit down contented: thus saying, she gave him food 
at the door of his mansion. Thither also came Mattaya and 
Bommaya, two others of the saints, and they partook of Jagad¬ 
deva s meal. Then smearing their bodies with holy ashes, they 
took up the spear, and sword, and shield, and marched together 
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against Bijala. On their wa) r a bull appeared, whom they knew 
to be a form of Basava come to their aid, and the bull went 
first, even to the court of the king, goring any one that came in 
their way, and opening a clear path for them. Thus they reached 
the court, and put Bijala to death in the midst of all his courtiers, 
and then they danced, and proclaimed the cause why they had 
put the king to death. Jagaddeva on his way back recalling the 
words of his mother stabbed himself. Then arose dissension in 
the city, and the people fought amongst themselves, and horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants, until, agreeably to 
the curse denounced upon it by Basava and his disciples, Kalyana 
was utterly destroyed. 

Basava continued to reside at Sangamesvara, conversing with 
his disciples, and communing with the divine Essence, and he 
expostulated with Siva, saying: 4 By thy command have I, and 
thy attendant train, come upon earth, and thou hast promised to 
recall us to thy presence when our task w r as accomplished.’ 
Then Siva and Parvati came forth from the Sangamesvara 
Lingarn , and were visible to Basava , w'ho fell on the ground be¬ 
fore them. They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and 
all three disappeared in the presence of the disciples, and they 
praised their master, and flow r ers fell from the sky, and then the 
disciples spread themselves abroad, and made known the absorp¬ 
tion of Basava into the emblem of Siva.” — Mackenzie Collect., 
Vol. 2nd. Halakanara MSS. [pp. 3-12.] 

The date of the events here recorded is not parti¬ 
cularised, but from various authorities they may be 
placed with confidence in the early part of the eleventh 
century 1 . 


1 Colonel Wilks gives the same date (Mysore, I, 506), but 
terms the founder Dhen Bas Ishwar, intending clearly Chenna 
(little) Basava> the nephew of Basava , or Basavesvara. Bren an an 
has the name Basvana (Mysore, I, 240), but agrees nearly in the 
date, placing him about seven hundred years ago. 
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The Mackenzie Collection, from which the above 
is taken, contains a number of works' of a similar 
description in the ancient Kanara dialect. There are 
also several works of the same nature in Telugu, as 
the Basavesvara Pur ana, Pah&itaradhya Charitra, 
and others. Although the language of these compo¬ 
sitions may now have become obscure or obsolete, it 
is not invariably so, and at any rate was once familiar. 
This circumstance, and the marvellous character of 
the legends they relate, specimens of which have been 
given in the above account of the founder of the sect, 
adapted them to the comprehension and taste of the 
people at large, and no doubt therefore exercised a 
proportionate influence. Accordingly Wilks, Bucha¬ 
nan, and Dubois represent the Lingavants as very 
numerous in the Deklian, especially in Mysore, or 
those countries constituting ancient Kanara, and they 
are also common in Telingana. In Upper India there 
are no popular works current, and the only authority 
is a learned Bhdshya, or Comment, by Nilkantha, 
on the Sutras of Vyasa, a work not often met with, 
and, being in Sanskrit, unintelligible to the multitude 1 2 3 . 


1 As the Basvana Pur ana, Chenna Basava Pur ana, Prdbhu- 

linga Lila, Saranu Lilamrita, Viraktaru Kavyarn, and others, 
containing legends of a vast number of Jangama Saints and 
Teachers. —Mackenzie Collection, Vol. 2, [ pp . 12-32. See also 
Madras Journal, \oI. Xf, p. 14.> IT. and Ghail, Reise nach 
Indien, Vol. V, p. 185 and 360.] 

3 Besides the Jangama P riests ol Keddranath, an ojnilent 
establishment of them exists at Benares : its wealth arises from 
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PARAMAHANSAS. 

According to the introduction to th zDivadasaMahd- 
vdkya, by a Dandi author, Vaiiojntha Puri, the 
aS annyasi is of four kinds, the KuUchara , Bahudaka , 
Hctnsa, and Paramahansa: the difference between 
whom, however, is only the graduated intensity of 
their self-mortification and profound abstraction. The 
Paramahansa 1 is the most eminent of these grada- 


a number of houses occupying a considerable space, called the 
Jangam Bari: the title to the property is said to be a grant to 
the Jangamas, regularly executed by Man Sinh, and preserved 
on a copper plate: the story with which the vulgar are deluded 
is, that it was granted by one of the Emperors of Hindustan in 
consequence of a miracle performed by a Jangama devotee. In 
proof of the veracity of his doctrine he proposed to fly: the Em¬ 
peror promised to give him as much ground as he could traverse 
in that manner: not quite satisfied of the impossibility of the 
feat, he had a check string tied to the ascetic’s legs, and held 
by one of the attendants: the Jangama mounted, and when he 
reached the limits of the present Jangama Bari, the Emperor 
thinking that extent of ground sufficiently liberal had him con¬ 
strained to fly back again. 

1 Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon (page 352), asserts, upon, as 
he says, authentic information, that the Paramahansas eat human 
flesh, and that individuals of this sect are not very unusually 
seen about Benares, floating down the river, and feeding upon 
a corpse : it is scarcely necessary to add that he is w r holly wrong: 
the passage he cites from the Researches is quite correct, when 
it describes the Paramahansa as an ascetic of the orthodox sects, 
in the last stage of exaltation; and the practice he describes, al¬ 
though lar from usual, is sometimes heard of as a filthy exhibition 
displayed for profit by individuals of a very different sect, those 
who occupy the ensuing portion of the present text—the Aghoris, 
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^tions, and is the ascetic who is solely occupied with 
the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, and who is 
equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible of 
heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want*. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are some¬ 
times met with who pretend to have attained such a 
degree of perfection: in. proof of it they go naked in 
all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want: what is brought to them as alms or food, 
by any person, is received by the attendants, whom 
their supposed sanctity or a confederation of interest 
attaches to them, and by these attandants they are 
fed and served on all occasions, as if they were as 
helpless as infants. It may be supposed that, not un- 
frequently, there is much knavery in this helplessness, 
but there are many Hindus whose simple enthusiasm 
induces them honestly to practice such self-denial, 
and there is little risk in the attempt, as the credulity 
of their countrymen, or rather countrywomen, will in 
most places take care that their wants are amply sup¬ 
plied. These devotees are usually included amongst 
the Saiva ascetics; but it may be doubted whether 
the classification is correct. 




L .. . J 

»rR*r: irrcrwrwra wr 

Jivanmukti- 

viveka (Weber, Catal. p- t^) quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma 
s. v. Pararaahaasah. See also Weber, Ind. Stud. II, 77. 78. 173-6.] 
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AGHORIS. 

The pretended insensibility of the Paramahansa 
being of a passive nature is at least inoffensive, and 
even where it is mere pretence the retired nature of 
the practice renders the deception little conspicuous 
or revolting. The same profession of worldly indif¬ 
ference characterises the Aghort, or Aghorapanthv, 
but he seeks occasions for its display, and demands 
alms as a reward for its exhibition. 

The original Aghori worship seems to have been 
that of Devi in some of her terrific forms, and to have 
required even human victims for its performance l . In 
imitation of the formidable aspect under which the 
goddess was worshipped, the appearance of her votary 
was rendered as hideous as possible, and his wand and 
water-pot were a staff set with bones and the upper 
half of a skull: the practices were of a similar nature, 
and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the 
diet of the adept. 

The regular worship of this sect has long since been 
suppressed, and the only traces of it now left are pre- 

1 It may be credulity or calumny, but the Bhils, and other 
hill tribes, are constantly accused by Sanskrit writers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries as addicted to this sanguinary 
worship. The Vrihat Kathd is full of stories to this effect, the 
scene of which is chief!} in the Vindhyd range. Its covert exis¬ 
tence in cities is inferable from the very dramatic situation in 
Bhavabhuti's Drama, Mdlati and Madhava, where Mddhava res¬ 
cues his mistress from the Aghora Ghanta, who is about to sa¬ 
crifice Mdlati at the shrine of Chamundd [Act V, p- $3]. 
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sented by a few disgusting wretches, who, whilst they 
profess to have adopted its tenets, make them a mere 
plea for extorting alms. In proof of their indifference 
to worldly objects, they eat and drink whatever is 
given to them, even ordure and carrion. They smear 
their bodies also with excrement, and carry it about 
with them in a wooden cup, or skull, either to swallow 
it, if by so doing they can get a few pice; or to throw 
it upon the persons, or into the houses of those who 
refuse to comply with their demands. They also for 
the same purpose inflict gashes on their limbs, that 
the crime of blood may rest upon the head of the re¬ 
cusants; and they have a variety of similar disgusting- 
devices to extort money from the timid arid credulous 
Hindu. They are fortunately not numerous, and are 
universally detested and feared. 


URDDHABAHUS, AKAS MUKHIS, and NAKHIS. 

Personal privation and torture being of great effi¬ 
cacy in the creed of the Hindus, various individuals, 
some influenced by credulity, and some by knavery, 
have adopted modes of distorting their limbs, and 
forcing them out of their natural position, until they 
can no longer resume their ordinary direction. 

The Urddhabdhus 1 extend one or both arms above 
their heads, till they remain of themselves thus ele¬ 
vated. They also close the fist, and the nails being 
necessarily suffered to grow make their way between 


ZJrddha, above, arid Sdhu, the arm. 


1 
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e metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the 
hand. The Urddhabahus are solitary mendicants, as 
are all of this description, and never have any fixed 
abode: they subsist upon alms: many of them go na¬ 
ked, but some wear a wrapper stained with ochre; 
they usually assume the Saiva marks, and twist their 
hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation 
of the Ja'td of Siva. 

The Akdsmukhis 1 hold up their faces to the sky, 
till the muscles of the back of the neck become con¬ 
tracted, and retain it in that position: they wear the 
Ja'td, and allow the beard and whiskers to Grow, 
smearing the body with ashes: some wear coloured 
garments: they subsist upon alms. 

The Nakliis are of a similar description with the 
two preceding, but their personal characteristic is of 
a less extravagant nature, being confined to the length 
of their finger nails, which they never cut: they also 
live by begging, and wear the Saiva marks. 


GUDARAS. 

The Gudaras are so named from a pan of metal 
which they carry about with them, and in which they 
have a small fire, for the purpose of burning scented 
woods at the houses of the persons from whom they 
receive alms. These alms they do not solicit further 
than by repeating the word A lakh 2 , expressive of the 

Akd&, the sky, and Hukha, the face. 

A, the negative prefix, and Lakshina, a mark, a distinction. 
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indescribable nature of the deity. They have a pecu¬ 
liar garb, wearing a large round cap, and a long frock 
or coat stained with ochery clay. Some also wear 
ear-rings, like the Kdnphdld Jogis, or a cylinder of 
wood passed through the lobe of the ear, which they 
term the Khechari Mudra, the seal or symbol of the 
deity, of him who moves in the heavens. 


RUKHARAS, SUKHARAS, and UKIIARAS. 

The Sukharas are Saiva mendicants, distinguished 
by carrying a stick three spans in length: they dress 
in a cap and sort of petticoat stained with ochery earth, 
smear their bodies with ashes, and wear ear-rings of 
the Rudrdksha seed. They also wear over the left 
shoulder a narrow piece of cloth dyed with ochre, 
and twisted, in place of the Zanndr. 

The Rukharas are of similar habits and appearance, 
but they do not carry the stick, nor wear the Ru¬ 
drdksha ear-rings, but in their place metallic ones: 
these two classes agree with the preceding in the 
watchword, exclaiming Alakh, as they pass along; the 
term is, however, used by other classes of mendicants. 

The Ukharas are said to be members of either of 
the preceding classes, who drink spirituous liquors, 
and eat meat: they appear to* be the refuse of the three 
preceding mendicant classes, who., in general, are said 
to be of mild and inoffensive manners. 


KARA LINGIS. 

These are vagabonds of little credit; except some- 



times amongst the most ignorant portions of the com¬ 
munity, they are not often met with: they go naked, 
and to mark their triumph over sensual desires, affix 
an iron ring and chain on the male organ 1 : they are 
professedly worshippers of Siva. 

SANNYAS1S, BRAHMACHARIS, and AVADIIUTAS. 

Although the terms Scmnyasi and Vairdgt. are, in 
a great measure, restricted amongst the Vaislinavas 
to peculiar classes, the same limit can scarcely be 
adopted with regard to the Saivcis. All the sects, ex¬ 
cept the Sarnyogi Atits, are so far Sannydsi, or ex¬ 
cluded from the world, as not to admit of married 
teachers, a circumstance far from uncommon, as we 
have seen amongst the more relined followers of V ishnu. 
Most of the Saiva sects, indeed, are of a very inferior 
description to those of the Vaislinavas. 

Besides the individuals who adopt the Banda Gra- 
hana, and are unconnected with the Dasndmts, there 
is a set of devotees who remain through life members 
of the condition of the Brahmachdrl, or student 1 2 3 : 


1 These ascetics were the persons who attracted the notice 
of the earlier travellers, especially Bernier and Tavernier. 
They were more numerous then, probably, than they are at 
present, and this appears to be the case with most of the men¬ 

dicants who practiced on the superstitious admiration of the vulgar. 

3 The Dirghakala Brahmacharyam , or protracted period of 
studentship, is however amongst the acts enumerated in various 
authorities of indisputable character, as those which are prohibited 
in the Kali age. 
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these are also regarded as Sannyasis, and where the 
term is used in a definite sense, these twelve kinds, 
the Dandis, Brahmaclidris , and ten Dasndmi orders 
are implied. In general, however, the term, as well 
as Avadhuta, or Avdhauta, and Alakhndmi, express 

f 

all the Saiva classes of mendicants, except perhaps 
the Jog is. 


NAGAS. 

The Saiva Sannyasis who go naked are distin¬ 
guished by this term. They smear their bodies with 
ashes, allow their hair, beards, and whiskers to grow, 
and wear the projecting braid of hair, called the Ja'td ; 
like the Vairdgi Ndgas, they carry arms, and wander 
about in troops, soliciting alms, or levying contri¬ 
butions. The Saiva Ndgas are chiefly the refuse of 
the Dandi and Atit orders, or men who have no in¬ 
clination for a life of study or business: when weary 
of the vagrant and violent habits of the Ndga , they 
re-enter the better disposed classes, which they had 
first quitted. The Saiva Ndgas are very numerous 
in many parts of India, though less so in the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces than in any other: they were for¬ 
merly in great numbers in Bundelkhand\ and Him met 


i A party of them attacked Colonel Goddard’s troops in 
their inarch between Doraval and Herapur , the assailants were 
no more than four or five hundred, but about two thousand 
hovered about the rear of the army: they a-e called Pand drams 
in the narrative, but were evidently Saiva Ndgas. Pennant’s 
Hindustan, 2, 192. The indicator of the Hindus, speaking of 
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Bahadur was a pupil of one of their Mahants, Ba- 
jendra Gii?, one of the lapsed Dcisnami ascetics. 
These N&gas are the particular opponents of the 1 ai- 
rdgi Nag as, and were, no doubt, the leading actors 
in the bloody fray at IJaridwar * 1 , which had excluded 
the Vaishhavas from the great fair there, from 17GO, 
till the British acquired the country. The leader of 
the Saw a party was called Dhoeal Gir, and he, as 
well as the spiritual guide of Himmet Bahadur , was 
consequently of the Dashdmi order, which would 
thus seem to be addicted to violent and war-like ha¬ 
bits. With respect to the sanguinary affray at Ha- 
■ridwdr , in which we are told eighteen thousand Vai- 


@L 


rdgis were left dead on the field, there is a different 
lea-end current of the origin of the conflict from that 
given m the Researches, but neither of them is satis¬ 
factory, nor indeed is any particular cause necessary, 
as the opposite objects of worship, and the pride of 


them, observes, that they ofteu engage in the rival contests of 
the Indian Chiefs, and, on a critical occasion some years ago, 
six thousand of them joined the forces of the Mahiatta Cnief 
Sindiah. and enabled him, with an equal number oi his own 
troops, to discomfit an army of thirty thousand men, headed by 
one of his rebellious subjects. 

1 As. Res. II, 455. It may be observed, that a very accurate 
account is given in the same place of the general appearance 
and habits of the Saiva Sannydsis and Jogis, the Vaishnam 1 m- 
rdgis, and Uddsis of Nanakshdk. The term Gosdin., as correlative 
to Sannydst, is agreeable to common usage, but, as has been 
elsewhere observed, is more strictly applicable to very different 
characters. 
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strength and numbers, and consequent struggle for 
pre-eminence are quite sufficient to account for the 
dispute 1 . 

SAKTAS. 

/ 

The worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly nume¬ 
rous amongst all classes of Hindus 2 . This active energy 
is, agreeably to the spirit of the mythological system, 
personified, and the form with which it is invested, 
considered as the especial object of veneration, de- 


1 The irregular practices of these and other mendicants have 
attracted the iash of Kabir in the following Ramaim: 

Ramaini 69. 

*JyT fat fa^ JP5<5TTt;, &c. 

“I never beheld such a Jogi , oh brother! forgetting his doctrine 
he roves about in negligence. He follows professedly the faith 
of Mahadeva, and calls himself an eminent teacher; the scene 
of his abstraction is the fair or market. Maya is the mistress 
of the false saint. When did Dattatkeya demolish a dwelling? 
when did Sukadeva collect an armed host? when did Narada 
mount a matchlock? when did Vyasadeva blow a. trumpet? In 
making war, the creed is violated. Is he an A tit, who is armed 
with a quiver? Is he a Yirakta, who is filled with covetousness? 
His garb is put to shame by his gold ornaments; he has assembled 
horses and mares, is possessed of villages, is called a man of 
wealth; a beautiful woman was not amongst the embellishments 
of SaJiaka and his brethren; he who carries with him a vessel 
of ink, cannot avoid soiling his raiment.” 

2 It has been computed, that of the Hindus of Bengal at least 
three-fourths are of this sect, of the remaining fourth three parts 
are Vaishnavas, and one &'aims, &c. 
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pends upon the bias entertained by the individuals 
towards the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the 
former case the personified Sakti is termed Laksiimi, 
or Maiia Laksiimi, and in the latter, Parvati, Bha- 
vani, or Durga. Even Saras vati enjoys some portion 
of homage, much more than her lord, Braiima, whilst 
a vast variety of interior beings of malevolent charac¬ 
ter and formidable aspect receive the worship of the 
multitude. The bride of Siva however, in one ox* other 
of her many and varied forms, is by far the most po¬ 
pular emblem in Bengal and along the Ganges. 

I he worship of the female principle, as distinct 
from the divinity, appears to have originated in the 
literal interpretation of the metaphorical language 
of the Vedas, in which the will or purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the 
creator, and co-existent with him as his bride, and 
part ol himself. Thus in the Rig Veda it is said “That 
divine spirit breathed without afflation, single with 
(Svadhd) her who is sustained within him; other than 
him nothing existed. First desire was formed in his 
mind, and that became the original productive seed”', 
and the Sdma Veda, speaking of the divine cause of 
creation, says, “He felt not delight, being alone. He 
wished another, and instantly became such. He caused 
his own self to fall in twain, and thus became husband 

—--- / 

As. Res. Vm, 393 [C-olebrooke’s Essays. London: 1858, 
y Hist01 7 °f Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 560 ff. Rig Veda 
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and wife. He approached her, and thus were human 
beings produced” 1 . In these passages it is not un¬ 
likely that reference is made to the primitive tradition 
of the origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative 
representation of the first indication of wish or will 
in the Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities 
whatever, he was alone, until he permitted the wish 
to be multiplied, to be generated within himself. This 
wish being put into action, it is said, became united 
with its parent, and then created beings were pro¬ 
duced. Thus this first manifestation of divine power 
is termed Ichchharupa, personified desire, and the 
creator is designated as Svechchhamaya 2 , united with 
his own will, whilst in the Vedanta philosophy, and 
the popular sects, such as that of Kabir, and others, 
in which all created things are held to be illusory, the 
Sakti, or active will of the deity, is always designated 


1 As. Res. VIII, 420 [Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 37. Bfihad 
Arahy. Up. I, 4, 3]. 

3 Thus, in the Brahma Vaivartta Purana, which has a whole 
section dedicated to the manifestations of the female principle, 
or a Prakriti Khanda : 


^ f ii 

VkjTm *r*r*n 4t 43 i 

ffs w: 11 

“The Lord was alone invested with the Supreme form, and 
beheld the whole world, with the sky and regions of space, 
a void. Having contemplated all things in his mind, he, without 
any assistant, began with the will to create all things,—He, the 
Lord, endowed with the wish for creation.” 
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and spoken of as Maya or Mahamaya , original deceit 
or illusion 1 . 


Another set of notions of some antiquity which 
contributed to form the character of the Sakti, whether 
general or particular, were derived from the Sankhya 
philosophy. In this system nature, Prakriti, or Mula 
Prakriti, is defined to be of eternal existence and in¬ 
dependent origin, distinct from the supreme spirit, 
productive though no production, and the plastic origin 
of all things, including even the gods. Hence Pra- 
kfiti has come to be regarded as the mother of gods 
and men, whilst as one with matter, the source of 
error, it is again identified with Maya, or delusion, 
and as co-existent with the supreme as his Sakti, his 
personified energy, or his bride 1 2 . 


1 So also in the authority last quoted: 

“She (Prakriti) one with Brahma is Maya, eternal, ever¬ 
lasting;” and in the Kdlika Pur aha 

Prakriti is termed “Inherent Maya, because she beguiles all 
beings.” 

2 In the Gita [VII. 4] Prakriti is identified with all the ele¬ 
mentary predicates of matter: 

"Wtt ¥r fawT n 

“This, my Prakriti, is inherently eight-fold, or earth, water, 
fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, individuality.” 

So also the Kurma Purdna (Chapter 12): 
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These mythological fancies have been principally 
disseminated by the Pur anas, in all which Prakriti, 
or Maya, bears a prominent part. The aggregate of 
the whole is given in the Brahma Vaivartta Parana, 
one section of which, the Prakriti Khahcla, is devoted 
to the subject, and in which the legends relating to 
the principal modifications of the female principle are 
narrated. 

According to this authority, Brahma, or the su¬ 
preme being, having determined to create the universe 
by his super-human power, became twofold, the right 
half becoming a male, the left half a female, which 
was Prakriti. She was of one nature with Brahma. 
She was illusion, eternal and without end: as is the 
soul, so is its active energy; as the faculty of burning 
is in fire l . In another passage it is said, that Krishna, 
who is in this work identified with the Supreme, being 
alone invested with the divine nature, beheld all one 
universal blank, and contemplating creation with his 


*n*nf<*F3RT TTfrir. *nf-rarrc;T wicpfr i 
fw^ti sitw *pf^r n 

“His Energy, being the universal form of all the world, is 
called Maya, for so docs the Lord the best of males and endowed 
will illusion cause it to revolve. That SaJcti, of which the es¬ 
sence is illusion, is omniform and eternal, and constantly dis¬ 
plays the universal shape of Mahesa 

3 ^fl^rrsrr ffsfwt i 

gut? ?wr#T rerfa: ^pn (l 

“He, by the power of Yoga, became himself in the act of 
creation two-fold; the right half was the male, the left was 
called Prakriti .” [1, 9- See Aufrecht, Cate®. I, p. 23, a.] 
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mental vision, lie began to create all things by his own 
will, being united with his will, which became mani¬ 
fest as Mula Prakriti'. The original Prakriti first 
assumed five forms 2 — Durga the bride, Sakti, and 
Maya, of Siva, Lakshmi the bride, Sakti and Maya 
of Vishnu, Saraswati the same of Brahma, or in the 
Brahma Vaivartta Parana, of HARr, whilst the next, 
Savitri is the bride of Brahma. The fifth division of 
the original Prakriti, was Radha, the favourite of the 
youthful Krishna, and unquestionably a modern in¬ 
truder into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Besides these more important manifestations of the 
female principle, the whole body of goddesses and 
nymphs of every order are said to have sprung from 
the same source, and indeed every creature, whether 
human or brutal, of the female sex, is referred to the 
same principle, whilst the origin of males is ascribed 
to the primitive Purusha, or male. In every creation 
of the universe it is said the Mula Prakriti assumes 
the different gradations of Ansarupini, Kalarupihi, 
KalansarvpihP, or manifest herself in portions, parts, 


“From the wish which was the creative impulse of Sri Krishna, 
endowed with his will, she, Mula Prakriti, the Supreme, be¬ 
came manifest.” [ibid. si. 12.] 

2 ffsnwr wPrsrr f i 

“And she (the Mula Prakriti ,) became in the act of creation 
five-fold by the will of the Supreme.” [si. 13.] 

3 wr^xnr whrfapsr i 

Ff?r fqmgf t fip r: 11 
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and portions of parts, and further subdivisions. The 
chief Ansas are, besides the five already enumerated, 
Gang a, Tulasi, Manasa , Shashthi, or Devasena, 
Mangalachandika, and Kali* *; the principal Raids 
are Swaha, Swadiia, Dakshina, Swash, Pushti, 
Tushti, and others, most of which are allegorical per¬ 
sonifications, as Dliriti, Fortitude, Pratishlhd, Fame, 
and Adharma, Wickedness, the bride of Mrityu, or 
Death. Aditi, the mother of the Gods, and Dm, the 
mother of the Demons, are also Raids of Prakriti. 
The list includes all the secondary goddesses. The 
Raldnkas and Ankdnsas, or sub-divisions of the more 
important manifestations, are all womankind, who are 
distinguished as good, middling, or bad, according as 
they derive their being from the parts of their great 
original in which the Satya, Rajas, and Tamo Guha, 
or property of goodness, passion, and vice predomi¬ 
nates. At the same time as manifestations of the great 
cause of all they are entitled to respect, and even to 
veneration: whoever, says the Brahma Vaivartta Pu- 
rdha, offends or insults a female, incurs the wrath of 
Prakriti, whilst he who propitiates a female, particu¬ 
larly the youthful daughter of a Brahman, with 
clothes, ornaments and perfumes, offers worship to 
Prakriti herself. It is in the spirit of this last doctrine 


“In every creation of the universe the Devi, through divine 
Toga, assumes different forms, and becomes Ansarupa, Kaldrupd, 
and Kaldnsarupd, or AnMniarupd” 

* [and VasundharA. See Aufrecht, 1. ]., p . 23, b.] 







that one of the pi’incipal rites of the Sdktas is the 
actual worship of the daughter or wife of a Brahman, 
and leads with one branch of the sect at least to the 
introduction of gross impurities. But besides this de¬ 
rivation of Prakkiti, or Sakti, from the Supreme, 
and the secondary origin of all female nature from her, 
those who adopt her as their especial divinity employ 
the language invariably addressed towards the pre¬ 
ferential object of worship in every sect, and contem¬ 
plate her as comprising all existence in her essence. 
Thus she is not only declared to be one with the male 
deity, of whose energy some one of her manifestations 
is the type, as Devi with Siva, and Lakshmi with 
Vishnu; but it is said, that she is equally in all things, 
and that all things are in her, and that besides her 
there is nothing 1 . 

Although the adoration of Prakriti or Sakti is, to 
a certain extent, authorised by the Purahas , particu- 


Thus in the Kdsi Khanda: 



“Thou art; predicated in every prayer — Brahn>d and the rest 
are all born from thee. Thou art one with the four object* of 
life, and from thee they come to fruit. From thee this whole 
universe proceeds, and in thee, asylum of the world, all is, 
whether visible or invisible, gross or subtle in its natuie. ■what 
is, thou art in the Sakti form, and except thee nothing has 
ever been.” 
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( larly the Brahma Vaivartta, the Skanda, and the Kd- 
Wca, yet the principal rites and formulae are derived 
from an independent series of works known by the 
collective term of Tantras. These are infinitely nu¬ 
merous, and in some instances of great extent; they 
always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his bride, in one of her many forms, but mostly 
as Tma and I arvati, in which the goddess questions 
the god as to the mode of performing various ceremo¬ 
nies, and the prayers and incantations to be used in 
them. These he explains at length, and under solemn 
cautions that they involve a great mystery on no ac¬ 
count whatever to be divulged to the profane. 

The followers of the Tantras profess to consider 
them as a fifth Veda , and attribute to them equal an¬ 
tiquity and superior authority 1 . The observances they 
prescribe have, indeed, in Bengal almost superseded 
the original ritual. The question of their date is in- 


1 Thus, in the Siva Tantra, Siva is made to say: 

wn;rr*rr f^pfcrr: i 
w?t *ftwRrr: irertfwr: i 

[See Aufrecht, Catal. J, p. 91.] 

“The five Scriptures issued from my five mouths, and were 
the east, west, south, north, and upper. These five are known 
as the paths to final liberation. There are many Scriptures but 
none are equal to the Upper Scripture.” Kulluka Bhaiia, com¬ 
menting on the first verse of the second chapter of Manu, says: 
the Sruti is two-foJd — \ aidika and Tantrika: 

Tsff^T ^ n 
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volved in considerable obscurity. From the practices 
described in some of the Pur anas , particularly that 
of the Diksha or rite of initiation, in the Agni Pur ana, 
from the specification of formulae comprising the mys¬ 
tical monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other 
similar compilations, and from the citation of some of 
them by name in different Pauranic works 1 , we must 
conclude that some of the Tantras are prior to those 
authorities. But the date of the Puranas themselves 
is far from determined, and whilst some parts of them 
may be of considerable antiquity, other portions of 
most, if not of all, are undoubtedly subsequent to the 
tenth century of the Christian era. It is not unlikely, 
however, that several of the Tantras are of earlier 
composition, especially as we find the system they in¬ 
culcate included by Anandagirt, in his life of Sah- 
karacharya , amongst the heterodoxies which that 
Legislator succeeded in confuting. On the other hand 
there appears no indication of Tdntrika notions in the 


1 As in the Kurma Parana the Kapdla, Bliairava, Vdma and 
Yamala, and the Pdnchardtra in the Varaha : we have also a 

t r 

number mentioned in the Sankara Vijaya, of both Anandagiri 
and Madhava, as the Siva Gita, Siva Sanhita, Budra Ydmala, 
and Siva Bakasya. It is also said in Anandagiri'& work, that 
the Brahmanas were cursed by Gdyatri, to become Tdntrikas in 
the Kali age: 


rTRTf W II 

“She being angry said to them: in the Kali age, after aban¬ 
doning the Veda ritual, become followers of the Tdntrika obser- 


vances.” 
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Mahdbhdrat, and the name of Tantra, in the sense of 
a religious text book, does not occur in the vocabu¬ 
lary of Amara Sinha. It may therefore be inferred, 
that the system originated at some period in the early 
centuries of Christianity, being founded on the pre¬ 
vious worship of the female principle, and the prac¬ 
tices of the Yoga with the Mantras, or mystical for- 
mulse of the Vedas. It is equally certain that the 
observances of the Tantras have been carried to 
more exceptionable extremes in comparatively modern 
times; and that many of the works themselves are of 
recent composition. They appear also to have been 
written chiefly in Bengal and the Eastern districts, 
many of them being unknown in the West and South 
of India, and the rites they teach having there failed 
to set aside the ceremonies of the Vedas, although 
they are not without an important influence upon the 
belief and the practices of the people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this 
place of their specification, but the principal are the 
Syamd Rahasya, Rudra Yamala, Mantra Mahodadhi, 
Sdradd Tilaka, and Kdlikd Tantra, whilst the Kula- 
chu&dmani, Kularnava, and similar works, are the 
chief authorities of one portion of the Saktas, the sect 
being divided into two leading branches, the Dak- 
shmacharis aB.d Vd mdchdris , or followers oflEerTght! 
Tfamfand left hand ritual. ' 

DAKSHINAS, or BHAKTAS. 

When the worship of any goddess is performed in 
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a public manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or Pau- 
rdnic ritual 1 , it does not comprehend the impure prac¬ 
tices which are attributed to a different division of 
the adorers of Sakti, and which are particularly pre¬ 
scribed to the followers of this system. In this form it 
is termed the Dakshina, or right hand form of wor¬ 
ship 2 * . The only observance that can be supposed to 
form an exception to the general character of this 
mode is the Bali, an offering of blood, in which rite 
a number of helpless animals, usually kids, are annu¬ 
ally decapitated. In some cases life is offered without 
shedding blood, when the more barbarous practice is 
adopted of pummelling with the fists the poor animal 
to death: at other times blood only is offered without 
injury to life. These practices, how 7 ever, are not con¬ 
sidered as orthodox, and approach rather to the ritual 


1 The peculiarities of this sect are described in the Dalcshind- 

chara Tantra Baja, a modern summary of the system, by Kdsindth: 

according to this authority: 





“The ritual declared in the Tantras of the Dakshinachdras 


is 


pure and conformable to the Vedas” 

3 trtot irpfr ^ fi 

^ <J *rr?^ ii 

“The Varna ritual, although declared by me, was intended 
for Sudras only. A Brahman , from receiving spirituous liquor, 
forfeits his Brahmanical character — let it not be done — let it 
not ever be done. Goddess, it is brutality, never let it be 
practiced.” 
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of the Vamacharis l , the more pure Bali consisting of 
edible grain, with milk and sugar. Animal victims 
are also offered to Devi, in her terrific forms only, as 
Kali or Durga.. The worship is almost confined to a 
few districts; and, perhaps, is carried to no great 
extent. 

Although any of the goddesses may be objects of 

/ / 

the Sdkta worship, and the term Sakti comprehends 

/ 

them all, yet the homage of the Sdktas is almost re- 

/ / 

stricted to the wife of Siva , and to Siva himself as 
identified with his consort 2 . The sect is in fact a ra- 


1 


Trsrfit TTTOTifitsi 






“The Bali is of two kinds, Rdjasa and Sattvika; the first 
consists of meat, and includes the three kinds of flesh; the second 
of pulse and rice-milk, with the three sweet articles, (ghee, honey, 
and sugar,) let the Brahman, always pure, offer only the Sat - 
tvika Bali . ” 

The Brahmavaivartta also observes: “The animal sacrifices, 
it is true, gratify Durga; but they, at the same time, subject 
the sacrificer to the sin which attaches to the destroyer of animal 
life. It is declared by the Vedas, that he who slays an animal 
is hereafter slain by the slain.” 


*r% fin* i 

* irw TTrMt ftaft II 

“The joint form of Siva and Sakti is to be worshipped by the 
virtuous. Whoever adores Sakti, and offers not adoration to 
Siva, that Mdntrika is diseased: he is a sinner, and hell will 
be his portion.” For it appears that some of the Sdktas elevate 








mification from the common Saiva stock, and is re¬ 
ferred to Siva himself as its institutor. In the Tantras, 
as has been noticed, he appears as its professor, ex¬ 
pounding to Parvati the mantras, tenets, and obser¬ 
vances of the Sdkta worship, whether of the right or 
left hand description. 

The worship of Devi, thus naturally resulting from 

/ 

the works on which the Sdkta doctrines are founded, 
is one of considerable antiquity and popularity. Laying 
aside all uncertain and fabulous testimony, the ado¬ 
ration of Vindhyd Vdsini, near Mirzapur * l , has existed 
for more than seven centuries, and that of Jvdldmukhi 
at Nagarko't very early attracted Mohammedan per¬ 
secution 2 . These places still retain their reputation, 
and are the objects of pilgrimage to devout Hindus . 
On the eighth of the dark fortnight of Chaitra a nd 

the Sakti above the SaktimAn, or deity: thus the Vamis, in 
the Sankara Vijaya, say: 

I W. I 

“Sakti gives strength to Siva, without her he could not stir 
a straw. She is, therefore, the cause of Siva.” 

And again: “ of the two objects which are eternal the greater 
is the Sakti.” 

1 It is frequently mentioned in the Vrihat Kathd ; the age of 
which work is ascertained to be about seven centuries. Nagarkot 
was taken by Firoz the 3d, in 1360 (Dow 2, 55), at which time 
the goddess Jvdldmukhi w T as then worshipped there. 

2 For a full account of both the work of Mr. Ward may be 
advantageously consulted—II, 89 to 96, and 125 to 131. 
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Kartik in particular a numerous assemblage of pil¬ 
grims takes place at them. 


The adoration of Kali, or Durga, is however parti¬ 
cularly prevalent in Bengal, and is cultivated with 
practices scarcely known in most other provinces. 
Her great festival, the Dasahara, is in the West of 
India marked by no particular honors, whilst its cele¬ 
bration in Bengal occupies ten days of prodigal ex¬ 
penditure. This festival, the Durga Pujd, is now well 
known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular 
establishment near Calcutta, the temple of Kali at 
Kali Ghat The rites observed in that place, and at 
the Durga Puja, however, almost place the Bengali 
SciJctas amongst the Vdmdchdris, notwithstanding the 
rank assigned them in the Dakshihdchdri Tantraraja, 
which classes the Gauras with the Keralas and Kash¬ 
mirians, as the three principal divisions of the purer 
worshippers of Sakti. 

VAMIS, or VAMACHARIS. 

The Vamis mean the left hand worshippers, or those 
who adopt a ritual contrary to that which is usual, 
and to what indeed they dare publicly avow l . They 
worship Devi, the Sakti of Siva, but all the goddesses, 

. , ___ft___ 

1 The following verse is from the Sydmd Rahazya: 

sffwrr: ?htt: i 

5TRT^iyT : ^>T5fT || 

“Inwardly Sdktas, outwardly Saivas, 0r in society nominally 
Vaishmvcis, the Kaulas assuming various forms, traverse the 
earth.” 
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as Lakshmi, Sarasvati, the Mdtris, the Nayikas, the 
Yog inis, and even the fiend-like Ddkinis and Sdkinis, 
are admitted to a share of homage. With them, as 
well as with the preceding sect, Siva is also an object 
of veneration, especially in the form of Bhairava, 
with which modification of the deity it is the object 
of the worshipper to identify himself 1 . 

The worship of the Vdmachdris is derived from a 
portion of the Tantras : it resolves itself into various 
subjects, apparently into different sects, of which that 
of the Kaula, or Kulina, is declared to be pre-eminent 2 * * . 
The object of the worship is, by the reverence of Devi 
or Sakti , who is one with Siva, to obtain supernatural 


1 sifaftr vitfit *nNrt i 

Tfz <*H^i wto: ii 

“I am Bhairava, I am the omniscient, endowed with qualities. 
Having thus meditated, let the devotee proceed to the Kula 
worship.’ 5 — Sydma Rahasya. 

' 3 T*T I 

fernTTiTW It h 

“The Vedas are pre-eminent over all works, the Vaishnava 
sect excels the Vedas, the Saiva sect is preferable to that of 
Vishnu, and the right hand Sakta to that of Siva —the left 
hand is better than the right hand division, and the Siddhdnta is 
better still—the Kaula is better than the Sidhhdnta, and there is 
none better than it.”— Kularnava . The words Kaula and Kulina 
are both derivatives from Kula , family; and the latter is espe¬ 
cially applied to imply of good or high family: these terms have 
been adopted to signify, that those who follow this doctrine are 
not only of one, but of an exalted race. 
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powers in this life, and to be identified after death 

/ / 

with Siva and Sakti. 

According to the immediate object of the worshipper 
is the particular form of worship: but all the forms 

( require the use of some or all of the five Makar as l , 
Mdnsa, Matsya, Madya, Maithuna, and Mudrd, flesh, 
fish, wine, women, and certain mystical gesticulations. 
Suitable Mantras are also indispensable, according to 
the end proposed, consisting of various unmeaning 
monosyllable combinations of letters of great imaginary 
efficacy\ 


1 They are thus enumerated in the Sydma JRaliasya: 

“Wine, flesh, fish, Mudrd, and Maithuna, are the five-fold 
Makdra, which takes away all sin. 55 [See also Pranatosham, Calc, 
edition, p. 277, a.] 

3 Many specimens might be given, but one will be here suffi¬ 
cient. It is the combination H and S as ^f, and is one of the 
very few to which any meaning is attempted to be given: it is 
called the Prdsdda Mantra, and its virtues and import are thus 
described in the Kularnava [chapter 3]: 

^rrw?ft: uT^rrerrt ^ft st: ttpr. n 
wrfw r 

fsfi ii 

“He who knows the excellent Prdsdda Mantra, that was pro¬ 
mulgated by the fifth Veda, (the Tantras) and which is the su¬ 
preme form of us both, he is himself Sivn: this Mantra is present 
in all beings that breathe, from Si\a to a worm, and exists in 
states of expiration and inspiration. 55 The letter H is the ex- 
pirated, and S the inspirated letter, and as these two acts con¬ 
stitute life, the Mantra they express is the same with life: the 
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Where the object of the ceremony is to acquire an 
interview with and control over impure spirits, a dead 
body is necessary. The adept is also to be alone, at 
midnight, in a cemetery or place where bodies are 
burnt or buried, or criminals executed: seated on the 
corpse he is to perform the usual offerings, and if he 
does so without fear, the Bhutas, the Yoginis, and 
other male or female goblins become his slaves. 

In this, and many of the observances practiced, 
solitude is enjoined; but all the principal ceremonies 
comprehend the worship of Sakti, and require for 
that purpose the presence of a female as the living 


representative and the type of the goddess. This 
worship is mostly celebrated in a mixed society, the 
men of which represent Bhairavas or Viras, and the 
women Bhairavis and Ndyikds. The Sakti is per¬ 
sonated by a naked female, to whom meat and wine 
are offered, and then distributed amongst the assistants, 
the recitation of various Mantras and texts, and the 


performance of the Mudrd, or gesticulations with the 
fingers, accompanying the different stages of the cere¬ 
mony, and it is terminated with the most scandalous 


animated world would not have been formed without it, and 
exists but as long as it exists , and it is an integral part of the 
universe, without being distinct from it, as the fragrance of 
flowers, and sweetness of sugar, oil of Sesamum seed, and 
Sakti of Siva. He who knows it needs no other knowledge 
—he who repeats it need practice no other act of adoration. 
The authority quoted contains a great deal more to the same 
purpose. 
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orgies amongst the votaries 1 . The ceremony is en¬ 
titled the Sri Chakra, or Purhabhisheka , the Rin«\ 
or Full Initiation. 


1 It might have been sufficient to have given this general 
statement, or even to have referred to the similar but fuller ac¬ 
count of Mr. Ward : his information was however merely oral, 
and may therefore be regarded as unsatisfactory; and as it seems 
to be necessary to show that the charge is not altogether un¬ 
founded, I shall subjoin the leading rites of the Saldi Sodliana, 
or Sri Chakra , as they are prescribed in the Devi Eahasija , a 
section of the Eudra Ydmala. m 

SAKTI SODHANA. 

The object of the ceremony should be either: 

%^rr ^rrtwrf^T i 

*rw^i*m* n dt < i 
xc?nf it 

rThe Prahatosham in which (p. 300, b) the first 3 lines are quoted 
has instead of the fourth line the following: 

Mr^rargriT: ii 

era: n] 

“A dancing girl, a female devotee, a harlot, a washerwoman, 
or barber’s wife, a female of the BrdhmaMcal or Sudra tribe, a 
flower girl, or a milk maid.” It is to be performed ad midnight, 
with a party of eight, nine, or eleven couple, as the Dhairavas 
and Bhairavis. 

*r?Tf*nnwrr*fta i 

tost i 

Appropriate Mantras are to be used, according to the de¬ 
scription of the person selected for the Ball!, who is then to be 
worshipped, according to prescribed form: she is placed disrobed, 
but richly ornamented, on the left of a circle (Chakra) described 





















The occurrence of these impurities is certainly coun¬ 
tenanced by the texts, which the sects regard a_s 


for the purpose, with various Mantras and gesticulations, and is 
to be rendered pure by the repetition of different formulas. 

Being finally sprinkled over with wine, the act being sanctified 
by the peculiar Mantra, 

II 

The Sakti is now purified, but if not previously initiated, she 
is to be further made an adept by the communication of the 
radical Mantra "whispered thrice in her ear, -when ihe object of 
the ceremony is complete: 


i?=r nfftRWT% ^rnrer i 

^ffcqWTftWT ^RTW II 

^fwr ^tT^t ii 

^tfwr ’sftfvinTt i 

The finale is what might be anticipated, but accompanied 


throughout with Mantras and forms of meditation suggesting 
notions very foreign to the scene. 


wd^drt'dT ^rrnrr : i 

TIUW? *sfN3> Tt rwf^; II 

^rrerc ^rr u 

IsTWPtT ii 

rrrr^n^T’Ri i 

3 rf JPfTJiTsrrci 14«i «i m <1 «+ 4 \ 


































whists 



authorities, and by a very general belief of their oc¬ 
currence. The members of the sect are enjoined se¬ 
crecy, which, indeed, it might be supposed they would 
observe on their own account, and, consequently, will 
not acknowledge their participation in such scenes. 

They will not, indeed, confess that they are of the 
/ 

Sakta sect, although then* reserve in this respect is 
said, latterly, to be much relaxed. It is contrary, 
however, to all knowledge of the human character, to 
admit the possibility of these transactions in their 
fullest extent; and, although the worship of the Sakti, 
according to the above outline, may be sometimes 
performed, yet there can be little doubt of its being 
practiced but seldom, and then in solitude and secrecy. 
In truth, few of the ceremonies, there is reason to 
believe, are ever observed; and, although the Chakra 
is said to be not uncommon, and by some of the zeal- 
lous Saktas it is scarcely concealed, it is usually noth¬ 
ing more than a convivial party, consisting of the 
members of a single family, or at which men only are 
assembled, and the company are glad to eat flesh and 
drink spirits * 1 , under the pretence of a religious ob- 


*TTfT^ TT#t || 

<Trf: I 

^JcTT •t^TT || 

1 The zeal that is prescribed might suit some more civilized 
associations: 







servance. In justice to the doctrines of the sect, it is 
to be observed that these practices, if instituted merely 
for sensual gratification, are held to be as illicit and 
reprehensible as in any other branch of the Hindu 
faith 1 . 


fitWT fitvTT xpi: fitWT I 

^ ipr: filcrr u 

Let him pledge the wine cup again and again, 

Till he measures his length on the ground. 

Let him rise and once more the goblet drain, 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

Shall the glorious feat be crowned. 

1 The Kularnava has the following and many similar passages; 
they occur constantly in other Tantras: 

-cfiTfvu* vrfi ftraTwrsrfa^n^: i 

^smi^fTT: ^Tf^rT II 

*rrcw^!PTr%!r ^ • 

TTRnf^T: ^rf^r Fm. n 

■%%t r lrr ^ i 

^wt: ¥Vf^^rT<t i 

«r w i 

^TRTTTff <TT *nr II 

^Hs^ T f rg ^ s*i^{«Rnfwr. i 
*rhrwffi u 

“Many false pretenders to knowledge, and who have not 
been duly initiated, pretend to practice the Kaula .ites; but il 
perfection be obtained by drinking wine, independently of my 
commands, then every drunkard is a saint: if virtue consist in 
eating flesh, then every carnivorous animal in the world is vir¬ 
tuous : if eternal happiness be derived from sexual intercourse, 
then all beings will be entitled to it: a follower of the hula 
doctrine is blameless in my sight, if he reproves those of other 
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The followers are considered as very numerous 
especially amongst the Brahmanical tribe: all classes 
are however admissible, and are equal and alike at 
the ceremonies of the sect. In the world 1 they re¬ 
sume their characteristic distinctions, and wear the 
seetarial marks, and usually adopt the outward wor¬ 
ship of any other division, whether orthodoxies! or 
heretical. When they assume particular insignia, they 
are a semi-circular line or lines on the forehead, of 
red saunders or vermillion, or a red streak up the 
middle of the forehead, with a circular spot of red at 
the root of the nose. They use a rosary of Rudrdksha 


creeds who quit their established observances — those of other 
sects who use the articles of the Kaula worship, shall be con¬ 
demned to repeated generations as numerous as the hairs of the 
body.” In fact, the texts of Manu are taken as authorities for 
the penance to be performed for the crimes of touching, smelling, 
looking at, or tasting the forbidden articles, except upon religious 
occasions, and when they are consecrated by the appropriate texts. 

It is only to be added, that if the promulgators of these 
doctrines were sincere, which is far from impossible, they must 
have been filled with a strange phrenzy, and have heen strangely 
ignorant of human nature. 

fswfrRnr: i 

Tpp*Tj^ ,| 

“Whilst the Bhairavi Tantra is proceeding, all castes are Brah- 
mans- when it is concluded, they are again distinct.” Sydmd 
Rahasya. According to Ward, such of them as avow their creed 
leading at the same time a mendicant life, are termed Vyaktd- 
vadhutas, or they who are openly free from restraints: those who 
conceal their creed and observe its practices in privacy are termed 
Guptavadliutas , the liberated in secret. II 5 096. 
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seeds, or of coral beads, but of no greater length than 
may be concealed in the hand, or they keep it in a 
small purse, or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping 
they wear a piece of red silk round the loins, and de¬ 
corate themselves with garlands of crimson flowers. 

KANCHULIYAS. 

This is a sect of which the existence may be ques¬ 
tioned, notwithstanding the assertion that it is not un¬ 
common in the South of India. The worship is that 
of Sakti , and the practices are similar to those of the 
Kaulas, or Vdmdchdris. It is said to be distinguished 
by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to con¬ 
found all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce 
not only a community of women amongst the votaries, 
but disregard even to natural restraints. On occasions 
of worship the female votaries are said to deposit 
their upper vests* in a box in charge of the Guru. 
At the close of the usual rites the male worshippers 
take each a vest from the box, and the female to 
whom the garment appertains, be she ever so nearly 
of kin to him, is the partner for the time of his licen¬ 
tious pleasures 1 . 


* [Called KancJiuli in Tamil; hence the game of the sect.] 

1 This sect appears in the Sankara Vijaya, as the Uchchhishia 
Ganapati, or Ilairamba sect, who declare that all men and all 
women are of one caste, and that their intercourse is free from fault. 

Circle*,!«uStoat 

vnt: i errarrg ^ 
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KARARI. 

The Ear art is the worshipper of Devi, in her ter¬ 
rific forms, and is the representative of the Aghora 
Ghaiita and Kcipalika 1 , who as lately only as seven or 
eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose, sacri¬ 
ficed human victims to Kali, Chamunda, Chhinna- 
mastaka, and other hideous personifications of the 
Sakh of Siva. The attempt to offer human beings in 
the present day, is not only contrary to every known 
ritual, but it would be attended with too much peril 
to be practiced, and consequently it cannot be believed 
that this sect is in existence: the only votaries, if any 
there be, consisting of the miscreants who, more for 

The same sort of story is told, but apparently with great in¬ 
justice, of the Mohammedan Vvauqhdrp or Bohra s, and of a less 
known Mohammedan sect, the Chiraghkesh : something of the same 
kind was imputed to the early Christians by their adversaries. 

1 The following description of the Kdpdlika is from the San¬ 
kara Yijaya of Anandagiri: 

i t fa : 

“His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around 
his neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead is streaked 
with a black line, his hair is wove into the matted braid, his 
loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow skull is in his 
left hand (for a cup), and in his right he carries a bell, which 

he rings incessantly, exclaiming aloud, Ho, Sambhu, Bhairava _ 

ho lord of Kali.” [See also Prabodhachandr., ed. Brockhaus, 
Act IH, p. 53, v. 10.] 
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pay than devotion, inflict upon themselves bodily tor¬ 
tures, and pierce their flesh with hooks or spits, run 
sharp pointed instruments through their tongues and 
cheeks, recline upon beds of spikes, or gash them¬ 
selves with knives, all which practices are occasionally 
met with throughout India, and have become familiar 
to Europeans from the excess to which they are carried 
in Bengal at the Charak Piijd, a festival which, as a 
public religious observance, is unknown anywhere 
else, and which is not directed nor countenanced by 
any of the authorities of the Hindus, not even by the 
Tantras. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The sects that have been described are those of the 
regular system, and particularly of what may be called 
Brahmanical Hinduism, emanating, more or less di¬ 
rectly, from the doctrines of the original creed. Be¬ 
sides these there are a number which it is not so easy 
to class, although they are mostly referable to a com¬ 
mon source, and partake, in many respects, of the same 
notions, especially of those of a Vaishnava and Ve¬ 
danta tendency. They exist in various degrees of 
popularity, and date from various periods, and in 
most instances owe their institution to enthusiastic or 
contemplative individuals, whose biography is yet 
preserved consistenly enough by tradition. 

This is not the case, however, with the first two 
on the list—the Saurapdtas and Ganapatas : these 
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are usually, indeed, ranked with the preceding divi¬ 
sions, and make with the Vaislinavas, Saivas, and 
/ 

Sdktas the five orthodox divisions of the Hindus: they 
are of limited extent and total insignificance. 


SAURAPATAS, or SAURAS. 

The Sanrapdtas are those who worship Suryapati, 
the Sun-god, only; there are a few of them, but very 
few, and they scarcely differ from the rest of the 
Hindus in their general observances. The Tilaka , 
or frontal mark, is made in a particular manner, with 
red sandal, and the necklace should be of crystal : 
these are their chief peculiarities: besides which they 
eat one meal without salt on every Sunday, and each 
Sankranti, or the sun’s entrance into a sign of the 
Zodiac: they cannot eat either until they have beheld 
the sun, so that it is fortunate that they inhabit his 
native regions. 

gAnapatyas. 

These are worshippers of Ganes a , or Ganapati, 
and can scarcely be considered as a distinct sect: all 
the Hindus, in fact, worship this deity as the obviator 
of difficulties and impediments, and never commence 
any work, or set off on a journey, without invoking 
his protection. Some, however, pay him more parti¬ 
cular devotion than the rest, and these are the only 
persons to whom the classification may be considered 
applicable. Ganesa however, it is believed, is never 
exclusively venerated, and the worship, when it is 
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paid, is addressed to some of his forms, particularly 
those of Vaktratuhda and Dhun&hiraj. 


NANAK SHAHIS. 

A sect of much greater importance is that which 
originated with Nanak Shah, and which, from bear¬ 
ing at first only a religious character, came, in time, 
to be a political and national distinction, through the 
influence of Mohammedan persecution and individual 
ambition. The enterprising policy of Go yin d Sinh and 
the bigotry of Aurangzeb converted the peaceful tenets 
of Nanak into a military code, and his speculative dis¬ 
ciples into the warlike nation of the Sikhs. It is not, 
however, in their political capacity that we are now 
to consider them, but as the professors of a peculiar 
form of faith, which branches into various sub-divi¬ 
sions, and is by no means restricted to the Punjab. 
At the same time it is unnecessary to detail the tenets 
and practices of the Sikhs, as that has been already 
performed in a full and satisfactory manner. 

The Sikhs, or Nanak Shdhis, are classed under 
seven distinctions, all recognising Nanak as their 
primitive instructor, and all professing to follow his 
doctrines, but separated from each other by variations 
of practice, or by a distinct and peculiar teacher. Of 
these the first is the sect of the Uddsis. 

UDASIS. 

These may be regarded as the genuine disciples ol 
Nanak, professing, as the name denotes, indifference 
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to worldly vicissitudes. They are purely religious cha¬ 
racters devoting themselves to prayer and meditation, 
and usually collected in Sang cits, colleges or convents; 
they also travel about to places of pilgrimage, gener¬ 
ally in parties of some strength. Individuals of them 
are to be met with in most of the chief cities of Hin¬ 
dustan, living under the patronage of some man of 
rank or property; but in all situations they profess 
poverty, although they never solicit alms; and although 
ascetics, they place no merit in wearing mean gar¬ 
ments or dispensing altogether with clothes. On the 
contrary, they are, in general, well dressed, and, 
allowing the whiskers and beard to grow, are not un- 
frequently of a venerable and imposing appearance. 
Though usually practicing celibacy, it does not ap¬ 
pear to be a necessary condition amongst the Sikhs 
to be found in the Gangetic provinces: they are usually 
the ministrant priests; but their office consists chiefly 
in reading and expounding the writings of Nanak and 
Govesd Sinh , as collected in the Adi Granth and Das 
Padshah kd granth. The perusal is enlivened by the 
chanting, occasionally, of Hindi Paclas and Reklitas, 
the compositions of Kabir, Mira Bai, Sur Das, and 
others. With that fondness for sensible objects of 
reverence which characterises the natives of India, 
the Book is also worshipped, and Rupees, flowers, and 
fruits are presented by the votaries, which become, 
of course, the property ol the officiating Uddsi. In 
return, the Uddsi not uncommonly adopts the pre¬ 
sentation of the Prasada, and at the close of the cere- 
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mony sweetmeats are distributed amongst the con¬ 
gregation. In some of the establishments at Benares 
the service is held in the evening after sunset, and 
the singing and feasting continue through a great part 
of the night. Many of the Udasis are well read in 
Sanskrit, and are able expounders of the Vedanta 
philosophy, on which the tenets of Nanak are mainly 
founded. 

The Uddsi sect was established by Dharmachand, 
the grandson of Nanak, through whom the line of the 
Sage was continued, and his descendants, known by 
the name of Nanak Putras, are still found in the Pan- 

r 

jab, where they are treated by the Sikhs with especial 
veneration. 

The doctrine taught by Nanak appears to have 
differed but little from that of Karir, and to have de¬ 
viated but inconsiderably from the Hindu faith in 
general. The whole body of poetical and mythological 
fiction was retained, whilst the liberation of the spirit 
from the delusive deceits of Maya, and its purification 
by acts of benevolence and self-denial, so as to make 
it identical even in life with its divine source, were 
the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great chariness of animal life, whilst with 
Nanak, as well as with Kabir, universal tolerance 
was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured 
to persuade Hindus and Mohammedans that, the only 
essential parts of their respective creeds were common 
to both, and that they should discard the varieties oi 
practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers 
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for the worship of one only Supreme, whether he was 

termed Allah or Hari. How far these doctrines are 

still professed by the Nanak Shahis, may be inferred 

from the translations in the eleventh volume of the 

Researches, to which the following may be added as 

/ 

part of the service solemnized at the Sikh Sang at , at 
Benares . 


HYMN. 

Thou art the Lord—-to thee be praise. 

All life is with thee. 

Thou art my parents, I am thy child— 

All happiness is derived from thy clemency. 

No one knows thy end. 

Highest Lord amongst the highest— 

Of all that exists Thou art the regulator. 

And all that is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy movements—thy pleasure—thou only knowest. 

Nancik, thy slave, is a free-will offering unto thee. 

The Priest then says— 

Meditate on the Sdheb of the Book, and exclaim Wah Guru . 

The People accordingly repeat— 

Wah Guru—Wah Guru kl fateh. 

The Priest— 

Meditating on Rdmachandra, exclaim Wah Guru. 

The People— 

Wah Guru—Wah Guru ki fateh. 

HYMN. 

Love, and fix thy whole heart upon Him — 

The world is bound to thee by prosperity_ 

No one is another’s. 

Whilst prosperity endures many will come, 

And sit with thee and surround thee; 
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But in adversity they will fly, 

And not one will be near thee. 

The woman of the house who loves thee, 
And is ever in thy bosom, 

When the spirit quits the body, 

Will fly with alarm from the dead. 

Such is the way of the world 
With all on which we place affection; 

Do thou, Ndnak, at thy last hour, 

Rely alone upon Hari. 

Priest as before— 

Meditating on the Saheb of the Book , &c. 

People as before— 

Walt Guru, &c. 



HYMN. 

My holy teacher is he who teaches clemency — 

The heart is awake witliiu: who seeks may find. 

Wonderful is that rosary, every bead of which is the breath. 
Lying apart in its arbour, it knows what cometh to pass. 

The Sage is lie avIio is merciful; the merciless is a butcher. 

Thou wieldest the knife and regardlessly exclaimest: 

What is a goat, what is a cow, what are animals? 

But the Saheb declares that the blood of all is the same. 

Saints, Prophets, and Seers have all passed in death. 

Ndnak, destroy not life for the preservation of the body. 

That desire of life which is in the heart do thou, brother, repress. 
Ndnak , calling aloud, says: take refuge with Hari . 

Priest as before— 

Meditating on the Saheb , &c. 

People as before— 

Wah Guru—Walt Guru ki faith * 


* [For further specimens see Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal 
XIX, 521-33, and XX, 314-20. 487 - 502: Translation of the Vi- 
chitra Natak, by Capt. G. Siddons.] 
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GAJSTJ bakhshis. 

Of this division of the Sikhs no particulars, except 
the name, have been ascertained. This is said to have 
been derived from that of the founder. They are not 
numerous nor of any note. 


RAMRAYIS. 

These derive their appellation from that of Rama 
Raya, the son or grandson of Hari Raya, and their 
distinction from the other Sikhs is more of a political 
than religious complexion. Rama Raya disputed the 
succession to the Pontificate with Hari Krishna, the 
son of Hari Raya, and was unsuccessful. His fol¬ 
lowers, however, maintain the superiority of his pre¬ 
tensions, and record many miracles wrought by him 
in proof of his sanctity. He flourished about A. D. 
1660 . The Rdmrayls are not common in Hindustan. 


SUTIIRa shahis. 

These are more often met with than either of the 
two preceding, and the priests are recognisable by 
distinguishing marks. They make a perpendicular 
black streak down the forehead, and cany two small 
black sticks about half a yard in length, which they 
clash together when they solicit alms. They lead a 
vagabond life, begging and singing songs in the Pan¬ 
jabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral or mystic 
tendency, they aie held in great disrepute, however, 
and are not unfrecjuently gamblers, drunkards, and 
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thieves. They look up to Tegh Bahadur, the father 
of Guru Govind, as then 1 founder. 


GOVIND S1NHIS. 

These form the most important division of the Sikh 
community, being in fact the political association to 
which the name is applied, or to the Sikh nation 
generally 1 . Although professing to derive their na¬ 
tional faith from Ndnak, and holding his memory in 
veneration, the faith they follow is widely different 
from the quietism of that reformer, and is wholly of a 
worldly and warlike spirit. Guru Govind devoted his 
followers to steel, and hence the worship of the sword, 
as well as its employment against both Mohammedans 
and Hindus. He also ordered his adherents to allow 
their hair and beards to grow, and to wear blue gar¬ 
ments: he permitted them to eat all kinds of flesh, 
except that of kine, and he threw open his faith and 
cause to all castes, to whomsoever chose to abandon 
the institutes of Hinduism, or belief in the mission of 
Mohammed, for a fraternity of arms and life of pre¬ 
datory daring. It was then only that the Sikhs became 

1 Described by Sir John Malcolm, in the eleventh volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. The Sikh priest to whom he alludes 
(page 198) as one of his authorities, was afterwards well known 
to me, and was an individual every way worthy of confid* nee. 
His name was Atma Ram, and although advanced iu year-, he 
was full ot energy and intelligence, combining with them extreme 
simplicity and kindliness of disposition. The old man was a 
most favourable and interesting specimen of the Panjabi nation 
and disciples of Ndnak . He died a few years ago in Calcutta. 
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a people, and were separated from their Indian coun¬ 
trymen in political constitution, as well as religious 
tenets. At the same time the Sikhs are still, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, Hindus : they worship the deities of the 
Hindus, and celebrate all their festivals: they derive 
their legends and literature from the same sources, 
and pay great veneration to the Brahmans. The im¬ 
press of their origin is still, therefore, strongly re¬ 
tained, notwithstanding their rejection of caste, and 
their substituting the Das Padshah kd granth 1 , the 
compilation of Guru Govind, for th oVedas, and Pur anas. 


NIRMALAS, 

These differ but little from the Uddsis, and are 
perhaps still closer adherents to the doctrines of the 


1 From the succession of Chiefs; Govind was tenth teacher 
in succession from Ndnak, and flourished at the close of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th century. 

The other standard authority of the Sikhs, the Adi Granth, is 
a compilation chiefly of the works of Ndnak, and liis immediate 
successors, made by Arjunmal, a Sikh teacher, in the end of the 
16th century. As it is usually met with, how r evcr, it comprehends 
the writings of many other individuals, many of whom are 
Vaishnavas . At a Sikh Sangat, or Chapel, in Benares, the Book, 
a large folio, there denominated the Sarnbhu Granth, was said 
to contain the contributions of the following writers: — 

Ndnak, Nam Deo, Kabir, Sheikh Feridaddm, Dhanna, Rdmd- 
nand, Pipd, Sena, Jayadeva, Phandak, Suddmd, Prahldd, Dhuru, 
Raidas, Vihhishaha, Mira Bdi, Karma DdL 

[Compare also CL ( l e la litterat. Hindoui et 

Hindoust., I, 385 ff. Journal R. As. Soc., IX, 43 ff. Dubistan, 
II, 24G-98. Journal As. S. Bengal, XIV, 393.] 
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ounder, as the name imports: they profess to be free 
from all worldly soil or stain and, consequently, lead 
a wholly religious life. They observe celibacy, and 
disregard their personal appearance, often going nearly 
naked. They are not, like the Uddsis, assembled in 
colleges, nor do they hold any particular form of di¬ 
vine service, but confine their devotion to speculative 
meditation on the perusal of the writings of Nanak, 
Kabir, and other Unitarian teachers. They are always 
solitary, supported by their disciples or opulent indi¬ 
viduals, and are often known as able expounders of 
the Vedanta philosophy, in which Brahmans do not 
disdain to become their scholars. They are not very 
numerous; but a few are almost always to be found 
at the principal seats of Hindu wealth and learning, 
and particularly at Benares 1 . 


NAGAS. 

The naked mendicants of the Sikhs are said to differ 


1 An interesting account of the religious service of the Sikhs, 
in their college at Patna, was published by Mr. Wilkins, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches. I witnessed a similar 
ceremony at a Sikh establishment at Benares, and partook of the 
Prdsdda, or sweetmeats, distributed to the assistants. Both 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir John Malcolm notice this eating in common, 
as if it were peculiar to the Sikh faith; but this, as elsewhere 
observed, is not the case. It prevails with mostoftlu \atshnava 
sects; but it should be remembered that it is always restricted to 
articles which have been previously consecrated by presentation 
to the object of worship, to the Idol, the sarcophagus, the 
sculptured loot-marks, or the book. 
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from those of the Vaishnava and Saiva sects by ab¬ 
staining from the use of arms, and following a retired 
and religious life. Except in going without clothes, 
they are not distinguishable from the Nirmalas. 


JAINS. 

A satisfactory account of the religion of the Jains 
would require a distinct dissertation, and cannot be 
comprised within the limits necessarily assigned to 
this general sketch of the Hindu sects. The subject 
is of considerable interest, as affecting a very large 
proportion of the population of India, and involving 
many important considerations connected with the 
history of the Hindu faith: an extended inquiry must, 
however, be left to some further opportunity; and in 
the meantime our attention will be confined to a few 
observations on the peculiar tenets and practices of 
the Jain religion, its past history, and actual condition. 

Previously, however, to entering upon these subjects, 
it may be advisable to advert briefly to what has been 
already done towards their elucidation, and to the 
materials which exist in the original languages for a 
complete view. The latter are of the most extensive 
description, whilst the labours of European writers 
are by no • means wanting to an accurate estimate of 
the leading doctrines of the Jain faith, or to an ap¬ 
preciation of the state in which it exists in various 
parts of Hindustan. 

The first authentic notices of the Jains occur in the 
ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, from the pens 



of the late Colonel Mackenzie, Dr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Colebrooke. The two first described the Jains 
from personal acquaintance, and from their accounts 
it appeared, that they existed, in considerable numbers 
and respectability, in Southern India, particularly in 
Mysore, and on the Canara Coast ; that they laid 
claim to high antiquity, and enumerated a long series 
> of religious teachers, and that they differed in many 
of their tenets and practices from the orthodox Hindus, 
by whom they were regarded with aversion and con¬ 
tempt. A further illustration of their doctrines, and 
a particular account of their deified teachers was de¬ 
rived by Mr. Colebrooke from some of their standard 
authorities, then first made known to Europeans. 

Little more was published on the subject of the 
Jains until very lately, with exception of numerous 
but brief and scattered notices of the sect in the Pen¬ 
insula, in Buchanan’s Travels in Mysore. Some ac¬ 
count of them also occurs in Colonel Wilks’ Historical 
Sketch of the South of India, and in the work of the 
Abbe Dubois. Mr. Ward has an article dedicated to 
the Jains, in his account of the Hindus; and Mr. Ers- 
kine has briefly adverted to some of their peculiarities 
in his Observations on the Cave of Elephanta, and the 
remains of the Bauddhas in India, in the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Literary Society . It is, however, to 
the Transaction of the Royal Asiatic Society that we 
are indebted for the latest and most detailed ac¬ 
counts, and the papers of Mr. Colebrooke, Major 
Delamaine, Dr. Hamilton, Colonel Franklin and 
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Major Tod 1 , furnish many interesting particulars re¬ 
lative to the doctrines and past or present condition 
of the Jains. Some valuable illustration of the latter 
subject is to be found in the Calcutta Quarterly Ma¬ 
gazine 2 : some historical notices obtained from the 
inscriptions at Abu occur in the last volume of our 
Researches, whilst a novel and rather comprehensive 
view of Jam literature is contained in the Catalogue of 
Manuscripts collected by the late Colonel Mackenzie 3 . 

From this latter authority we learn that the litera¬ 
ture peculiar to Jainas comprises a number of works 
peculiar to the sect, the composition of their own 
writers, and on a variety of subjects 4 . They have a 


1 On the Philosophy of the Hindus, Part V, by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, VoL I [Essays, London, 1S58, 243 IT. 280 ff.]. On the 

Sravaks, or Jains, by Major Delamain, VoL I, 418. On Ins¬ 
criptions 3u Jain Temples, in Behar, by Mr. Colebrooke, Dr. 
Hamilton, and Colonel Franklin, Vol. I, 520. On the Sravaks, 
or Jains , by Dr. Hamilton, Vol. I, 531. On the Religious 
Establishments in Mewar, by Major Tod, Vol. II, 270. 

3 Particularly in the Journal of a Native Traveller, from 
Calcutta and back again through Behar. The traveller was a 
learned Jain, in the service of Colonel Mackenzie. There is 
also an interesting account of a visit to the temple of Parsvanatij 
at Samet Sikhar. 

3 Vol. I, page 144, &c. 

4 The List comprises 44 Works: 

Purdnas, .* ^ 

Charitras and Legends,. 10 

Ritual, Prayers, &c. lg 

Medicine,. .. j 

Grammar,. o 
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series of works called Puranas, as the Adi and Uttar a. 
Pur anas, Chdmunda Raya Pur ana, and Cliaturvin- 
sati Parana 1 ; but these are not to be confounded 
with the Puranas of the Hindus; as, although they 
occasionally insert legends borrowed from the latter, 
their especial object is the legendary history of the 
Tirthankaras, or deified teachers, peculiar to the 
sect. The chief Puranas are attributed to Jina Sena 
Acharya, whom some accounts make contemporary 
with Vikkamaditya; but the greater number, and 
most consistent of the traditions of the South, describe 
him as the spiritual preceptor of Amoghavarsha , king 
ot Kanchi, at the end of the ninth century of the 
Christian era. Analogous to the Jam Puranas arc 
works denominated Charitras, then’ subject being, in 
general, the marvellous history of some Tirthankara , 


Arithmetic,. 2 

Miscellaneous,. . ,. 4 


Hamilton says, the Digambaras have twenty-four Puranas, 
twenty-three giving an account of each Tirthankara , and the 
twenty-fourth, of the whole; but. this seems to be erroneous. The 
actions of the twenty-four Tirthankaras are described in a single 
Put ana> but the section devoted to each is called after him 
severally as the Pier ana of each, as Rishabha Dev a Pur ana , oTte 
section of the Chdmunda Raya Purdna . In the Adi and Uttar a 
Puranas , forming in fac f but one work, the Adi> or first part, is 
appropriated to the first Tirthankara , whilst the Uttara, or last 
portion, contains the accounts of all the other deified Sages. 
There arc several collections, comprehending what may be termed 
twenty-four Puranas-, but it does not appear that there are twenty- 
four distinct works so deno mina ted 
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or some holy personage, after whom they are deno¬ 
minated , as the Jinadatta Raija Charitra, Pujyapada 
Charitra, and others. They have a number of works 
explanatory of their philosophical notions and religious 
tenets of the sect, as well as rituals of practice, and 
a grammatical system founded on the rules of Saka- 
tayana is illustrated by glosses and commentaries. 
The Jains have also their own writers on astronomy 
and astrology, on medicine, on the mathematical 
sciences, and the form and disposition of the uni¬ 
verse. 


This general view of Jain literature is afforded by 
the Mackenzie Collection, but the list there given is 
very far from including the whole of Jain literature, 
or even a considerable proportion. The works there 
alluded to are, in fact, confined to Southern India, 
and are written in Sanskrit, or the dialects of the 
Peninsula ; but every province of Hindustan can pro¬ 
duce Jain compositions, either in Sanskrit or its 
vernacular idiom, whilst many of the books, and 
especially those which may be regarded as their scrip¬ 
tural authorities, are written in the Prakrit or Md- 
gadhi, a dialect which, with the Jains as well as the 
Bauddhas, is considered to be the appropriate vehicle 
of their sacred literature. 

The course of time, and the multiplication of writ¬ 
ings, have probably rendered it almost impossible to 
reduce what may be considered as the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Jains to a lcgulai system. They are said 
to have a number of works entitled Siddhdntas and 
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Agamcts 1 , which are to them what the Vedas are to 
the Brahmanical Hindus; and this appears to be the 
case, although the enumeration which is sometimes 
made of them is of a loose and popular character, and 
scarcely reconcileable with that to be derived from 
written authority 2 . 


1 Hamilton enumerates eight works as the Agamas of the 
Digambara sect, the Trailokya Sara, the Gomatisara , Panjirdj 
Trailokya Dipikd , Kshepanasdra, Tribhang isara, and Shaipdvar, 
attributed to the pupils of Mahavira. He states also, that the 
Svetdmbaras have forty-five or, as some allege, eighty-four Sid- 
dhantas , amongst which he specifies the Thdndngi Sutra, Jnananti 
Sutra, Sugorangi Sutra, Updsakadasa, Mahapandanna, Nandi 
Sutra, Bayapseni, Jindbhigama, Jambudwipapahhatti, Surapahhatti, 
Chandrasdgarapahnatti, Kalpa Sutra, Katantravibhrama Sutra, 
Sakti Sutra, and Sangrahani Sutra . Some of these are incorrectly 
named, and others inaccurately classed, as will be seen from 
what follows in the text. 

2 The following Works are either in my possession or in the 
library of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. Compositions de¬ 
scriptive of the tenets or practices of the Jain religion: Bhagava- 
tyangam . This is one of the eleven primary works, [and is en¬ 
titled also in Prakrit Vivaha Paiinatti, in Sansktit Vivaha, or 
Vivddhd Prajnapti , Instruction in the various sources of worldly 
pain, or in the paths of virtue. It consists of lessons given to 
Gautama by Mahavira, and is in Prakrit . It contains 30,000 
stanzas. Bhagavatyanga Vritti, a Sanskrit Commentary on the 
preceding (defective.) Thdndnga Sutra, — also one of the eleven 
Angas. Kalpa Sutra, the precepts of the Jain faith — these are 
originally 1250; but they are interspersed with legends of the 
Tirthankaras, and especially of MahAvira, at the pleasure ot 
the writer, and the several copies of the work therefore difler. 
Prakrit . 
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The author of the Abliidhana Chintamani, a. useful 
vocabulary, Hemachandra, is well known as a zealous 


Kalpa Sutra Balabodha, a sort 
of abridgment of the preceding. 
Prakrit. 

Kalpa Sutra Siddhdnta, the es¬ 
sence of the Kalpa Sutra. 
Prakrit. 

Dasavaikalika Sutra. Prakrit. 
Ditto. tikd. 

Rdyaprasna Sutra Siddhdnta. 
Tika. 

Gautamaprashilia. Prakrit. 
Sangrahini Sutra. Prakrit. 
Laghu Sangrahini Sutra. 

Nava Tattwa Sutra. Prakrit. 
NavaTattivaPrakarana. Prakrit. 
Nava TatticaBalabodha. Prakrit. 
Karma Grantha. 

Jiva Vichdra. Sanskrit. 

Jtva Vinaya . 

Smarana Sutra. Prakrit. 
Vnddhatich dr a. Prakrit. 
Sinduraprakdra Tikd. Sanskrit. 
Ekavinsati Sthdna. Bhdshd. 
Damkshapanavratai'idiii. Bhdshd . 
Upadesa Maid. Prakrit. 
Pratikramana Vidhi. Prakrit. 
Pratikramana Sutra. Bhdshd. 
Chaturdasa Gunasthdna. Bhdshd. 
Chaturdasa Gunandmdni. 

Pakshi Sutra. Bhdshd. 
Shaitrinsat Karmakathd . Bhdshd. 
Dharmabuddhi Chatushpddi. 
Bhdshd. 

Balavibodha. Bhdshd. 


Upadhanavidhi. Prakrit. 
Ashtahnikamahotsava. Prakrit. 
Ashtdhnikavydkhydna. 

Mahdmuni Svadhydya. 
Pragnasukta Muktdvali. 
Aradhana Prakara. 

Parsvandtha Gita. 
Uttarddhydyana Gita. 
Sadhusamdchdri. 
Sravakarddhana. 

Jndnapujd. 

Dikshdmaliotsava. 

Bdrah Vrata. 

Saptavinsati Sddhu Laksliana. 
Rdtribhojana Nishedha. 
Sadhwapasana Vidhi. 

Dioishashii Vdkya. 
Kshetrasamdsa Sutra. 
Samyaktwddliydyana. 

Prasnottara Ratnamald. 
Navakdrdnta Balabodha. 
Asahyana Vidhi. 

Santdraka Vidhi. 

Atmdnusasana. Bhdshd. 
Panchdstikdya, according to the 
Digambara faith. 

Jinapratimd Sthdpana Vidhi. 
Jalakshdlana Vidhi. 

Saclojmhdra Muktdvali. 

Moksha Mdrga. 

Nitisangraha. 

Vichdramanjari. 

Parsvandtha Dasabhavavisaha. 
Satavisabhava. 
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and able propagator of the Jain doctrines in the twelfth 
century. He was no doubt well versed in the pecu- 


An a ndasravaka Sandhi. 
Roldnitapas. 

Siddlidchala Pujd. 

Pujapaddhati. Bhdslia. 
Silopadesa Mala. 

Sndna Vidhu 
Navapattatapo Vidhi. 

Amri task tarn itapas. 

Devapuja. 

Varhabhavanasandhi . Bhashd. 

Panegrics of the Jain teachers, 
&c., which are not unfrequently 
repeated in the temples: 

Sdnti Jina Stava. Bhashd. 
Vi'ihat Sdnti Stava. Sanskrit. 
Mahavira Stava. Bhashd. 


Laghu Sdnti Stava. 

Rishabha Stava. 

Pdrsvandtha Stava. 

Parsvanatha Stuti. Prakrit. 
Nemindtha Stava. 

As ant a Stava. Prakrit. 

Aj it as anti Stava. 

Bhaktamaya Stotra. 
KalyanaManckraStotra. Sanskrit. 
Chaturvinsati dahdakastava. 
Sddhuvandana. 

Satrunjaya Stava. 

Pdrsvandtha Namaskdra. 
Champaka Stavana. 
Upasargahdra Stotra. 

Guru Stava. 
j Karma Stava. 


LEGENDARY TALES AND HISTORIES. 


Padrna Parana. Bhashd. 

Mahavira Charitra, which is 
called by others portion of the 
Trishashiisaldkapurusha Chari - 
ta, or Legend of the sixty-three 
personages most eminent in 
Jain Tradition. Sanskrit. 

Nemirdjarshi Charitra. 

Saldbhadra Charitra. Bhdslia. 

Chitrasena Charitra , Bhashd. 

Gajasuhmdra Charitra. Bhashd. 

Chandrardja Charitra. Bhashd. 

Bhaktdmara. 

Sripala Charitra . Blidsha. 


Kalikdchdrya Kathd. 
Samyaktwa Kaumudi. 

Vast rad ana Kathd. 
Meghadutapdda Samasya. 
Avantisakumara Charitra. 
Ratnachuropakhydna. 
Mrigdvati Charitra. 
Ratnachiira Muni Chaupai. 
Bhashd. 

Mngavati Chaupai. Bhashd. 
Sddhu Charitra. 

Satrunjaya Mdhatmya. 
Gajasinha Charitra. 
Dasadnshtdnta Kathd. 
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liarity of the system which he taught, and may be 
regarded as a safe guide. In his vocabulary* lie spe¬ 
cifies what appear to be the Jciina scriptures, at least 
in the estimation of the Svetambara sect, to which he 
belonged, and in a valuable Commentary on his own 
work he has further particularised the works named 
in his text. From this it appears that the principal 
authorities of a sacred character were termed Angas, 
and were eleven in number or, with a supplementary 
division, twelve. They are thus enumerated and de¬ 
scribed: Acharangam, a book teaching sacred obser¬ 
vances after the practice of VasisMlia and other saints. 
Sutrakritdng am , a work on acts imposed by positive 
precepts. Sthanangam, on the organs in which life 
abides, or the ten acts essential to purity. Sama- 
vdydngam, on the hundred Paddrthas or categories. 
Bhagavatyangam , on the ritual, or rules for worship. 
Jndtddharmakathd , an account of the acquisition of 
knowledge by holy personages. Updsakadasd, rules 
for the conduct of Srdvakas, or secular Jains, appa- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vriddhayavana, Astronomy. 
Sanskrit. 

Chaturdadasvapanavichdra. 
Trailokya Dipika. 
Setunjoddhar. 

Pdihan dram bhapUhikd. 

Hastarekhavivarana. Prakrit. 

Namavali. 

* [243-8.] 


Pdidvali. 

Many of these are of small ex¬ 
tent, but others are excee¬ 
dingly voluminous, as the 
Bhagavatyanga, Padma Pu- 
i ana, Satnujaya Mdhdtmya, 
and others. 
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rently in ten lectures. Antakriddasd, on the actions 
of the Tirthankaras, in ten lectures. Anuttaropapdti- 
kadasd, on the principal or final births of the Tir¬ 
thankaras, in ten lectures. Prainavyakaranam, Gram¬ 
mar of questions, probably on the Code of the Jains. 
Vipdkasrutam, on the fruits or consequences of actions. 

With these are connected inferior Angas or Updn- 
gas, the names of which are not specified—whilst the 
DrisliUvdda, the twelfth Anga, which seems to be a 
supplementary authority, is divided into five portions 
entitled: Parikarma, on moral acts; Sutra, precepts 
for conduct and life; Purvanuyoga, on the doctrines 
and practice of the Tirthankaras before attaining per¬ 
fection; Purvagata, on the same after perfection! 
Chulikd, on doctrines and practice not comprised in 
the two preceding. 

These different works profess to be derived from 
the oral instructions of Maiiayira himself to his dis¬ 
ciples, especially to Gautama; but besides these a 
class of works is enumerated by Hemachandra, en¬ 
titled Purvas, because they were drawn up by the 
Ganadharas before the Angas 1 . There are fourteen 
of them treating of the chief tenets of the sect, appa¬ 
rently sometimes controversially, as the Astipravdda, 
the doctrine of existence and non - existence; Jndna- 
pravdda, the doctrine of holy'knowledge; Satyapra- 


Malm Vira Char. Section 5. 
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vada, discussion of truth; Atmapravdda, investigation 
of spirit; Prandvdya, nature of corporeal life; Kriyd- 
viidla, consequences of acts, and others 1 . They are 
held to be the works of Mahavira’s Gams, or of that 
Tirthankara and his predecessors, or to have ema¬ 
nated from them originally, although committed to 
writing by other hands. Some of them still exist, it 
appears 2 , although in general their places have been 
assumed by a list of more recent compositions. 

From this brief statement it will be evident that 
there is no want of original authorities with regard to 
the belief, the practices, or the legends of the Jaina 
sect. There is indeed more than a sufficiency, and 
the vast extent of the materials is rather prejudicial 
to the enquiry, it being impossible to consult any ex¬ 
tensive proportion of what has been written, and it 
being equally impossible without so doing to know 
that the best guides have been selected. For such 
accounts as are here given, the Vocabulary of He- 
machandra, with his own Commentary, the Mahdvira 
Chantra of the same author, the Kalpa Sutra, the 


Avasyakavrihad Vritta, the Bhagavatyanga Viitta , 
Nava Tattwabodha, and Jiva Vichdra have chiefly 
been consulted. 

The leading tenets of the Jams, and those which 


1 A similar enumeration of these W orks occurs in the Mahd¬ 
vira Chantra. 

» Thus the Thdndngisi'itra and Updsakadam, of Hamilton, 
are no doubt the Sthdndnga and Updsakadam of Hemachandra'l 
text; the Bhayavatyanga is m the Sanskrit College Library. 
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'chiefly distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, 
are well known—they are, first, the denial of the 
divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas ; 
secondly, the reverence of certain holy mortals who 
acquired, by practices of self-denial and mortification, 
a station superior to that of the gods; and thirdly, 
extreme and even ludicrous tenderness of animal life. 

The disregard of the authority of the Vedas is com¬ 
mon to the Jams and the Bauddhas, and involves a 
neglect of the rites which they prescribe: in fact, it is 
in a great degree from those rites that an inference 
unfavourable to the sanctity of the Vedas is drawn; 
and not to speak of the sacrifices of animals which 
the Vedas occasionally enjoin, the Iloma, or burnt 
offering, which forms a part of every ceremonial in 
those works, is an abomination, as insects crawling 
amongst the fuel, bred by the fermented butter, or 
falling into the flame, cannot fail to be destroyed by 
every oblation. As far however as the doctrines they 
teach are conformable to Jain tenets, the Vedas are 
admitted and quoted as authority. 

The veneration and worship of mortals is also com¬ 
mon to the Jains and Bauddhas, but the former have 
expanded and methodised the notions of the latter. 
The Bauddhas, although they admit an endless number 
of earthly Buddhas to have existed, and specify more 
than a century of names 1 , confine their reverence to 
a comparatively small number—to seven. The Jamas 


Asiat. Researches, Vol. XVI, pages 446 to 449. 
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extend this number to twenty-four for a given period, 
and enumerate by name the twenty-four of their past 
age, or Avasarpihi, the twenty-four of the present, 
and the twenty-four of the age to come. The statues 
of these, either all or in part, are assembled in their 
temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, and usually 
of black or white marble. The objects held in highest 
esteem in Hindustan are Pars van ath and Mahavira, 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Jinas of the pre¬ 
sent era, who seem to have superseded all their pre¬ 
decessors. 

The generic names of a Jama saint express the ideas 
entertained of his character by his votaries. He is 
Jagatprabhu, lord of the world; Kshinakarma, free 
from bodily or ceremonial acts: Sarvajna, omniscient; 
Adhisvara, supreme lord; Devddhideva, god of gods; 
and similar epithets of obvious purport; whilst others 
are of a more specific character, as Tirtliakara , or 
Ttrthankara, Kevalt, Arhat , and Jina. The first im¬ 
plies one who has crossed over (Tiryate anena), that 
is the world, compared to the ocean; Kevali is the 
possessor of Kevo.la, or spiritual nature, free from its 
investing sources of error; Arhat is one entitled to the 
homage of gods and men, and Jina is the victor over 
all human passions and infirmities l . 

1 wNhrc;: i 

%cRf i 

wr^TffTT^fjT i fsR: h 

These Etymologies aie 10,11 tJeviachandra'a Commentary [to 
si. 24. 25., p. '29-2, ed. Boebtlingk and Ri eu ]. 
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Besides these epithets, founded on attributes of a 
generic character, there are other characteristics com¬ 
mon to all the Jinas of a more specific nature. These 
are termed Atisayas, or super-human attributes, and 
are altogether thirty-six; four of them, or rather four 
classes, regard the person of a Jin a, such as the 
beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, the 
white colour of his blood, the curling of his hair, its 
non-increase, and that of the beard and nails, his ex¬ 
emption from all natural impurities, from hunger and 
thirst, from infirmity and decay: these properties are 
considered to be born with him. He can collect around 
him millions of beings, gods, men, and animals, in a 
comparatively small space, his voice is audible to a 
great distance, and his language, which is Arddha 
Mdgadhi, is intelligible to animals, men and gods, the 
back of his head is surrounded with a halo of light 


brighter than the disk of the sun, and for an immense 
interval around him, wherever he moves, there is 
neither sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, neither 
plague portents, nor war. Eleven Atisayas of this 
kind are ascribed to him. The remaining nineteen are 
of celestial origin, as the raining of flowers and per¬ 
fumes, the sound of heavenly drums, and the menial 
offices rendered by Indr a and the gods*. 

Notwithstanding the sameness of the general cha¬ 
racter and identity of generic attributes, the twenty- 
four Jinas are distinguished from each other in colour, 


* [Hemachandra 1. ]. 62-8S.] 
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stature, and longevity. Two of them are red, two 
white, two blue, two black, the rest are of a golden 
hue, or a yellowish brown. The other two peculia¬ 
rities are regulated with very systematic precision, 

/ 

and observe a series of decrement from Btshabha, the 
first Jina, who was five hundred poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 great years, to Malidvira, the 24th, 
who had degenerated to the size of man, and was not 
more than forty years on earth. These peculiarities 
have been detailed by Mr. Colebrooke , in the ninth 
volume of the Researches, and he draws a probable 
inference from the return to reason in the stature and 
years of the two last Jinas, that they alone are to be 
considered as historical personages. The rest are the 
creatures of fiction. The notion of decreasing lon¬ 
gevity, like that of the existence of human beings, 
superior to the gods, is common to the Bauddhas 1 . 

There is also great similarity in the general tenor 


1 A comparison of the Jain and Bauddlm series suggests 
strong confirmation of the opinion that the Jain legends are only 
Bauddha notions exaggerated. The ages of the seven Buddhas 


ran thus: Vipasyi ,. 80,000 Years. 

Sikhi, . 70,000 ditto. 

Visvabhu, . 60,000 ditto. 

Krakuchchhanda, . . . . . 40,000 ditto. 

Kanaka , . 30,000 ditto. 

Kasyapa, .'20,000 ditto. 

Sakya, . 100 ditto. 


A. E. Vol. XVI, p. 453. The last Jina but one, or Pdrsvandth, 
lived, like Sakya, 100 years. [See also A. Weber, Ueber das 
Satrunjaya Mahatniyaai. Leipzig: 1858, p. 3 , and 0. F. Koeppen, 
die Religion des Buddha, I, P- 314 ff.] 
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of the legends related of each of the Jinas. They are 
all born a number of times, and in a variety of cha¬ 
racters, before they arrive at the state of a Tirthan¬ 
kara : after which, as their attainment of divine know¬ 
ledge is the work of self-denial and ascetic meditation, 
we need not expect much varied incident in their ad¬ 
ventures. A sketch of the life of Mahavira, from the 
Mahavira Char lira, will convey some notion of their 
ordinary history, whilst further illustration may be 
derived,from an abstract of the Pars van at ha Charitra, 
or life of Parsvanath, in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Transactions *. 


LIFE OF MAHAVIRA. 

The twenty-fourth Tirthankara Mahavira’s first 
birth, which occurred at a period indefinitely remote, 
was asNAYASARA, head man of a village, in the country 
of Vij ay a, subject to Satrumardana. His piety and 
humanity elevated him next to the heaven called San- 
dharma, where he enjoyed happiness for some oceans 
of years. He was next born as Marichi , the grandson 
of the first Tirthankara Rishabha, then transferred 
to the Brahmaloka, whence he returned to earth as a 
worldly-minded and sensual Brahman, the conse- 
quence of which was his repeated births in the same 
caste, each birth being separated by an interval passed 
in one of the Jain heavens, and each period of life 
extending to many lakhs of years. He then became 
Visvabiiuta, prince of Rajagriha, and next a Vasu- 
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deva , named Triprishtha, from having three back 
bones: his uncle and foe in a former life, Visahhdnandi, 
was born as his Protagonist, or Prativdsadeva, named 
Asvagriva or Hayagriva, and was, in the course of 
events, destroyed by the Vdsudeva, a palpable adap¬ 
tation of the Paurdnic legend of Vishnu and Haya- 
gri'va. Triprishtha having put his Chamberlain cruelly 
to death was condemned to hell, and again born as a 
lion: he migrated through various forms, until he be¬ 
came the ChakravartU Priyamitra, in the division of 
the world Mahdvideha. After a victorious reign of 
eighty-four lakhs of years he became an ascetic for a 
further period of a hundred lalclis, and was then trans¬ 
lated to one of the higher heavens. Thence he re¬ 
turned to earth in th eBharata division as N and an a, the 
son of Jitasatru, who adopted a life of devotion and 
diligently adored the Jinas. After an existence of 
twenty-five lakhs of years he was raised to the dignity 
of king of the gods in the Pushpottara heaven, in 
which capacity he preserved his ancient faith, offering 
flowers to, and bathing daily the one hundred and 
eight images of the Arfiats. Such exalted piety was 
now to meet with its reward, and the pains of exis¬ 
tence were to be terminated in the person of the Tir- 
thankara Mahavira, or Varddhamana. 

On the return of the spirit of Nandana to earth it 
first animated the womb of the wife of a Brahman, 
but Mahenpra disapproving of the receptacle as of 
low caste transferred it to the womb of Trisala, wife 
of SiDPHARi HA, of the family of Ikshvaku, and prince 
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of Pavana, in Bharatakshetra. Mahavira was born 
on the thirteenth of the light fortnight of Chaitra: the 
fifty-six nymphs of the universe assisted at his birth, 
and his consecration was performed by Sakra, and 
the other sixty-three Indr as. The name given by his 
father was Varddhamana, as causing increase of riches 
and prosperity, but Saiira gave him also the appella¬ 
tion of Mahavira as significant of his power and su¬ 
premacy over men and gods. 

When arrived at maturity, Mahavira was prevailed 
upon by his parents to marry Yasoda, daughter of 
the prince Samaravira. By her he had a daughter, 
Priyadarsana, who was married to Jamali, a prince, 
one of the Saint’s pupils, and founder of a schism. 
Siddhartha and his wife died when their son was 
twenty-eight years old, on which Mahavira adopted 
an ascetic life, the government devolving on his elder 
brother Nandivarddhana. After two years of absti¬ 
nence and self-denial at home he commenced an er¬ 
ratic life, and the attainment of the degree of a Jina . 

During the first six years of his peregrination, 
Mahavira observed frequent fasts of several months’ 
duration, during each of which he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the tip of his nose, and maintained perpetual 
silence. He was invisibly attended by a Yaksha, named 
Siddhartha, who, at the command of Indra, watched 
over his personal security, and where speech was ne¬ 
cessary acted as spokesman. At Nalahcla, a village 
near Rdjagriha , Mahavira acquired a follower named 
Gosala , so called from his birth in a cow- house, a 
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man of low caste and vulgar propensities, and who 
acts as a sort of buffoon 1 . He is involved in repeated 
difficulties and not unfrequently receives a beating, 
but when free from fault, the Yakshas, who attend on 
Siddhartha, come to his aid, and destroy with fire 
the houses and property of his assailants. Amongst 
other enemies he provokes the followers of Varddhana 
Suri , the disciple of Chandra-acharya, a teacher of 
the Jain faith, according to the doctrines of Parsva- 
natii. In the course of the dispute it appears that the 
followers of Parsvanath wore clothes, whilst Mahavira 
was indifferent to vesture, and the latter consequently 
belonged to the division of the Jains called Digam- 
bar as, or those who go naked, whilst Parsvanath’s 
disciples were Svetambaras, dressed in garments 2 * * * * . 


1 Some curious and unintelligible things are related of this in¬ 
dividual, which suggest a suspicion that the author had in view 
some of the oriental legends relating to Mani or Manes. The 

birth of Gosala in a cow-house may or may not refer to Chris¬ 
tianity; but it is also observed that his father and mother carried 
about a Chitra paiiikd, a painted cloth or picture, which Gosala 
stole from them, and that when he adopted the service ofMAUA- 
vira, he abandoned the heresy of the picture, ifi 

fsTfTST. 

> They reply to GosAla’s enquiry: fsnfcjJT: qT’tftpqT: 

“We are the pupils of PArsva, free from restraint” — to which 
he rejoins q; j 

ff *t? 7 * II “How can you be 

free from restraint, encumbered with clothes and the like? these 
heretical practices are adopted merely for a livelihood : wholly 
unfettered by clothes and such things, and disregarding the body, 
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During the six years expended in this manner Maha- 
vira visits a number of places, most of which appear 
to be in Beliar and the adjacent provinces, as Rdja- 
griha, Srdvasti near Chide, Vattdli, which is identified 
with the capital of Behar, and others. 

Proceeding on his pereginations Mahavira volun¬ 
tarily exposed himself to be maltreated by the Mlech- 
chha tribes of Vajrabhimi, Suddhibhumi, and Lai, or 
Bar, the countries apparently of the Gonds, who ab¬ 
used and beat him, and shot at him with arrows, and 
baited him with dogs, to all which he offered no re¬ 
sistance, and indeed rejoiced in his sufferings; for, 
however necessary to personal purification, it is not 
the duty of a Jain ascetic to inflict tortures upon 
himself—his course of penance is one of self-denial, 
fasting and silence, and pain, however meritorious its 
endurance, must be inflicted by others, not himself. 

At the end of the ninth year Mahavira relinquished 
his silence in answer to a question put by Gosala, 
but continued engaged in the practice of mortification 
and in an erratic life. His squire having learned from 
him the possession of the Tejalesya, or power ol 
ejecting flame, and having learned from certain ol the 
disciples of Parsvanath , what is technically termed 


the followers of such a teacher as mine is are the only persons 
exempt from restraint.” Further confirmation of Mahavi'r a ami 
his followers being Digambaras occurs in various places- cs P e ‘ 
daily in a passage where Gosala gets beaten, and almost killed 
by the women of a village in Magadha, because he. is a naked 
Sramana, or mendicant. 





the Mahanimilta of the eight Angas, intending pro¬ 
bably their scriptural doctrines, set up for himself as 
a Jina, and quitted his master. 


Indr a having declared that Mahavira’s meditations 
could not be disturbed by men or gods, one of the 
inferior spirits of heaven, indignant at the assertion, 
assailed the Sage with a variety of horrors and temp¬ 
tations, but in vain. Mahavira’s pious abstraction 
was unbroken. He then wandered about and visited 
Kausambi, the capital of Satdnika, where he was re¬ 
ceived with great veneration, and where his period of 
self-denial ended in perfect exemption from human 
infirmities. The whole of the time expended by him 
in these preparatory exercises was twelve years and 
six months, and of this he had fasted nearly eleven 
years. His various fasts are particularised with great 
minuteness, as one of six months, nine of four months 
each, twelve of one month, and seventy-two of half 
a month each, making altogether ten years and three 
hundred and forty-nine days. 

The bonds of action were snapped like an old rope, 
and the Kevala, or only knowledge attained by Maha- 
vira on the north bank of the Rijupalikd , under a Sal 
tree, on the tenth of the light fortnight Vaisdkha , in 
the fourth watch of the day, whilst the moon was in 
the asterism Hasta. Indra instantly hastened to the 
spot, attended by thousands of deities, who all did 
homage to the Saint, and attended him on his pro¬ 
gress to Apdpopuri , in Behdr, where he commenced 
his instructions on a stage erected for the purpose 
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by the deities, a model of which is not uncommonly 
represented in Jam temples. The following is the 
introductory lecture ascribed to Maiiavira by his 
biographer. 

•• 1 he world is without bounds, like a formidable ocean; 
its cause is action (Karma) which is as the seed of the 
tree. The being (Jiva) invested with body, but devoid 
of judgment, goes like a well-sinker ever downwards 
by the acts it performs, whilst the embodied being 
which has attained purity goes ever upwards by its 
own acts, like the builder of a palace. Let not any 
one injure life, whilst bound in the bonds of action ; 
but be as assiduous in cherishing the life of another 
as his own. Never let any one speak falsehood, but 
always speak the truth. Let every one who has a 
bodily form avoid giving pain to others as much as 
to himself. Let no one take property not given to 
him, for wealth is like the external life of men, and 
he who takes away such wealth commits as it were 


murder. Associate not with women, for it is the 
destruction of life; let the wise observe continence, 
which binds them to the Supreme. Be not encumbered 
with a family, for by the anxiety it involves the person 
separated from it falls like an ox; too heavily laden. 
If it be not in their power to shun these more subtle 
destroyers of life, let those who desire so to do avoid 
at least the commission of all gross offences.” 

When Mahavira’s fame began to be widely diffused, 
it attracted the notice of the Brahmans of Magadha, 
and several of their most eminent teachers undertook 
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to refute his doctrines. Instead of effecting their pur¬ 
pose, however, they became converts, and constituted 
his Ganadliaras , heads of schools, the disciples of 
Maiiavira and teachers of his doctrines, both orally 
and scripturally. It is of some interest to notice them 
in detail, as the epithets given to them are liable to 
be misunderstood, and to lead to erroneous notions 
respecting their character and history. 

This is particularly the case with the first, Ln'DRa- 

bhuti, or Gautama, who has been considered as the 

same with the Gautama of the Bauddhas, the son of 

Mayadevi, and author of the Indian metaphysics’. 

That any connexion exists between the Jain and the 

Brdhmana Sage is, at least, very doubtful: but the 

Gautama of the Bauddhas , the son of Suddhodana 

and Maya, was a Kshattriya, a prince of the royal or 

warrior caste. All the Jain traditions make their 

Gautama a Brahman, originally of the Gotra, or tribe 
/ 

of Gotama Rishi, a division of the Brahmans well 
known, and still existing in the South of India. These 
two persons therefore cannot be identified, whether 
they be historical or fictitious personages. 

Indrabhuti, Agnibhuti, and Vayubhuti are de¬ 
scribed as the sons of Vasubhuti, a Brahman of the 
Gotama tribe, residing at Govara, a village in Ma- 
yadha: from their race, Hemachandra, in the Com¬ 
mentary on the Vocabulary*, observes, they are all 


1 K. A. S. Transactions, Vol, 1, p, 538. 

* [SI. 31. Weber, Ueber das Satrunjaya Mahatmyam, p. 3-5.] 
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called Gautamas. Vyakta and Sudharma were tlie 
sons of Dhanamitra and Dhammilla , two Brahmans 
of Kollaka, the former of the Bharadiocija , and the 
latter of the Agnivaisya tribe. Mandita and Maury a- 
l’UTRA were half-brothers, the sons of Vijayadevi by 


Diianadeva and Maurya, two Brahmans of the Vd- 
sish'tha and Kdsyapa races, but cousins by the mother’s 
side, and consequently, according to the custom of 
the country, it is stated, the one took the other’s 
widow to wife upon his decease. Akampita was the 
son of a Maithili Brahman , of the Gautama tribe; 
Achalabhrata, of a Brahman of Oude, of the Harita 
family; Metarya was a Brahman of Vatsa, of the 
Kauhdinya tribe ; and Prabhasa, a Brahman of the 
same race, but a native of Rdjagriha in Behar. These 
are the eleven Ganadliaras , or Ganadhipas , holders 
or masters of Jain schools, although, before their 
conversion, learned in the four Vedas, and teaching 
the doctrines contained in them. 

These converts to Jam principles are mostly made 
in the same manner: each comes to the Saint, pre¬ 
pared to overwhelm him with shame, when he salutes 
them mildly by name, tells them the subject that ex¬ 
cites their unuttered doubts and solves the difficulty, 
not always very satisfactorily or distinctly, it must be 
admitted; but the whole is an epitome of the Jam 
notions on those subjects which chiefly engage the 
attention of the Hindu philosophers. 

Indrabhuti doubts whether there be life (Jiva) or 
not— Maiiaviha says there is, and that it is the vessel 
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of virtue and vice, or where would be the use of acts 
of virtue or piety. 

Agnibhuti questions if there be acts (Karma) or 
not, to which Mahavira replies in the affirmative, 
and that from them proceed all bodily pleasure and 
pain, and the various migrations of the living principle 
through different forms. 

Yayubhuti doubts if life be not body, which the Sage 
denies, as the objects of the senses may be remem¬ 
bered after the senses cease to act, even after death, 
that is, in a succeeding state of existence occasionally. 

Vyaicta questions the reality of elementary matter, 
referring it with the Veddntis to illusion; the Sage 
replies that the doctrine of vacuity is false, illustrating 
hi« position rather obscurely by asking if there are no 
other worlds than the Gandharva , cities of dreams, 
or castles in the air. 

Sudharma imagines that the same kind of bodies 
which are worn in one life will be assumed in another, 
or that a human being must be born again amongst 
mankind; for as the tree is always of the same nature 
as the seed, so must the consequences of acts, in a 
peculiar capacity, lead to results adapted to a similar 
condition. This Mahavira contradicts, and says that 
causes aixl effects are not necessarily of the same 
nature, as horn, and similar materials are convertible 

into arrow-barbs, anil the like. 

Maxdita has not made up his mind on the subjects 
of bondage and liberation, ( Bandha and Moksha ); the 
Jina explains the former to be connexion with and 
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dependence on worldly acts, whilst the latter is total 
detachment from them, and independence of them 
effected by knowledge. 

Mauryaputra doubts of the existence of gods, to 
which Mahavira opposes the fact of the presence of 
Indra, and the rest around his throne. They cannot 
bear the odour of mere mortality, he adds; but they 
never fail to attend at the birth, inauguration, and 
other passages of the life of a Jina. 

Akampita is disposed to disbelieve the existence of 
the spirits of hell, because he cannot see them; but 
the Sage says that they are visible to those possessing 
certain knowledge, of whom he is one. 

Achalabiirata is sceptical as to the distinction 
between vice and virtue, for which Mahavira rebukes 
him, and desires him to judge of them by their fruits: 
length of days, honorable birth, health, beauty and 
prosperity being the rewards in this life of virtue; 
and the reverse ot these the punishments of vice. 

Metarya questions a future existence, because life 
having no certain form must depend on elementary 
form, and consequently perish with it; but Mahavira 
replies, that, life is severally present in various ele¬ 
mentary aggregates to give them consciousness, and 
existing independent of them, may go elsewhere when 
they are dissolved. He adds, in confirmation of the 
doctrine, that the Brut is and Smritis , that is, the 
scriptural writings of the Brahmanas , assert the exis¬ 
tence of other worlds. 

The last of the list is Prabhasa, who doubts if there 
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be such a thing as Nirvan, that state of non-entity 
which it is the object of a Jaina saint to attain. The 
solution is not very explicit. Nirvan is declared to 
be the same with Moksha, liberation, and Karrrta- 
kshaya, abrogation of acts, and that this is real is 
proved by the authority of the Veda , and is visibly 
manifested in those who acquire true knowledge. 

According to this view of the Jain system, there¬ 
fore, we find the vital principle recognised as a real 
existence animating in distinct portions distinct bodies, 
and condemned to suffer the consequences of its actions 
by migrations through various forms. The reality of 
elementary matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, 
demons, heaven, and hell. The final state of the vital 


and sentient principle is left rather obscure, but as 
its actual and visible exemption from human acts is 
taught, it follows that it is exempt from their conse¬ 
quences or repeated births in various shapes, and 
therefore ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form. 
It is unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject here, 
as we shall have occasion to recur to it. 

After the conversion of these Brahmans and their 
disciples, Mahavira instructed them further in his 
doctrines, and they again taught them to others, be¬ 
coming the heads of separate schools. A k am pita and 
Aciialabhrata, however, and Metarya and Pkabiiasa 
taught in common, so that the eleven Gahddhipas 
established but nine Gantts or classes '". 


* [Schol. ad si. 31, P- 29 -- Weber, ]. p . 4 ,j 
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Having thus attained the object of his penance and 
silence, Mahavira, attended by his disciples, wandered 
about to different places, disseminating the Jain belief, 
and making numerous converts. The scene of his 
labours is mostly along the Ganges, in the modern 
districts of Behdr and Allahabad , and principally at 
the cities of Kaukimbi and Rajagriha, under the kings 
Sasanika and Skenika, both of whom are Jains. The 
occurrences described relate more to the disciples of 
the Saint than to himself, and there are some curious 
matters of an apparently historical character. There 
is also a prophetic account of Hemachandra himself, 
and his patron Kumara Pala of Guzerat, put into the 
mouth of Mahavira; but these are foreign to our 
present purpose, which is confined to the progress ol 
the Jain sage. 

Mahavira having completed the period of his earthly 
career, returned to Apdpapuri, whither he was atten¬ 
ded by a numerous concourse of followers of various 
designations. However fanciful the enumeration, the 
list is not uninstructive, as it displays the use of various 
terms to signify different orders of one sect, and not, 
as has been sometimes erroneously supposed, the sect 
itself. Sramahas, Sadhus and Srdvaks may be Jains, 
but they are not necessarily so, nor do they singly 
designate all the individuals of that persuasion. Visa's 
train consists of Sadhus, holy men, fourteen thousand; 
Sadhivis, holy women, thirty-six thousand; Sramahas, 
or ascetics, versed in the fourteen Purvas, three hun¬ 
dred; Avadhijndnis, those knowing the limits or laws, 
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one thousand and three hundred; Kevalis, or detached 

from acts, seven hundred; Manovits, possessors of 

intellectual wisdom, five hundred; Vdelis , controver- 

/ 

sialists, four hundred; Srdvakas, the male laity, one 

/ 

lakh and fifty-nine thousand; and Srdvikds, female 
hearers of the word, double that number, or three lakhs 
and eighteen thousand. The only Gancidharas present 
were Gautama and Sudharma , the other nine having 
attained felicity, or having died before their master. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, Maha- 
vira resigned his breath, and his body was burned 
by Sakra and other deities, who divided amongst 
them such parts as were not destroyed by the flames, 
as the teeth and bones, which they preserved as re¬ 
lics; the ashes of the pile were distributed amongst 
the assistants: the gods erected a splendid monument 
on the spot, and then returned to their respective 
heavens. These events occurred on the day of new 
moon, in the month Kdrtik, when Maiiavtra was 
seventy-two years of age, thirty of which were spent 
in social duties, and the rest in religious avocations, 
and he died two hundred and fifty years after the 
preceding Jina, Parsvanath: no other date is given, 
but in the passage, in the prophetic strain above alluded 
to, it is mentioned that Kumara Pal a will found Ana- 
hilla Pattern*, and become the disciple of Hem achan- 
ura, one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine years 
after the death of Mahavika. 


» [formerly called Aoalaviia .] 
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The conversion of Kumar a Pala occurred about 
A. D. 1174 s , and consequently the last Jina expired 
about five hundred years before the Christian era. 
According to other authorities the date assigned to 
this event is commonly about a century and a half 
earlier, or before Christ six hundred and sixty-three * 1 , 
but Hkmachandka is a preferable guide, although, in 
point of actual chronology, his date is probably not 
more to be depended upon than those derived from 
other sources. 

The doctrines of the Jains, which constitute the 
philosophy of their system, it is not part of the present 
plan to discuss: but a few of the leading tenets, as 
derived from original authorities, may be here briefly 
adverted to. It is the more necessary to dwell on the 
subject, as the chief opinions of the sect of Jina, as 
described elsewhere,- have for the most part been 
taken from verbal communication , or the controversial 
writings of the Brahmans. 

An eternal and presiding first cause forms no part 
of the Jain creed, nor do the Jains admit of soul or 
spirit as distinct from the living principle. All exis¬ 
tence is divisible into two heads— Life (Jiva) or the 

* [See Lassen, Ind. Alt. Ill, 567. Weber, 1. 1., p. 46.J 

1 Colonel Mackenzie , on the information of the BcUi'jola 
Jains , says Varddhamana attained beatitude 2464 years btiore the 
year 1801, which is 663 years before Christ. Mr. Coi.M'.!t<>oKi. 
observes, that the Jains of Bengal reckon Vorddhanidna to bn\t 
lived 580 years before Viler am ddiiya , which is A. 1 036. 
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living and sentient principle: and Inertia or Ajlva, 
the various modifications of inanimate matter. Both 
these are uncreated and imperishable. Their forms 
and conditions may change, but they are never des¬ 
troyed; and with the exception of the unusual cases 
in which a peculiar living principle ceases to be sub¬ 
ject to bodily acts, both life and matter proceed in a 
certain course, and at stated periods the same forms, 
the same characters, and the same events are repeated. 

To proceed, however; according to the original au¬ 
thorities, all objects, sensible or abstract, are arranged 
under nine categories, termed Tattwas, truths or exis¬ 
tences, which we shall proceed to notice in some detail*. 

I. Jiva, Life, or the living and sentient principle, 
as existing in various forms, but especially reducible 
to two classes, those with, and those without mobility. 
The first comprises animals, men , demons, and gods— 
the second, all combinations of the four elements, 
earth, water, tire, air, as minerals, vapours, meteors, 
and tempests—and all the products of the vegetable 
kingdom. They are again arranged in five classes ac¬ 
cording to their possession of as many Indriyas, or 
sensible properties. The wholly unconscious bodies 
to ordinary apprehension, but which have a subtle 
vitality perceptible to saintly and super-human beings, 
have the property of form: such are minerals, and the 
like. Snails, worms, and insects, in general, have 


* [S&rvadarsana Sangraha, p. 35 ft. Stevenson, the Kalpa 
Sutra, p. 11C ff. Colebrooke, Essays, p. 245ff. 296.] 
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two properties—form and face. Lice, fleas, and the 
like have three properties, or form, face, and the 
organ of smell. Bees, gnats, and the rest have, in 
addition to these, vision: whilst animals, men, demons, 
and gods have form, vision, hearing, smell, and taste. 
To these five predicates of vital beings two others are 
sometimes added, and they are said to he SanjninaJi 
and AsanjninaTi, or, born by procreation, or spon¬ 
taneously generated. Again, these seven orders are 
distinguished as complete or incomplete, making alto¬ 
gether fourteen classes of living things. According to 
the acts done or suffered in each condition, the vital 
principle migrates to an inferior or superior grade, 
until it is emancipated from bodily acts altogether. It 
is a peculiarity of the Jain notions of life, that it is 
always adapted to the body it animates, and diminishes 
with the gnat, and expands to the elephant, a notion 
that is treated with just ridicule by the Brahmans. 
Generically, it is defined to be without beginning or 
end, endowed with attributes of its own, agent and 
enjoyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to the body 
it animates: through sin it passes into animals, or goes 
to hell; through virtue and vice combined it passes 
into men, and through virtue alone ascends to heaven; 
through the annihilation of both vice and virtue it 
obtains emancipation. 

II. Ajiva , the second predicate of existence, com¬ 
prises objects or properties devoid of consciousness 
and life. These seem to be vaguely and variously 

classed, and to be in general incapable ot interpreta- 
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tion; but the enumeration is commonly fourteen, like 
the modification of vitality. They are Pharmdstikaya, 
Adharmastikaya, and Akasastikayci, each comprehend¬ 
ing three varieties. Kala, or time, is the tenth; and 
Pudgala, or elementary matter, in four modifications, 
completes the series. 

It is not very easy to understand these technicalities, 
for the etymology of the words is of little avail. Asti- 
kaya indicates the existence of body, “Body is”; whilst 
Pharma signifies virtue, and Adharma , vice; but 
Pharma means also peculiar function or office, in 
which sense it seems to be here intended, thus— 
Pharmdstikaya is defined to be that which facilitates 
the motion of animate or inanimate bodies, as water 
for fish. Adharmdstikdya is that which impedes or 
stops their motion. Akasdstilcdya is the principle of 
repulsion, that which keeps bodies separate, or space: 
the varieties of these are only in degree, of little, 
more, and complete. Time is sufficiently intelligible, 
but the Jains indulge in modifications of it infinitely 
more extravagant than those for which the Hindus 
are reproached; thus after enumerating days, weeks, 
months, and years, we have the Palya ! ", or Palyopama, 
a period measured by the time in which a vast well, 
one hundred Yojans every way, filled with minute 
hairs so closely packed that a river might be hurried 
over them without penetrating the interstices, could 
be emptied at the rate of one hair in a century. A 

* [See Hemacbandra’s Abhidh. 132, and p. 304.] 
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Sagaropama is one hundred million millions of Palyas, 
and an Avasarpini and Utsarpini, which make up a 
great age, consists each of one hundred million millions 
of Sagaras. Pudgala is atomic matter, distinguished 
like the first three categories, by being combined in 
three degrees—little, much, and most, whilst it adds 
a fourth state, or that of Paramanu, primitive, subtle, 
indivisible, and uncombined. 

III. The third Tattioa is Punya, Good, or whatever 
is the cause of happiness to living beings: the sub¬ 
divisions of this category are forty-two: it will be 
sufficient here to enumerate a few of the principal. 

1. Uchchhairgotra, high birth, rank, or the respect 
of mankind. 

2. Mauushyagati, the state of man, either as obtain¬ 
ed from some other form of being or continuance in it. 

3. Suragati, the state of divinity, Godhead. 

4. Panchendriya, the state of superior vitality, or 
possession of five organs of sense. 

5. Panchadeha , the possession of body, or form of 
one of five kinds: 

Audanka, elementary—that arising from the aggre¬ 
gation of elements, as the bodies of men and beasts. 

Vaikriya, transmigrated—that assumed in conse¬ 
quence of acts, as the forms of spirits and gods. 

Aharika, adventitious, one assumed, such as that ol 
the Purvadharas , of one cubit in stature, when they 
went to see the Tirthankaras in Mdhavidehokshetra. 

Taijasa, the form obtained by suppressing mortal 
wants, in which state fire can be ejected from the body. 
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Karmana, the form which is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of acts. These two last are necessarily con¬ 
nected from all time, and can only be disunited by 
final liberation, or Moksha. 

Other varieties of ‘Good’ are colour, odour, flavour, 
touch, warmth, coolness, and the like. 

IV. Papa, or ‘III’, in contradistinction to the pre¬ 
ceding, and implying that which is the cause of un¬ 
happiness to mankind: there are eighty-two kinds; 

As the five Avar anas , or difficulties in acquiring as 
many gradations of holy or divine wisdom. Five Anta~ 
ray as, disappointments, or impediments, as not ob¬ 
taining what is about to be presented, not being able 
to enjoy an object of fruition when in possession of 
it, and want of vigour though in bodily health. Four 
Darsandvasdnas , obstructions, or impediments to in¬ 
formation derivable from the senses, or the under¬ 
standing or to the acquirement of divine knowledge. 
Five states of sleep, inferior birth, pain, as a condition 
of existence, as when condemned to purgatory, belief 
in false gods, defect of size or shape, and all the human 
passions and infirmities—as anger, pride, covetous¬ 
ness, &c., including, amongst the ills of life, laughter 
and love. 

V. Asrava is that source from which the evil acts 
of living beings proceed. The "varieties are the five 
Indr iy as, or organs of sense; the four Kashdyas, or 
passions, as wrath, pride, covetousness, and deceit; 
the five Avradas, non-observance of positive com¬ 
mands, as lying, stealing, &c. and three Yogas, ad- 



diction or attachment of the mind, speech, and body 
to any act; Kriycis, or acts, of which twenty-six va¬ 
rieties are specified as those performed with any part 
of the body, or with the instrumentality of a weapon, 
or the like—those prompted by feelings of hate or 
wrath—those which are inceptive, progressive, or 
conclusive—those performed by oneself, or through 
another creature — those which are suggested by 
impiety, or unbelief in the doctrine of the Tirthan- 
karas. 

VI, The sixth Tattiva is termed Samvara, and is 
that by which acts are collected or impeded. There 
are fifty-seven varieties classed under six heads. 

1. Samiti, keeping the attention properly alive, so 
as to see immediately if an insect is in the way, to 
refrain from uttering what should not be said, to dis¬ 
tinguish any of the forty-two defects in food given as 
alms, taking or relinquishing any thing indifferently, 
aud avoiding or abandoning unfit things. 

2. Gupti, secrecy, or reserve of three kinds, or in 
mind, speech and person. 

3. Parisliaha, endurance or patience, as when a 
person has taken a vow of abstemiousness he must 
bear hunger and thirst; so he must endure heat and 
cold, when he practices the immoveable posture of 
Jain abstraction; if he is disappointed in what he has 
laboured or begged for, he must not murmur; and if 
he is reviled or even beaten, he must patiently submit. 

4. Yatidharma , the duties of an ascetic; these are 
ten in number: patience, gentleness, integrity, and 
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disinterestedness, abstraction, mortification, truth, 
purity, poverty, and continence. 

5. Bhavana, conviction or conclusion, such as that 
worldly existences are not eternal, that there is no 
refuge after death, that life is perpetually migrating 
through the eighty-four lakhs of living forms, that 
life is one or many: it also includes perception of the 
source whence evil acts proceed, and the like. 

The sixth division of this class is Chdritra, practice 
or observance, of five sorts: Samdyika, conventional, 
or the practice and avoidance of such actions as are 
permitted or prescribed; Chhedopasthdpaniya, pre¬ 
vention of evil, as of the destruction of animal life; 
Pariharavisuddhi , purification by such mortification 
and penance as are enjoined by the example of an¬ 
cient saints and sages. Sulakshmasampardya, the 
practices of those pious men who have attained a 
certain degree of eminence; and Yathakliyatam, the 
same after all the impediments and impurities of hu¬ 
man nature are overcome or destroyed. 

VII. Nirjard, the seventh Tattwa, is the religious 
practice that destroys mortal impurities, or, in other 
words, penance: it is of two kinds, external and inter¬ 
nal; the first comprehends fasting, continence, silence, 
and bodily suffering; the second, repentance, piety, 
protection of the virtuous, study, meditation, and dis¬ 
regard, or rejection of both virtue and vice. 

VIII. Barulha is the integral association of life with 
acts, as of milk with water, fire with a red hot iron 
ball; it is of four kinds: Prakriti, the natural dispo- 
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sition or nature of a thing; Sthiti, duration, or mea¬ 
sure of time, through which life continues; Anubhdga, 
feeling, or sensible quality; Pradesa, atomic indivi¬ 
duality. The characters of this piineiple are illustrated 
by a confection : 1. According to its natural properties 
it cures phlegm, bile, &c.; 2. it remains efficient but 
for a given period; 3. it is sweet, bitter, sour, &c.; 
and 4. it is divisible into large or small proportions, 
retaining each the properties of the whole mass. 

XI. The last of the nine principles is Moksha, on 
liberation of the vital spirit from the bonds of action; 
it is of nine sorts: 

1. Satp adapr arup ah a . The determination of the real 
nature of things, the consequence of a finite course 
of progress through different stages of being and puri¬ 
fication. It is attainable only by living creatures of 
the highest order, or those having the five organs of 
sense; by those possessed of the Trasakdya, or a body 
endowed with consciousness and mobility; by those 
beings which are engendered, not self-produced; by 
those which have reached the fifth Chdritra, or ex¬ 
emption from human infirmity; by those which are in 
the Kshdy ika Samyaktwa, or that state of perfection 
in which elementary or material existence is destroyed; 
by those no longer requiring material existence; by 
those who have acauired the Kevalajndna, the only 
knowledge, and the Kevaladarsana , or only vision. 

2. Dravyapramaha, as regulated by the fitness ot 
the things or persons to be emancipated. 

3. Kshetrapramdha, depending on the essentiality 
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of certain holy places at which only it can be ob¬ 
tained. 


4. Sparsana, contact, or identity of the indivi¬ 
duated living principle with that of the universe, or 
any part of it. 

5. Kdla, the times or ages at which emancipation 
is attainable; or the periods spent in various trans¬ 
migrations. 

6. Antara, the difference of temperaments or dis¬ 
positions. 

7. Bhdga, the existence of the imperishable part 
of all living bodies in which the purified essences or 
Siddlias reside. 

8. Bhdva, the nature or property of that pure 
existence which has attained the Kevalajnana, and 
other perfections essential to final liberation. 

9. Alpabahutwa, the degree or ratio in which dif¬ 
ferent classes of beings obtain emancipation 1 . 

From the details of these nine Tattwas the sum of 
the whole Jain system may be collected, but they 
form only the text on which further subtilties are 
founded, and they leave the end and scope of all the 
doctrine or the attainment of ultimate liberation sin¬ 
gularly indistinct. 

The Moksha of the Jains is exemption from the in¬ 
cidents of life, and above all from the necessity of 


i Although termed > n the original authorities, these 

varieties are rather in the requisite conditions for attaining 
Moksha, than in the kind or sort of emancipation attained. 





being born again; but in what state the living prin¬ 
ciple subsists after it is so exempted, does not very 
satisfactorily appear. In one state indeed the bodily 
individuality remains, or that of Jivanmukti , libera¬ 
tion during life, whilst from most of the subdivisions 
of Moksha, it follows that the Siddhas, the pure exis¬ 
tences, correspond with our notions of spiritual beings, 
having an impassive and inappreciable form, variable 
at will, capable of infinite contraction or dilation, and 
wholly void of feeling or passion. This is not incom¬ 
patible with their enjoyment of Nirvah, another term 
for Moksha, and which, as Mr. Colebiiooke observes, 
meaning literally, extinct or gone out as a fire, set 
as a heavenly luminary, defunct as a saint who has 
passed away, implies profound calm. “It is not anni¬ 
hilation,” he concludes*, “but unceasing apathy which 
they, ‘the Jains and Buddhas understand to be the 
extinction of their saints, and which they esteem to 
be supreme felicity worthy to be sought by prac¬ 
tice of mortification as well as by acquisition of 
knowledge.” 

Besides the notions exhibited in the detail of the 
nine Tattwas, the Jams are known in controversial 
writings** by the title Saptavadis, or Saptabhangis, 
the disputers or refuters of seven positions : more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, they are reconcilers, or could be so, 
oi seven contradictory assertions, evincing a sceptical 


* [Essays , p. 259.] 

[e. g. 'Sarvadarsftna Sangr. pp. 41. 42.] 
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character which justifies another epithet which they 
acknowledge, of Syddvadis, or assertors of possibi¬ 
lities; the seven positions are the following: 

1. A thing is; 2. it is not; 3. it is and it is not; 4. it 
is not definable; 5. it is, but is not definable; 6. it is 
not, neither is it definable; 7. it is and it is not, and 
is not definable. Now these positions imply the doc¬ 
trines of the different schools, the Sdnkhya, Vedanta, 
and others, with regard to the world, to life, and to 
spirit, and are met in every case by the Jains with 
the reply, Syddva, It may be so sometimes; that is, 
whatever of these dogmas is advanced will be true in 
some respects, and not in others; correct under some 
circumstances, and not under others; and they are 
therefore not entitled to implicit trust, nor are they 
irreconcileable. There is one inference to be drawn 
from this attempt to reconcile the leading doctrines 
of the principal schools, of some importance to the 
history of the Jam doctrines, and it renders it pro¬ 
bable that they were posterior to all the rest. As this 
reasoning however has been opposed by Ramanuja, 
it dates earlier than the twelfth century. 

Liberation during life and, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence, exemption after it from future birth implies 
the abandonment of eight classes of Karmas, or acts, 
four of which are noxious and four innoxious; they 
are all included under the lattiva Papa, III, as above 
noticed, but are also more especially detailed. To the 
first order belong the following: 

Jndndvarana, disregard of the various stages of 



knowledge, from simple comprehension to the only 
true wisdom, as so many steps to final liberation; 


Darsanavarana, disbelief in the doctrines of the 
Jam Saints; 

Molianiya, hesitation in obeying the injunctions of 
the Jam code, or doubt as to their importance and 
the consequences of their neglect; 

Antardya, impeding or vexing those engaged in 
seeking liberation. 

The second class comprises: 

Vedaniya, self-consciousness or sufficiency; 

Ndma, pride of name; Gotra, pride of birth; and 
Ayushka, attachment to bodily existence. 

These essential principles of the faith are common 
to all classes of Jains, but some differences occur in 
their Duties as they are divided into religious or lay 
orders, Tatis and Srdvakas. Implicit belief in the 
doctrines and actions of the Tirthankaras is, of course, 
obligatory on both; but the former are expected to 
follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity, and continence, 
whilst the latter add to their moral and religious code 
the practical worship of the Tirthankaras, and pro¬ 
found reference for their more pious brethren. The 
moral code of the Jains is expressed in five Mahd- 
vratas, or great duties: Refraining from injury to life, 
truth, honesty, chastity, and freedom from worldly 
desires. There are four Dharmas, or merits—liberality, 
gentleness, piety, and penance; and three sorts ol 
restraint government of the mind, the tongue, and the 
person. To these are superaddcd a number ol minor 
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instructions or prohibitions, sometimes of a beneficial 
and sometimes of a trivial, or even ludicrous tendency, 
such as to abstain, at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, 
green fruit, and roots, honey, grapes, and tobacco; to 
drink water thrice strained; never to leave a liquid 
uncovered, lest an insect should be drowned in it; not 
to deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron; and never 
to eat in the dark lest a fly should be swallowed. 
Religious characters wear a piece of cloth over their 
mouths to prevent insects from flying into them, and 
carry a brush under their arms to sweep the place on 
which they are about to sit, to remove any ants or 
other living creatures out of the way of danger. Upon 
the whole, the doctrine of the -Jainas is a system of 
quietism calculated to render those who follow it per¬ 
fectly innoxious, and to inspire them with apathetic 
indifference towai*ds both this world and the next. 

The ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral 
code. The Yati, or devotee, dispenses with acts of 
worship at his pleasure, and the lay votary is only 
bound to visit daily a temple where some of the images 
of the Tirthankaras are erected, walk round it three 
times, make an obeisance to the images, with an offer¬ 
ing of some trifle, usually fruit or flowers, and pro¬ 
nounce some such Mantra, of prayer, as the following: 
“Namo Arihantdnam, Narno Siddhunam, Namo Ar- 
ydnam, Namo Updjydnam, Namo Loe Sabba Sa- 
hunara —Salutation to the A)hats, to the Pure Exis¬ 
tences, to the Sages, to the Teachers, to all the De¬ 
vout in the world.’ A morning prayer is also re- 



peated: u Ichchhdmi khamd Sama.no bandiyon, jo man 
jdye nisidye; mathena vanddmi —I beg forgiveness, oli 
Lord, for your slave, whatever evil thoughts the night 
may have produced—I bow with my head. The 
worshipper then perhaps remains to hear read part of 
the Kalpasidra or Bhaktdmara, or some narrative of 
one or other of the Tirthankaras , and the devotion of 
their followers, and proceeds to his daily occupations. 

The reader in a Jain temple is a Yatl, or religious 
character; but the ministrant priest, the attendant on 
the images, the receiver of offerings, and conductor 
of all usual ceremonies is a Brahman. It is a curious 
peculiarity in the Jain system, that they should have 
no priests of their own, but it is the natural conse¬ 
quence of the doctrine and example of the Tirthankaras, 
who performed no rites, either vicariously or for them¬ 
selves, and gave no instruction as to their observance. 
It shews also the true character of this form of faith, 
that it was a departure from established practices, the 
observance of which was held by the Jain teachers to 
be matter of indifference, and which none of any credit 
would consent to regulate; the laity were, therefore, 
left to their former priesthood, as far as outward cere¬ 
monies were concerned. 

The objects of worship are properly only the Tir¬ 
thankaras, but the Jains do not deny the existence 
of the Hindu gods, and admit such of them as they 
have chosen to connect with the adventures of their 
saints, according to a classification of their own, to a 
share in the worship offered to their human superiors. 
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According to the Mythology which they have adopt¬ 
ed and modified the Jains reckon four classes of 
divine beings whom they name Bhuvanapatis, Vyan- 
taras, Jyotishkas, and Vaimanikas; the first com¬ 
prises ten orders: the progeny of the Asuras, Ser¬ 
pents, Garuda, the Dikpulas, Fire, Air, the Ocean, 
Thunder and Lightning,—who are supposed to reside 
in the several hells or regions below r the Earth. The 
second has eight orders: the Pisdchas, Bhutas, Kin- 
naras, Gandliarvas, and other monstrous or terrestrial 
divinities inhabiting mountains, woods, and forests, 
as well as the lower regions, or air. The third has 
five orders: the Sun, Moon, Planets, Asterisms, and 
other heavenly bodies. The fourth includes the Gods 
of present and pastAa/pas. Of the first kind are those 
born in the Heavens, Saudliarma, Isdna, Mahendra, 
Brahma, Sanatkiundra, Sukra, and others to the 
number of twelve, or in the Kalpas, when Sudiiarma 
and the rest were severally presiding Deities. The 
last class reside in two divisions of five and of nine 
heavens—the five termed Vijaya, Vaijayanti, &c.; 
the second termed Anuttara, because there are none 
beyond them, as they crown the triple construction 
of the universe. In the sovereignty of the hosts of 
heaven a great number of Indras are recognised, but 
of these two are always specified as the chief, Sukra 
and Isana, one regent of the north, the other of the 
south heaven: the former alone has eighty-four thou¬ 
sand fellow gods, each oi whom has myriads of asso¬ 
ciates and attendants. 
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Above all these rank in dignity, and as objects of 

worship, the twenty-four Tlrthanlcaras, or with those 

of the past and of the future periods seventy-two. 

Allusion is made by Hemachandra, in his life ofMAHA- 

vira, to a hundred and one, and the same work spe- 
< / 

cities four Sdsvat or eternal Jinas, Rishabhanana, 
Ciiandranana, V arisen a, and Varddhamana. What 
is meant by them is not explained, and they are not 
recognised by all Jains. 

The presence of Brahman ministrants, or the lapse 
of time and the tendency of the native mind to multi¬ 
ply objects of veneration, seems to have introduced 
different innovations into the worship of the Jamas 
in different parts of Hindustan: and in upper India 
the ritual in use is often intermixed with formulae de¬ 
rived from the Tantras, and belonging more properly 
to the Saiva and Sdkta worship. Images of the Bhai- 
ravas and Bhairavis , the fierce attendants on Siva 
and Kali, take their place in Jain temples, and at 
suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus 
address their adoration to Sarasyati and Devi 1 . 


1 Thus in a Piijdpaddhati procured at Mainpuri, where a Jain 
temple of considerable size stands, the Tirthankaras , as they are 
severally presented with offerings, are addressed; Om Sri Itisha- 
bhaya Svasti—Om Brim hum: and Om Brim Sri Sudharmd - 
chary a, Adigurubhyo Nam ah, Om Brim Brain, Sarnajinachadya- 
layebhyo Sri Jinendrebhyo narnah. There are also observances lor 
regular Hindu festivals, as the Sripanchami, Akshayatritiya , &c., 
when Sarasvati and other goddesses are invoked. Rules are 
given for the Gliata Sthdpana , when Sakti or DeVI is supposed 
to be present in a water jar erected as her receptacle and em- 

21 
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In the South of India, from the account given by 
Colonel Mackenzie, it appears that the Jains observe 
all the Brahmanical Sanskdras, or essential ceremo¬ 
nies. This is not the case in Upper India, and the 
only rites followed are the Initiation of the infant, 
twelve days after birth, by repeating a Mantra over 
it, making a circular mark with the sandal and per¬ 
fumes on the top of the head; Marriage and Crema¬ 
tion, which are much the same as those of the Brah- 
mans, omitting the Mantras of the Vedas. Sr add has, 
obsequial ceremonies at stated periods, are not per¬ 
formed by the Jains in Upper Hindustan. 

The festivals of the Jains are peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and occur especially on days consecrated by 
the birth or death of some of the principal Tirthan- 
karas, especially the two last, Pdrsvandth and Vard- 
dhamdna. The places where these events occurred 
are also objects of pilgrimage, and very numerous 
assemblages of devout pilgrims occur at them at dif¬ 
ferent seasons: thus, in Behar, a very celebrated place 
of resort is the scene of Pdrivandth' s liberation; the 
mountain Samet Sikhara , or Parasndth, near Pachete 
and another of equal sanctity, the scene of Varddha- 
mdna’s departure from earth, is at P dp apart' * 1 , in t he 


Mem, and the Shodusa Karana Pujd ends with a Lakshmi Stotra, 
or Hymn, addressed to the Goddess of Prosperity. 

1 Described very lolly, as previously noticed, in the Quarterly 
Magazine for December, 1827. 

■ Jt is also written Apupapun and Pdvapuri, under which 
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same province. Pilgrims come from all parts of India 
to these places at all seasons, but the principal Melds 
are held at the former in Magh, and in Kdrtik at the 
latter. On the western side of India the mountains of 
Abu 1 and Girindr are the great scenes of pilgrimage, 
being covered with Jcdn temples and remains. Kish a - 
bha Dev a and Neminath seem to be the favourite 
divinities in that quarter. 

Besides these particular festivals, the Jains observe 
several that are common to the Hindus, as the Vasan- 
taydtrd, or spring festival, the Sripanchami, and 
others; they also hold in veneration certain of the 
Lunar days, as the 2d, 5th, 8th, 1 1th and 12th; on 
these no new work should be undertaken, no journey 
commenced, and fasting, or abstinence at least, and 
continence should be observed. 


The origin of the Jain faith is immersed in the ob- 
SCurity which invests all remote history amongst the 
Hindus. That it is the most recent of all the systems 
pursued in Hindustan is rendered highly probable by 
the extravagances in which it deals, by the doctrines 
it opposes to those of all other schools, and by the 
comparatively recent date of many Jain authors ot 
celebrity and of numerous monumental relics: but 


latter name, it anti other celebrated Jaina shrines in Bohdr arc 
described by a Native traveller, a Jain, in the service of Colonel 
Mackenzie, in the Calcutta Magazine for June, 1323. 

See Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. Jain Inscriptions ot Abu. 


1 
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at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy 
to determine 1 . Mr. Colebrooke has suggested the 
probability of the Jain religion being the work of 
Parsvanath, in the account of whom there is a nearer 
approach to sober history and credible chronology 
than in the narratives of his predecessors. This would 
throw back the origin of the Jain faith to the ninth 
century before the Christian era, admitting the Jain 
chronology of Varddhamana’s existence; but it is 
difficult to concur in the accuracy of so remote a date, 
and whatever indirect evidence on the subject is pro¬ 
curable is opposed to such a belief. 

It has been supposed that ’we have notices of the 
Jama sect as far back as the time of the Macedonian 


1 Major Delamaine observes, “the usual idea of the Jams 
being a modern sect may not be erroneous: the doctrines origi¬ 
nating with Rishabha, and continued by Arhanla , dividing at 
periods of schism into more distinct classes, of which the Jains 
or Srdvaks, as now established, form one, and the modern 
Buddhas, as in Burma , Siam, Ceylon, Tibet, &c. another.” T. R. 
A. S. I, 427. — “Were I disposed to speculate on the origin of 
the Jains from the striking coincidences of doctrine and religious 
usages between them and the Buddhists , I should be led to con¬ 
jecture that they were originally a sect of Buddhists.” Mr. Erskine, 
Bombay Trans. Ill, 502. —“It is certainly probable, as remarked 
by Dr. Hamilton and Major Delamaine, that the Gautama of 
the Jinas and of the Bauddhas is the same personage, and this 
leads to the further surmise that both these sects are branches of 
one stock. — Both have adopted the Hindu Pantheon, or assem¬ 
blage of subordinate deities, both disclaim the authority of the 
Vedas , and both elevate theii pie-eminent saints to divine supre¬ 
macy.” Mr. Colebrooke, Trans. R, A. S. ], 521 . 
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invasion of India, or at least at the period at which 
Megasthenes was sent ambassador to Sandracoptus, 
and that these notices are recorded by Strabo and 
Arrian. The nature of the expressions which those 


and other writers have employed has been canvassed 
by Mr. Colebrooice *, and shewn satisfactorily to esta¬ 
blish the existence at that time of the regular Brah¬ 
mans, as well as of other sects: what those sects were, 
however, it was no part ot his object to enquire, and 
he has left it still to be ascertained how far it can be 
concluded that the Jainas were intended. 

Much perplexity in the Greek accounts of the Brah¬ 
mans Gymnosophists has, no doubt, occurred from 
their not having been acquainted with the subdivision 
of the priestly caste into the four orders of student, 
householder, hermit, and mendicant, and therefore 
they describe the Brahman sometimes as living in 
towns, sometimes in woods, sometimes observing ce¬ 
libacy, and sometimes married, sometimes as wearing 
clothes, and sometimes as going naked; contradictions 
which, though apparently irreconcileable if the same 
individuals or classes be meant, were appreciated by 
the shrewdness of Bayle more justly than he was 


himself aware of * 1 , and are all explained by the Acharas, 


* [and by Lassen, Ind. Alt., II, 700 ff., 710.] 

1 "It may be that they (the Brachmanes) did not follow the 
same institutes in all ages, and that with a distinction of time 
one might reconcile some of the variations of the authors who 
have spoken of them.”—Article Brachmans, Note C. H arris 
(I, 454) also has rightly estimated the real character of the Ger- 
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or institutes of the Hindus, as affecting the various 
periods of life and corresponding practices of Brail in a- 
nical devotion. 

As far, therefore, as the customs or observances of 
the Gym nosophists are described, we have no reason 
to conclude that any but the followers of the Vedas 
are intended, and the only part of the account appli¬ 
cable to any other sect is the term Germanes, or Ser- 
manes, or Samanceans , applied to one division of the 
Sophists or Sages. This name, as Mr. Colebrooke ob¬ 
serves, seems to bear some affinity to the Sramanas, 
or ascetics of the Jains or Bauddhas, but we can de¬ 
rive no positive conclusion from a resemblance, which 
may possibly be rather imaginary than real, and the 
object of which, after all, is far from being the indi¬ 
vidual property of any sect, but is equally applicable 
to the ascetic of every religious system. As distinct 
from the Brahmans, the Bar manes will be equally 
distinct from the Jains', for the Brahmans, it is said 
by Porphyry, are of one race; and the Samanceans 
are selected from all the tribes, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies,—precisely the 
independent Sannydst or Gosdin of modern times, 
few persons of which description belong to the order 
of the Brahmans, or are united with the rest by any 
community of origin or peculiarity of faith. 

Again, another word has been adduced in corrobo- 


nianes, and concluded that they were nothing but Gioghis, from 
Pietro della Valle’s description of the latter. 






ration of the existence of the Jains, and it may be 
admitted that this is a better proof than the preceding, 
as the PrarmG* are declared to be the opposers of 
the Brahmans, which is no where mentioned of the 
Sarmanes. This expression is said to designate the 
Jains, but this is far from certain: the term is pro¬ 
bably derived from Pram ana, proof, evidence, and is 
especially the right of the followers of the logical 
school, who are usually termed Pramanikas : it is 
applicable, however, to any sect which advocates 
positive or ocular proof in opposition to written dog¬ 
mas, or belief in scriptural authority, and is in that 
sense more correctly an epithet of the Bauddha sec¬ 
taries than of the Jains, who admit the legends and 
worship the deities of the Puvunas, and who hold it 
the height of impiety to question the written doctrines 
of their own teachers. The proofs from classical 
writers, therefore, are wholly inadequate to the de¬ 
cision of the antiquity of the Jains, and we are still 
entirely left to sources of a less satisfactory description. 

All writers on the Jains entitled to our attention 
agree in admitting an intimate connexion between 
them and the Bauddhas; the chief analogies have 
been above adverted to, and the inference of later 
origin is justly founded on the extravagant exaggera¬ 
tions of the system adopted by the Jains. Their iden¬ 
tity of origin rests chiefly upon the name of Gautama, 
which appears as that of Varddhamana’s chief pupil, 


* [See Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, 835, Weber, lud. Lit. 27.] 
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and as the legislator of the Bauddha nations in the 
east. The dates also assigned to both are not far re¬ 
moved; the apotheosis of the Buddha Gautama occur¬ 
ring five hundred and forty-three years before Christ, 
and the death of Mahaytra, the preceptor of the Jain 
Gauiama, about the same time. That there is some 
connexion may be conceded, but for reasons already 
assigned it is not likely that the persons are the same; 
the Jains have not improbably derived their Gautama 
from that of their predecessors *. 

No argument for the antiquity of the Jains is de¬ 
rivable from the account given of Rishabha in the 
BhdgavataBurma**. He was not a seceder from the 
true faith, although the mistaken imitation of his 
practices is said to have led others into errors, evi¬ 
dently intending the Jain heresy. He is scarcely iden¬ 
tifiable, in consequence, with the Jain Rishabha, the 
first of the Tirthankaras; but even if that were the 
case, no confidence could be placed in the authority, 
as the work is a modern compilation not exceeding, 
at the most, twelve centuries of antiquity. The re¬ 
futation of Jain doctrines in the Brahma Sutras*** 
is a less questionable testimony of their early existence; 
but the date of that work is to be yet ascertained. 
Sankara Acharya, the commentator on the texts of 
Vyasa, affords a more definite approximation; but he 

41 [Weber, Ueber das Safrunjaya Mahatmyam, p. 2-6.] 

** [Y, 5, 28 ff. Vishnu Pur., p. 164, Note.] 

[II, 2, 6.] 












will not carry us back above ten centuries. It is also 
to be observed, that the objects of the attacks of the 
Sutras and of Sankara are philosophical and specu¬ 
lative tenets, and these may have been current long 
before they formed part of a distinct practical system 
of faith, as promulgated by a class of Bauddhas , the 
germ of the Jams. 

However, we may admit from these authorities the 
existence of the Jains as a distinct sect, above ten or 
twelve centuries ago; we have reason to question their 
being of any note or importance much earlier. The 
Bauddhas, we know from Clemens of Alexandria, 
existed in India in the second century of the Christian 
tera, and we find them not only the principal objects 
of Hindu confutation and anathema, but they are 
mentioned in works of lighter literature referable to 
that period, in which the Jains are not noticed, nor 
alluded to: the omission is the more worthy of notice, 
because, since the Bauddhas disappeared from India, 
and the Jains only have been known, it will be found 
that the Hindu writers, whenever they speak of 
Bauddhas, shew, by the phraseology and practices 
ascribed to them, that they really mean Jains: the 
older writers do not make the same mistake, and the 
usages and expressions w r hich they give to Bauddha 
personages are not Jain but Bauddha ; with the one 
they were familiar, the other w T ere yet unknown. 

The literature of the Jains themselves is unfavour¬ 
able to the notion of high antiquity. Hemacjiandra, 
one of their greatest writers, flourished in the end of 
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e twelfth century, and the compiler of the Jain 
Puranas of the Bekhan is said to have written at the 
end of the ninth. The Katya Sutra professes to have 
been composed nine hundred and eighty years after the 
death of Mahavira, or fifteen centuries ago; but from 
internal evidence'" it could not have been composed 
earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century. Various 
eminent Jain authors were cotemporary also with 
Munja and Bhoja, princes of Dhdr, in the ninth and 
tenth century * **, and a number of works seem to have 
been compiled in the sixteenth century during the 
tolerant reign of Akbar. 

Of the progress of the Jain faith in the Gangetic 
provinces of Upper India we have no very satisfactory 
traces. It may be doubted if they ever extended them¬ 
selves in Bengal. Beliar, according to their own tra¬ 
ditions, was the birth-place of Varddhamana, and 
Benares of Parsvanath; and temples and monuments 
of their teachers are common in both, particularly the 
former: but all those now existing are of very recent 


dates \ and there are no vestiges referable to an inter- 


* [Weber, Ueber das Satrunjaya Mahatnayam, p. 7-12, fixes 
the year (532 p. Chr. as the date of its composition.] 

** [in the tenth and eleventh, according to Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
Ill, 843-54.] 

1 As late even as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
[See, however, Journal of the Bombay Br.R. A. S., Ill, p. 88 ff.]— 
These dates are sometimes said to indicate the periods at which 
the temples were repaired, but the intelligent author of the 
isit to MouDt Parsvanatli observes, u only in one instance is 




mediate period between the last Tirthankara, and the 
eighteenth century. At Benares its princes professed 
the faith of Bauddlia as late as the eleventh century, 
whilst during the same period, as is proved by in¬ 
scriptions and the historical work of Chandrakavi, 
the sovereigns of Kanoj and Dehli were of the ortho¬ 
dox persuasion. It is very doubtful, therefore, if the 
Jains ever formed a leading sect in this part of Hindu¬ 
stan. They were more successful in the west and south. 

In Western Marwar, and the whole of the territory 
subject to the Chdlukya princes of Guzerat, the Jain 
faith became that of the ruling dynasty; but this oc¬ 
curred at no very remote period. The Mohammedan 
Geographer Edrisi states that the king of Nehrmala *, 
the capital of Guzerat, worshipped Buddha; and we 
know from the writings of Hrmachahdra, that he was 
the apostle of the Jain faith in that kingdom—con¬ 
verting Kumar a Pala, the monarch of Guzerat, to 
his creed. This is also an occurrence of the twelfth 
century, or about 1174. The consequences of this 
conversion are still apparent in the abundant relics 
of the Jain faith, and the numbers by whom it is pro¬ 
fessed in M&rwar, Guzerat, and the upper part of the 
Malabar Coast. 


there reason to suspect that the buildings are much older than 
the inscriptions announce. The most ancient Mundir at that 
place is reckoned to be but fifty years old.”— Calcutta Magazine. 
December, 1827. 

[i. e. Analavata, see p. 304 Note, and Lassen, Ind. Alt., 
Ill, 546.] 
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On the Coromandel side of the Peninsula the Joins 
were introduced upon the downfall of the Bauddhas, 
in the reign of Amoghavarsha , king of Tondai Man- 
dalam, in the ninth century or, according to some 
traditions, in the eighth. Farther south, in Madura, 
the date of their introduction is not known, but they 
were in power in the eleventh century under Kuna 
Pandya. In this, and in the twelfth, they seem to 
have reached their highest prosperity, and from that 
period to have declined. Kuna Pandya became a 
Saiva. Vishnu Varddhana, Raja of Mysore, was con¬ 
verted from the Jain to the Vaishnava faith in the 
twelfth century, and about the same time the Linga- 
vant Saivas deposed and murdered Vuala, the Jain 
king of Kalyan*. The sect, however, continued to 
meet with partial countenance from the kings of Vi- 
jayanagar until a comparatively modern date. 

The conclusions founded on traditionary or histo¬ 
rical records are fully supported by the testimony of 
monuments and inscriptions—the latter of which are 
exceedingly numerous in the south and west of India. 
Most of these are very modern—none are earlier than 
the ninth century. An exception is said to exist in an 
inscription on a rock at BeTUgola, recording a grant 
of land by Chamunda Raya to the shrine of Gomati- 
syara, in the year 600 of the Kali age, meaning the 
Kali of the Jains, which began three years after the 
death of Varddhamana. This inscription, therefore, 


* [Lasstn, Ind. Alt., IV, 11911., 937 ff.J 







nit exists, was written about fifty or sixty years be¬ 
fore the Christian asra—but it is not clear that any 
such record is in existence, the fact resting on the 
oral testimony of the head Pontiff at Belligola : even, 
if it be legible on the face of the rock, it is of ques¬ 
tionable authenticity, as it is perfectly solitary, and 
no other document of like antiquity lias been met with. 

The Mackenzie Collection contains many hundred 
Jain inscriptions. Of these the oldest record grants 
made by the princes of Iiomchi *, a petty state in 
Mysore. None of them are older than the end of the 
ninth century. Similar grants, extending through the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries by the Vella la sov¬ 
ereigns of Mysore, are also numerous, whilst they 
continue with equal frequency to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, during the existence of the 
sovereignty of Vijayanagar. Again, at Abu, under 
the patronage of the Guzerat princes, we have a num¬ 
ber of Jain inscriptions, but the oldest of them bears 
date Samvat 1245 (A. 1). 1189)’; they multiply in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and are found as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth—and, finally, in 
Magadha, the scene of Varddhamana’s birth and 
apotheosis, the oldest inscriptions found date no further 
back than the beginning of the sixteenth century 2 . 


[See Journal R. As. Soc., III, 217, compared with Lassen, 
Ind. Alt., 1Y, 23s), Note.] 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 317. 

3 Dr. Hamilton’s Description of Jain Temples in Bebar. 
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From all credible testimony, therefore, it is impos¬ 
sible to avoid the inference that the Jains are a sect 
of comparatively recent institution, who first came 
into power and patronage about the eighth and ninth 
century: they probably existed before that date as a 
division of the Bauddhas, and owed their elevation to 
the suppression of that form of faith to which they 
contributed. This is positively asserted by the tradi¬ 
tions of the south in several instances: the Bauddhas 
of Kanchi were confuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest, 
and thereupon expelled the country *. Vara Pandya, 
of Madura, on becoming a Jain, is said to have per¬ 
secuted the Bauddhas, subjecting them to personal 
tortures, and banishing them from the country. In 
Guzerat Bauddha princes were succeeded by the Jains. 
There is every reason to be satisfied, therefore, that 
the total disappearance of the Bauddhas in India 
proper is connected with the influence ol the Jains, 
which may have commenced in the sixth or seventh 
centuries, and continued till the twelfth. 

The inveteracy prevalent between kindred schisms 
is a sufficient reason for any enmity felt by the Jains 
towards the Bauddhas, rather than towards the Brah- 
manical Hindus. There is, indeed, a political leaning 
to the latter, observable in their recognition of the 

Trans. It. A. S. , I, 525. l’o these may be added the inscriptions 
at Pars van dth , and a number of inscriptions a Gwalior, copies 
of which were sent to Mr. I baser, and which are all dated in 
the middle of the loth century. 

41 [Journal As. Soc. Bengal, VII, 122. Lassen, IV, 2i».] 





orthodox Pantheon, in the deference paid to the Vedas, 
and to the rites derivable from them, to the institution 
of castes, and to the employment of Brahmans as 
ministrant priests. They appear also to have adapted 
themselves to the prevailing form of Hinduism in dif¬ 
ferent places: thus at Abu several Jain inscriptions 
commence with invocations of Siva 1 , and in the De¬ 
khan an edict promulgated by Bukka Raya, of Vija- 
yanagar, declares there is no real difference between 
the Jams and Vaishhavas 2 3 . In some places the same 
temples are resorted to by Jains and Ramanujhga 
Vaishhavas, and, as observed by Mr. Colebrooke, a 
Jain on renouncing the heretical doctrines of his sect 
takes his place amongst the orthodox Hindus as a 
Kshatriya or Vaisya, which would not be the case 
with a convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu *. 
In the South of India, indeed, the Jains preserve the 
distinction of castes: in Upper India they profess to 
be of one caste, or Vaisyas. It is very clear, however, 
that admission to the Jain communion was originall y 
independent of caste 4 , and the partial adoption of it 

1 Major Delamaine notices that the mountain Girndr is equally 

sacred to Hindus as to Jains, and that an ancient temple of Maha- 
deva is erected there. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vol.IX, p.2T0 [Lassen, Ind.Alt.,IV, 174]. 

3 Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, I, 549. 

4 Mahavira himself was the son of a king, and should there¬ 
fore be a Kshatriya . His chief disciples, Ikdrabhuti, and the 
rest, were Brahmans . His especial attendant, Gosala, was an 
outcast, and his followers, of both sexes, were of every caste. 
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or pretension to it, is either a spontaneous or politic 
conformity to the strong feeling on the subject which 
prevails amongst all Hindus. 

These are the great outlines of the rise and progress 
of the sect as derivable from sources entitled to credit; 
but the Jains have amongst themselves records of 
sectarial value detailing the succession of different 
teachers, and the origin of various heresies. Some 
extracts from one of these attached to a copy of the 
Kalpa Sutra may be acceptable. 

The succession of teachers is always deduced from 
Mahavira, through his disciple Sudharma. Of the 
rest all but Gautama died before their Master, as has 
been observed above, and Gautama survived him but 
a month, which he spent in penance and fasting. Su¬ 
dharma, therefore, was the only one who remained 
competent to impart instruction. His pupil w r as Jam- 
bus v ami , the last of the KevaUs, or possessors of true 
wisdom: six teachers follow, termed Srutakevalis, or 
hearers of the first masters, and then seven others, Dasa- 
purvts, from having been taught the works so named'. 


1 The following are the names of the individuals alluded to 


in the text: 

Srutakevalis. 
Prabbava iSvdmi. 
Sayyambhadra Suri. 
Yasobhadra Suri. 
Sambkuli Vijaya Suri. 
Bhadrabdhu Suri. 
Sthulabhadra Suri. 


Dasapurvis. 
Arya Mahagiri Suri. 
Arya Suhasti Suri. 
Arya Susthita Suri. 
Indradima Suri. 
Dima Suri. 

Sinhagiri Suri. 
Vajrasvami Suri. 





rhese are common to all the lists when correct. In 
the Belligola list they are omitted, and the successor 
of J ambus v a mi is there named Verasina, who may 
have been, as Mr. Colebrooke remarks, a hundred 
degrees removed. The lists, subsequently, vary ac¬ 
cording to the particular line of descent to which 
they belong. 

Ot these persons the second Srutakevali is reputed 
to be the author of the Dasavaikalikd, one of the 
standard works of the sect. Suhastt, the second Dasa- 
purvi, was the preceptor of Samrrati Raja, and the 
third, Susthita , founded the Rote gachcha, or tribe. 
Vajrasvami, the last, established a particular division 
called the Vajra Sakha. 

Of the succeeding teachers, or Suris, the title borne 
by the spiritual preceptors of the Jains, Chandrasurt, 
the second, is the founder of the family of that name, 
eight hundred and nine years, it is said, after the 
emancipation of Mahayira. In his time, it is stated, 
the Digambaras arose; but we have seen that they 
were at least cotemporary with Mahavira. 

The 38th on the list, from Mahavira inclusive, 
Udyotana Suri, first classed the Jains under eighty- 
nine Gachchas. The 40th Jinesvari who lived A. D. 
1024, founded the Kliartara family * 1 . With the 44fh, 

[A few variations occur in Hemachandra's Abhidh.. si. 33 and 
34, and in the list of Sthaviras, translated by *T. Stevenson. See 
the Kalpa Sutra and Nava Tatva, p. 100 f.] 

1 Major Too gives a somewhat different account of the origin 
of this tribe. Khartra, he says, means true, an epithet of dis- 
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Jin'ad att A , originated the Osteal family, and the 
Madhyakhartara branch: he was a teacher of great 
celebrity, and impressions of his feet in plaster or on 
stone are preserved in some temples, as at Bhelupur 
in Benares; he lived in 1148. Other divisions, either 
of a religious or civil nature, are attributed to various 
teachers, as the Chitrabala Gachcha to Jinapati Suri, 
in A. D. 1149; the Anchalika doctrine to Jinesvara 
in 11 GO; the Laghu Khartara family to Jjnachandra 
in 1265; another Jinachandra, the 61st in the list, 
was cotemporary with Akbar. The list closes with 
the 70th Jin a, Harsha Suri, with whom, or his pu¬ 
pils, several works originated in the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century * 1 . 

Admitting this record to have been carefully pre¬ 
served, we have seventy-one persons from Mahavira, 
to whom a period of less than fourteen centuries can 
scarcely be assigned, and whose series would, there¬ 
fore, have begun in the third century. It is not at all 
unlikely that such was the case, but no positive con- 




tinotion which was bestowed by that great supporter of the 
Buddhists or Jains, Sidraj, King of Anlialvdra Pattan, on one 
of the branches (Gachch) in a grand religious disputation at the 
capital, in the eleventh century. The accounts are by no means 
incompatible, and my authority represents Jinesvari victorious in 
a controversy. 

1 Hkmach ANOKA, at the end of the Mahavira Charitra, after 
stating that VajRAsvAmi founded the Vajrasakha, which was 
established in the Chandra Gachcha , gives the teachers of that 
family down to himself, Yasobhadra, Pramtmna, Visvasena, 
Devachandra, and Hemachandra. 
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elusion can bo drawn from a single document of this 
nature: a comparison with other lists is necessary, 
to determine the weight to be attached to it as an 
authority. 

The Jams are divided into two principal divisions, 
Digambaras and Svetambaras ; the former of which 
appears to have the best pretensions to antiquity, and 
to have been most widely diffused 1 . The discrimi¬ 
nating difference is implied in these terms, the former 
meaning the Sky-clad, that is, naked, and the latter 
the white-robed, the teachers being so dressed. In 
the present day, however, the Digambara ascetics do 
not go naked, but wear coloured garments; they con¬ 
fine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals, 
throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the 
food given them by their disciples: the points of dif¬ 
ference between the two sects are far from restricted 
to that of dress, and comprehend a list of no fewer 
than seven hundred, of which eighty-four are re¬ 
garded as of infinite importance: a few of these may 
be here noticed. 

The Svetambaras decorate the images of the Tir- 
thankaras with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras 


' All ihe Dakhini Jains appear to belong to the. Digambara 
division. So it is said do the majority of the Jains in Western 
India. In the early philosophical writings of the Hindus the 
Jains are usually termed Digambaras, or Nagnas, naked. The 
term Jain rarely occurs, and Sveldmbara still more rarely if 
ever, as observed in the text; also Vardijamana, practically at 
least, was a Digambara. 

22 * 
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of gold and jewels: the Digambciras leave then- images 
without the foreign aid of ornament. 

The Svetambaras assert that there are twelve 
heavens, and sixty-four Indr as : the Digambaras main¬ 
tain that there are sixteen heavens, and one hundred 
Olympian monarchs. 

The Svetambaras permit their Gurus to eat out ot 
vessels: the Digambaras receive the food in their 
open hands from their disciples. 

The Svetambaras consider the accompaniments ol 
the brush, waterpot, &c., as essential to the cha¬ 
racter of an ascetic: the Digambaras deny their im¬ 
portance. 

The Svetambaras assert that the Angas, or scrip¬ 
tures, are the work of the immediate disciples of the 
Tirthankaras: the Digambaras, with more reason, 
maintain that the leading authorities of the Jain re¬ 
ligion are the composition of subsequent teachers or 
Acharyas. 

The advantage gained by the Digambaras in the 
last debateable matter, they lose, it is to be appre¬ 
hended, in the next, when they assert that no woman 
can obtain Nirvcin, in opposition to the more gallant 
doctrine of their rivals, which admits the fair sex to 
the enjoyment of final annihilation. 

These will be sufficient specimens of the causes of 
disagreement that divide the Jainas into two leading 
branches, whose mutual animosity is, as usual, of an 
intensity very disproportionate to the sources from 
whence it springs. 


OF THE HINDUS. 



Besides these two great divisions, several minor 
sects are particularised as existing amongst the Jains. 
They appear, however, to be of no importance, as it 
has been found impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
account of the heresies they have adopted, or of their 
origin and present condition. Schism was contempo¬ 
rary even with Mahavira, and his son-in-law, Jamali, 
founded a dissentient order. His follower, G-osala, 
was also the institutor of a sect, and an impostor into 
the bargain, pretending to be the twenty-fourth Tir- 
thankara. Va.teabanda, the pupil of a very celebrated 
Digambara teacher, Kunda Kind Achaeya, founded 
the Dravida sect, according to some in the fifth, and 
to the others, in the seventh century. Vajrasvamt 
instituted the Mahdnisitha sect, and Jinendra Suri 
founded the Lampaka sect, by which images were 
discarded. The sects now most often heard of, al¬ 
though little known, are the Mid a Sanghis, who use 
brushes of peacock’s feathers, wear red garments,'and 
receive alms in their hands: the Kdsh'ta Sanghis, who 
make their images of wood and employ brushes of the 
tail of the Yak : the Ter ah Panthis and Bis Panthis, or 
followers of thirteen and of twenty, said sometimes to 
refer to the number of objects which are most essen¬ 
tial to salvation, and at others, explained by a legend 
of the foundation of the heresy by a number of per¬ 
sons, such as the denomination implies. Both these 
are said to deny the supremacy of a Guru, to dispense 
with the ministration of a Brahman, and to present 
no perfumes, flowers, nor fruits to the images of the 



iirthanknras 1 . The Bhishaha Panthis carry their 
aversion to external emblems still farther, and discard 
the use of images altogether. The Duncliyas and 
Samvegis are religious orders: the former affect ri¬ 
gorous adherence to the moral code, but disregard all 
set forms of prayer or praise, and all modes of ex¬ 
ternal worship: the Samvegis follow the usual prac¬ 
tices, but subsist upon alms, accepting no more than 
is indispensable for present wants. 

The whole of the Jains are again distinguished into 
clerical and lay, or into Tatis and Srdvakas : the 
former lead a religious life, subsisting upon the alms 
supplied by the latter. According to the greater or 
less degree of sanctity to which they pretend are their 
seeming purity and outward precision, shewn espe¬ 
cially in their care of animal life: they carry a brush 
to sweep the ground before they tread upon it; never 
eat nor drink in the dark, lest they should inadver¬ 
tently swallow an insect, and sometimes wear a thin 
cloth over their mouths lest their breath should de¬ 
molish some of the atomic ephemera that frolic in the 
sun-beams; they wear their hair cut short, strictly 
they should pluck it out by the roots; they profess 
continence and poverty, and pretend to observe fre¬ 
quent fasts and exercise profound abstraction. Some 
of them may be simple enthusiasts; many of them, 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they 


1 The Bis Panthis are said to be, in fact, the orthodox 
Digumbaras, of whom the Ter ah Panthis are a dissenting branch. 
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'enjoy all over India as skilful magicians is not very 
favourable to their general character: they are, in 
fact, not unfrequently Charlatans pretending to skill 
in palmistry and necromancy, dealing in empirical 
therapeutics, and dabbling in chemical, or rather al¬ 
chemical manipulations. Some of them are less dis¬ 
reputably engaged in traffic, and they are often the 
proprietors of Maths and temples, and derive a very 
comfortable support from 'the offerings presented by 
the secular votaries of Jina. The Yatis, as above re¬ 
marked, never officiate as priests in the temples, the 
ceremonies being conducted by a member of the or¬ 
thodox priesthood, a Brahman, duly trained for the 
purpose. The Yatis are sometimes collected in Maths 
called by them Posdlas, and even when abroad in the 
world, they acknowledge a sort of obedience to the 
head of the Posdla of which they were once members. 

The secular members of the Jaina religion, or Srd- 
vakas , follow the usual practices of the other Hindus, 
but give alms only to the Yatis, and present offerings 
and pay homage only to the Tirthankaras’, the present 
worship, indeed, is almost restricted to the two last 
of these personages, to Paksvanath , as commonly 
named Pdrisndth, the twenty-third, and to Varddha- 
mana or Mahavira Svami, the twenty-fourth Tirthan- 
kara of the present age. The temples of these divi¬ 
nities are, in general, much handsomer buildings than 
those of the orthodox Hindus: they consist of a square 
or oblong room, large enough to admit a tolerably 
numerous assemblage, surrounded by an open portico: 
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one side is a sort of altar-piece of several stages; 
on the centre of the upper tier sits the chief deity of 
the temple supported by two other Arhats, whilst the 
rest, or a portion of them, are ranged upon the inferior 
tiers: the steeple is also distinguishable from that of 
other temples, being formed of departments, which' 
are intended, apparently, to represent leaves, and 
surmounted by a pole resembling a flag-staff termi¬ 
nating in a gilt knob: there are several of these temples 
in the chief cities along the Ganges, and no fewer than 
a dozen in Murshiddbdd, to which the circumstance 
of the Set family being of the Jama persuasion at¬ 
tracted a number of fellow worshippers. In Calcutta 
there are four temples, two belonging to each sect. 
In Behar are the temples of Parish ath and the Pd- 
dukas , or feet of Varddhamaka, and Vasupujya. 
Benares possesses several temples, one of which, in 
the suburb, called Belupura, is honoured as the birth¬ 
place of Parsvanath. The shrine comprises two 
temples, one belonging to the Svetambaras, and one 
to the Digambaras. A temple of some size and cele¬ 
brity occurs at Maiwpuri, in theDoab, and most of 
the towns in that direction present Jain spires. The 
chief temples, however, are to the westward, and 
especially at Jay pur. The whole of Mewdr and Mdrwdr 
is strewed with remains of the sacred edifices of this sect. 

The Jains of the South of India,>as has been ob¬ 


served, are divided into castes: this is not the case in 
Upper Hindustan, where they are all of one caste, or, 
which is the same thing, of none. They are neverthe¬ 
less equally tenacious of similar distinctions, and not 
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y refuse to mix with other classes, but recognise 
a number of orders amongst themselves, between 
which no intermarriages can take place, and many of 
whom cannot eat together. This classification is the 
Gachchcc or Got, the family or race, which has been 
substituted for the Varna , the Jati. or caste. Of these 
Gachchas, or family divisions, they admit eighty-fou 


c* 1 


Khandewdl. 

Gahakhanduja . 

Markeya. 

Porivdl. 

Chordiya . 

Moiwal. 

Agarwal. 

BhungerhvdL 

Svetwal. 

Jaiswdl. 

Brahmatd . 

Chakkichap. 

Barihiya. 

Bedvja. 

Khandarya. 

GoldL 

Bdliariya. 

Narischya. 

Gajapurvi . 

Goguwal. 

Bimongai. 

SrimaL 

Anddlvja. 

Vikriya. 

Vanswd/y or Oswal. 

Gogayya. 

Vidyavya. 

Poncdr. 

Mahdaluja. 

Bersari. 

Palliivdl. 

Pancham . 

Astaki. 

JJanderwdl. 

Somavansibogar. 

Ashtadhdr. 

Ilium drgujardti. 

Chahirtba . 

Pdwardbhi. 

Baramora. 

Hardar . 

JDhakkachdla . 

Kharawa. 

Dhaktlia. 

Bogosri. 

Labechu. 

Vaisya. 

Naraya. 

Khandoya. 

Ndgdhdr . 

Korghariya. 

Kathnora. 

Por. 

Bamariya. 

Kabliya. 

Surendra. 

Seksantanya. 

Kapola . 

Kadaya. 

Andiidi. 

Nadila. 

Kdhari . 

Ndgora. 

Natila . 

Soiiiya . 

Tattora . 

Moihiya. 

Soidiluya. 

Pdkhastya. 

Tattora . 

Rdjiyci. 

Sachhora. 

Bdgerwdl. 

Maya. 

Jannora . 

JIarsola. 

Kammeha . 

±s emit dr a. 

Sriguru. 

Bharujela. 

Gandoriya . 

Jolura. 

Gangarda. 

Dhawaljoti. 
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and these again appear to comprehend a variety of 
subdivisions: some of the Gachchas comprehend a 
portion of Sri Vaishnavas, between which sect and 
the Jains in Upper India a singular alliance seems 
sometimes to prevail. 

The condition of Jaina worship may be inferred 
from the above notices of its temples. Its professors 
are to be found in every province of Hindustan, col¬ 
lected chiefly in towns, where, as merchants and 
bankers, they usually form a very opulent portion of 
the community. In Calcutta there are said to be five 
hundred families; but they are much more numerous 
at Murshidabad. In Behar they have been estimated 
at between three and four hundred families. They 
are in some numbers in Benares, but become more 
numerous ascending the Dodb. It is, however, to the 
westward that they abound: the provinces of Mewar 
and Mar war being apparently the cradle of the sect * 1 . 
They are also numerous in Guzerat, in the upper part 
of the Malabar coast, and are scattered throughout 


Some of these are well known, but many of the others are 
never met with. The list was furnished by a respectable Yati — 
but how far it is throughout genuine, I cannot pretend to say. 
It omits several Gachchas of celebrity, particularly the Chandra 
and Khartara. 

1 According to Major Tod, the Pontiff of the Kharatra Gachcha 
has eleven thousand clerical disciples scattered over India, and 
the single community of Oswal numbers one hundred thousand 
families. In the West oi India, the officers of the state and re¬ 
venue, the bankers, the civil magistrates, and the heads of cor¬ 
porations, are mostly Jam*, Frans. R. As. Soc., Vol, II, 1, p.263. 
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e Peninsula. They form, in fact, a very large and, 
from their wealth and influence, a most important di¬ 
vision of the population of India. 


BABA LALIS. 

The followers of Baba Lal are sometimes included 
amongst the Vaishnava sects, and the classification is 
warranted by the outward seeming of these sectaries, 
who streak the forehead with Gopichandana, and 
profess a veneration for Rama: in reality, however, 
they adore but one God, dispensing with all forms of 
worship, and directing their devotion by rules and 
objects derived from a medely of Vedanta and Ssufi 
tenets. 

Baba Lai. was a Kshatriya, born in Mdlvd, about 
the reign of Jeijangir: he early adopted a religious 
life under the tuition of Chetana Svami, whose fitness 
as a teacher had been miraculously proved. This 
person soliciting alms of Baba Lal received some raw 
grain, and wood to dress it with: lighting the wood, 
he confined the fire between his feet, and supported 
the vessel in which he boiled the grain upon his in¬ 
steps. Baba Lal immediately prostrated himself be¬ 
fore him as his Guru, and receiving from him a grain 
of the boiled rice to eat, the system of the universe 
became immediately unfolded to his comprehension. 
He followed Chetana to Lahore, whence being dis¬ 
patched to Dwaraka by his Guru, to pi’oeure some 
of the earth called Gopichandana, he effected his mis¬ 
sion in less than an hour: this miraculous rapidity, 
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the distance being some hundred miles, attesting his 
proficiency, he was dismissed by his Guru, in order 
to become a teacher. He settled at Dchanpur, near 
Sir hind, where he erected a Math, comprehending a 
handsome temple, and where he initiated a number of 
persons in the articles of his faith. 

Amongst the individuals attracted by the doctrines 
of Baba Lai. , was the liberal-minded and unfortunate 
Dara Shl t koh: he summoned the sage to his presence 
to be instructed in his tenets, and the result of seven 
interviews was committed to writing, in the form of 
a dialogue between the Prince and the Fir, by two 
literary Hindus attached to the Prince’s train, one 
Yadu Das, a Ksliatriya, and the other Raichand 
Brahman, the latter the Mirmunshi; the interview 
took place in the garden of Jaffar. Khan Saduh, in 
the 21st year of Shah Jehan’s reign, or 1649: the 
work is entitled Nadir un nikat, and is written, as 
the name implies, in the Persian language. Some mis¬ 
cellaneous extracts from it may not be unacceptable, 
as they may not only explain the tenets of Baba Lal, 
and something of the Vedanta and Ssufi doctrines, 
but may illustrate better than any description the 
notions generally prevailing of the duties of a religious 
and mendicant life. The interrogator is the Prince, 
Baba Lal himself the respondent. 


What is the passion of a Fakir? — Knowledge of God. 

What is the power of an Ascetic?—Impotence. 

What is Wisdom?—Devotion of the heart to the Heart’s Lord. 
How ate the hands of a Fakir employed?—To cover his tars. 
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Where are his feet?—Hidden, but not hampered by his garments. 

What best becomes him? — Vigilance night and day. 

In what should he be unapt? — Immoderate diet. 

In what should he repose? — In a corner, seclusion from 
mankind, and meditation on the only True. 

What is his dwelling? — God's creatures. 

His Kingdom?—God. 

What are the lights of his mansion? — The Sun and Moon. 

What is his couch? —The Earth. 

What is his indispensable observance?—Praise and glorification 
of the Cherisher of all things, and the needer of none. 

What is suitable for a Fakir?— La, none; as La Allah, &c. 
there is no God but God. 

How passes the existence of a Fakir?—Without desire, with¬ 
out restraint, without property. 

What are the duties of a Fakir? — Poverty and faith. 

Which is the best religion? — Verse, “The Creed of the lover 
differs from other Creeds. God is the faith and creed of those 
who love him, but to do good is best for the. follower of every 
faith.” Again, as Hafiz says: 

The object of all religions is alike, 

All men seek their beloved,— 

What is the difference between prudent and wild? 

Ail the world is love’s dwelling, 

Why talk of a Mosque or a Church? 

With whom should the Fakir cultivate intimacy? —With the 
Lord of loveliness. 

To whom should he be a stranger?—To covetousness, anger, 
envy, falsehood, and malice. 

Should he wear garments or go naked?—The loins should be 
covered by those who are in their senses; nudity is excusable in 
those who are insane. The love of God does not depend upon 
a cap or a coat. 

How should a Fakir conduct himself? — He should perform 
what he promises, and not promise what he cannot perform. 

Should evil he done to evil doers? — The Fakir is to do evil 
to none, he is to consider good and ill alike, so Hafiz says: 
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“The repose of the two worlds depends upon two rules, kindness 
to friends and gentleness to foes.” 

What is the nature of the Takta (the pillow or abbacy?)—To 
commence with a seat upon it is improper, and at all times an 
erratic life is preferable; when the body is weakened by age or 
sickness, the Fakir may then repose upon his pillow: so situated, 
he should welcome every Fakir as his guest, and consider noth¬ 
ing but God to be his own. 

Is it necessary for a Fakir to withdraw from the world? — 
It is prudent, but not necessary: the man in society who fixes 
his heart on God is a Fakir , and the Fakir who takes an interest 
in the concerns of men is a man of the world, so Matjlana Rumi 
observes: “What is the world? forgetfulness of God, not clothes, 
nor wealth, nor wife, nor offspring.” 

What is the difference between nature and created things? — 
Some compare them to the seed and the tree. The seed and the 
tree are equivalent though related; although the same in sub¬ 
stance , they are not necessarily co-existent nor co-relative. They 
may be also compared to the waves and the sea; the first cannot 
be without the second, but the sea may be without waves, wind 
is necessary to their product: so, although nature and created 
things are of one essence, yet the evolution of the latter from 
the former requires the interference of an evolving cause, or the 
interposition of a Creator. 

Are the soul, life, and body merely shadows? — The soul is 
of the same nature as God, and one of the many properties of 
universal life, like the sea, and a drop of water; when the latter 
joins the former, it also is sea. 

How do the Paramatmd (supreme soul) and Jivdtmd (living 
soul) differ? — They do not differ, and pleasure and pain ascri- 
bable to the latter arises from its imprisonment in the body: the 
water of the Ganges is the same 'whether it run in the river’s 
bed or be shut up in a decanter. 

What difference should that occasion?—Great: a drop of wine 
added to the water in the decanter will impart its flavor to the 
whole, but it would be lost in the river. The Paramatmd , there¬ 
fore, is beyond accident, but the Jivdtmd is afflicted by sense 
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and passion. Water cast loosely on a fire will extinguish the 
fire; put that water over the fire in a boiler, and the fire will 
evaporise the water, so the body being the confining caldron, 
and passion the fire, the soul, which is compared to the water, 
is dispersed abroad;—the one great supreme soul is incapable of 
these properties, and happiness is therefore only obtained in re¬ 
union with it, when the dispersed and individualized portions 
combine again with it, as the ‘drops of water with the parent 
stream; hence, although God needs not the service of his slave, 
yet the slave should remember that he is separated from God by 
the body alone, and may exclaim perpetually: Blessed be the 
moment when I shall lift the veil from off that face. The veil 
of the face of my beloved is the dust of my body. 

What are the feelings of the perfect Fakir ? — They have not 
been, they are not to be, described, as it is said: a person asked 
me what are the sensations of a lover? I replied, when you are 
a lover, you will know. 


PR AN NATHIS. 

These are also called Dhamis: they owe their origin 
to Pran Nath, a Kshatriya, who being versed in Mo¬ 
hammedan learning, as well as in his own, attempted 
to reconcile the two religions: with this view he com¬ 
posed a work called the Mahitariyal, in which texts 
from the Korun, and the Vedas are brought together, 
and shewn not to be essentially different. Pran Nath 
flourished about the latter part of Auraxgzeis's reign, 
and is said to have acquired great influence with 
Chattrasac, Baja of Bundelkhand, by effecting the 
discovery of a diamond mine. Bundelkhand is the 
chief seat of his followers, and in Putina is a building 
consecrated to the use of the sect, in one apartment 
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of which, on a table covered with gold cloth, lies the 
volume of the founder. 

As a test of the disciple’s consent to the real iden¬ 
tity of the essence of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
creeds, the ceremony of initiation consists of eating- 
in the society of members of both communions: with 
this exception, and the admission of the general prin¬ 
ciple, it does not appear that the two classes confound 
their civil or even religious distinctions: they continue 
to observe the practices and ritual of their forefathers, 
whether Musalman or Hindu, and the union, beyond 
that of community of eating, is no more than any 
rational individual of either sect is fully prepared for, 
or the admission, that the God of both, and of all 
religions, is one and the same. 


SADIIS. 

A full account of this sect of Hindu Unitarians, by 
the Reverend Mr. Fisher, was published in the Mis¬ 
sionary Intelligencer some years ago, and some further 
notice of them is inserted in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society 1 , by Mr. Thant. They are dis¬ 
tinguished from other Hindus by professing the ado¬ 
ration of one Creator, and by personal and moral ob¬ 
servances which entitle them, in their own estimation, 
to the appellation of Sadhs, SadJius , Pure or Puritans. 

The Sadhs are found chiefly in the upper part of 
the Dodb, from Farukhdbad to beyond Dehli. In the 
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former they occupy a suburb called Sddhivdra, and 
are more numerous there than in any other town; 
their numbers are estimated at two thousand. There 
are said to be some at Mirzapore', and a few more to 
the South; their numbers, however, are limited, and 
they are chiefly from the lower classes. 

The sect originated in the year of Vikramaditya 
1714 (A. D. 1658). according to Mr. Trant, with a 
person named Birbhan , who received a miraculous 
communication from one Udaya Das, and in conse¬ 
quence taught the Sdclh doctrines. Mr. Fisher calls 
Birbhan the disciple of Jogi Das, who commanding 
a body of troops in the service of the Raja of Dholpur 
was left as slain on the field of battle, but restored to 
life by a stranger in the guise of a mendicant, who 
carried him to a mountain, taught him the tenets of 
the faith, and having bestowed upon him the power 
of working miracles sent him to disseminate his doc¬ 
trines. These circumstances are rather obscui’ely al¬ 
luded to in the original authorities consulted on the 
present occasion, but they agree with the above in 
considering Birbhan an inhabitant of Brijhasir, near 
Ndrnaul , in the province of Dehli, as the founder of 
the sect, at the date above mentioned. Birbhan receive* 1 
his knowledge from the Sat Guru, the pure teacher, 
also called Uda ka Das, the servant of the one God, 
and particularly described as the Malek kd Hukrn, 
the order of the Creator, the personified word of God. 

The doctrines taught by the super-human instructor 
of Birbhan were communicated in Sabdas and Sakhis, 
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detached Hindi stanzas like those of Kabir. They are 
collected into manuals, and read at the religious 
meetings of the Sadhs: their substance is collected 
into a tract entitled Adi Upades, first precepts, in 
which the whole code is arranged under the following 
twelve Hukms, or Commandments. 


1. Acknowledge but one God who made and can destroy you, 
to whom there is none superior, and to whom alone therefore is 
worship due, not to earth, nor stone, nor metal, nor wood, nor 
trees, nor any created thing. There is but one Lord, and the 
word of the Lord. He who meditates on falsehoods, practices 
falsehood, and commits sin, and he who commits sin falls into 
Hell. 

2. Be modest and humble, set not your affections on the 
world, adhere faithfully to your creed, and avoid intercourse 
with all not of the same faith, eat not of a stranger’s bread. 

3. Never lie nor speak ill at any time to, or of any thing, of 
earth or water, of trees or animals. Let the tongue be employed 
in the praise of God. Never steal, nor wealth, nor land, nor 
beasts, nor pasture: distinguish your own from another’s pro¬ 
perty, and be coutent with what you possess. Never imagine 
evil. Let not your eyes rest on improper objects, nor men, nor 
women, nor dances, nor shows. 

4. Listen not to evil discourse, nor to any thing but the 
praises of the Creator, nor to tales, nor gossip, nor calumny, 
nor music, nor singing, except hymns; but then the only musical 
accompaniment must be in the mind. 

5. Never covet any thing, either of body or wealth: take not 
of another. God is the giver of all things, as your trust is in 
him so shall you receive. 

G. When asked what you are, declare yourself a Sddh , speak 
not of caste, engage not in controversy, hold firm your faith, 
put not your hope in men. 

7. Wear white garments, use no pigments, nor collyrium, 
nor dentifrice, nor Menhdi, nor mark your person, nor your 
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forehead with sectarial distinctions, nor wear chaplets, or rosaries, 
or jewels. 

8. Never eat nor drink intoxicating substances, nor chew 
pdiiy nor smell perfumes, nor smoke tobacco, nor chew nor smell 
opium, hold not up your hands, bow not down your head in 
the presence of idols or of men. 

9. Take no life away, nor offer personal violence, nor give 
damnatory evidence, nor seize any thing by force. 

10. Let a man wed one wife, and a woman one husband, let 
not a man eat of a woman’s leavings, but a woman may of a 
man’s, as may be the custom. Let the woman be obedient to 
the man. 

11. Assume not the garb of a mendicant, nor solicit alms, 
nor accept gifts. Have no dread of necromancy, neither have 
recourse to it. Know before you confide. The meetings of the 
Pious are the only places of pilgrimage, but understand who are 
the Pious before you so salute them. 

12. Let not a Sddh be superstitious as to days, or to luna¬ 
tions, or to months, or the cries or appearances of birds or ani¬ 
mals; let him seek only the will of the Lord. 


These injunctions are repeated in a variety of forms, 
but the purport is the same, and they comprise the 
essence of the Sddh doctrine which is evidently de¬ 
rived from the unitarianism of Kabi'r, Nanak, and 
similar writers, with a slight graft from the principles 
of Christianity. In their notions of the constitution of 
the universe, in the real, although temporary exis¬ 
tence of inferior deities and their incarnations, and in 
the ultimate object of all devotion, liberation from life 
on earth, or Mukti, the Sddhs do not differ from 
other Hindus. 

The Sddhs have no temples, but assemble at stated. 

periods in houses, or courts adjoining set apart for 
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this purpose. According to Mr. Fisher, their meetings 
are held every full moon, when men and women col¬ 
lect at an early hour, all bringing such food as they 
are able, the day is spent in miscellaneous conversa¬ 
tion , or in the discussion of matters of common inter¬ 
est. In the evening they eat and drink together, and 
the night is passed in the recitation of the stanzas at¬ 
tributed to Birbhan, or his preceptor, and the poems 
of Dadu, Nanak, or Kabir. 

From the term they apply to the deity, Satnam, 
the true name, the Sddhs are also called Satnamis; 
but this appellation more especially indicates a dif¬ 
ferent, although kindred, sect. 

SATNAMIS. 

These profess to adore the true name alone, the 
one God, the cause and creator of all things, Nirgun, 
or void of sensible qualities, without beginning or end. 

They borrow, however, their notions of creation 
from the Vedanta philosophy, or rather from the 
modified form in which it is adapted to vulgar appre¬ 
hension. Worldly existence is illusion, or the work 
of Maya, the primitive character of Bhavani, the wife 
of Siva. They recognise accordingly the whole Hindu 
Pantheon— and, although they profess to worship but 
one God, pay reverence to what they consider mani¬ 
festations of his nature visible in the Avatars, parti¬ 
cularly Rama and Krishna. 

Unlike the Sddhs also, they use distinctive marks, 
and wear a double string of silk bound round the 
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right wrist. Frontal lines are not invariably employed, 
but some make a perpendicular streak with ashes of 
a burnt offering made to Hanuman. 

Their moral code is something like that of all Hindu 
quietists, and enjoins indifference to the world, its 
pleasures or its pains, implicit devotion to the spiritual 
guide, clemency and gentleness, rigid adherence to 
truth, the discharge of all ordinary, social, or religious 
obligations, and the hope of final absorption into the 
one spirit which pervades all things. 

There is little or no difference therefore in essentials 
between the Satnamis and some of the Vaishnava 
Unitarians, but they regard themselves as a separate 
body, and have their own founder Jagjivan Das. He 
was a Kshatriya by birth, and continued in the state 
of Grihaslha, or house-holder, through life: he was a 
native of Oxide, and his Samcidh, or shrine, is shewn 
at Katwa, a "place between Lucknow and Ajudhyd. 
He wrote several tracts, as the Jndn Prakas, Mahd- 
pralaya, and Prathama Granther, they are in Hindi 
couplets; the first is dated in Samvat 1817, or A. D. 
1761, the last is in the form of a dialogue between 
Siva and Parvati. The following is from the Mahd- 
pralaya. 

“The pure man lives amidst all, but away from all: 
his affections are engaged by nothing: what he may 
know he knows, but he makes no enquiry: he neither 
goes nor comes, neither learns nor teaches, neither 
cries nor sighs, but discusses himself with himself. 
There is neither pleasure nor pain, neither clemency 
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nor wrath, neither fool nor sage to him. Jag.u'vandas 
asks, does any one know a man so exempt from in¬ 
firmity who lives apart from mankind and indulges 
not in idle speech?” 


SIVA NARAYANIS. 

This is another sect professing the worship of one 
God, of whom no attributes are predicated. Their 
unitarianism is more unqualified than that of either 
of the preceding, as they offer no worship, pay no 
regard whatever to any of the objects of Hindu or 
Mohammedan veneration. They also differ from all 
in admitting proselytes alike from Hindus or Moham¬ 
medans, and the sect comprises even professed 
Christians from the lower classes of the mixed po¬ 
pulation. 

Admission into the sect is not a matter of much 
ceremony, and a Guru, or spiritual guide, is not re¬ 
quisite; a few Siva Narayanis assemble at the requi¬ 
sition of a novice, place one of their text books in the 
midst of them, on which betel and sweetmeats have 
previously been arranged. After a while these are 
distributed amongst the party, a few passages are 
read from the book, and the sect has acquired a new 
member. 

Truth, temperance, and mercy are the cardinal 
virtues of this sect, as well as of the Sddhs ; polygamy 
is prohibited, and sectarial marks are not used: con¬ 
formity to the external observances of the Hindus or 
Mohammedans, independently of religious rites, is 
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recommended, but latitude of practice is not unfre¬ 
quent; and the Siva Ndrayahis, of the lower orders, 
are occasionally addicted to strong potations. 

The sect derives its appellation from that of its 
founder Sivanarayan, a Rajput, of the Nerivana 
tribe, a native of Clianddvan, a village near Ghdzipur : 
he flourished in the reign of Mohammed Shah, and 
one of his works is dated Samvat, 1791, or A. D. 1735. 
He was a voluminous writer in the inculcation of his 
doctrines, and eleven books, in Hindi verse, are 
ascribed to him. They are entitled: Lao or Lava 
Granth, Sdntvilas, Vajan Granth, Santsundara, Guru- 
nyds, Sdntdchdri, Sdntopadesa, Sabddvali, Sdntpar- 
vdna, Sdntmahima, Sants agar. 

There is also a twelfth, the Seal of the whole, but 
it has not yet been divulged, remaining in the exclu¬ 
sive charge of the head of the sect. This person re¬ 
sides at Balsande, in the Ghdzipur district, where 

there is a college and establishment. 

/ # 

The Sivandrdyanis are mostly Rajputs , and many 
are Sipdhis : many of the Up-country Bearers also be¬ 
long to the sect. The members are said to be nu¬ 
merous about Ghdzipur, and some are to be met with 
in Calcutta. 


SUNYAVADIS. 

The last sect which it has been propose to noticed 
is one of which the doctrines are atheistical. There 
is no novelty in this creed, as it was that of the Chdr- 
vdkas and Nastikas , and is, to a great extent, that 
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of the Bauddhas and Jains; but an attempt lias been 
recently made to give it a more comprehensive and 
universal character, and to bring it within the reach 
of popular attraction. 

A distinguished Patron of the Sunyavddis was Da- 
yaram, the Raja of Hair as, when that fortress was 
destroyed by the Marquis of Hastings. Under his 
encouragement a work in Hindi verse was composed 
by Bakhtavar, a religious mendicant, entitled the 
Sunisdr, the essence of emptiness, the purport of 
which is to shew that all notions of man and God are 
fallacies, and that nothing is. A few passages from 
this book will convey an idea of the tenets of the sect. 

“Whatever I behold is Vacuity. Theism and 
Atheism— Maya and Brahm —all is false, all is error; 
the globe itself, and the egg of Brahma, the seven 
Dwipas and nine Iihandas, heaven and earth, the sun 
and moon, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Kurma and 
Sesha, the Guru and his pupil, the individual and 
the species, the temple and the god, the observance 
of ceremonial rites, and the muttering of prayers, all 
is emptiness. Speech, hearing and discussion are 
emptiness, and substance itself is no more.” 

“Let every one meditate upon himself, nor make 
known his self-communion to another; let him be the 
worshipper and the worship, nor talk of a difference 
between this and that; look into yourself and not into 
another, for in yourself that other will be found. 
There is no other but myself, and I talk of another 
from ignorance. In the same way as I see my face in 
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a glass I see myself in others; but it is error to think 
that what I see is not my face, but that of another— 
whatever you see is but yourself, and father and 
mother are non - entities; you are the infant and the 
old man, the wise man and the fool, the male and the 
female: it is you who are drowned in the stream, you 
who pass over, you are the killer, and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, you are the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep, and you 
wake, you dance for yourself and sing for yourself. 
You are the sensualist and the ascetic, the sick man 
and the strong. In short, whatever you see, that is 
you, as bubbles, surf, and billows are all but water.” 

“When we are visited in sleep by visions, we think 
in our sleep that those visions are realities—we wake, 
and find them falsehoods, and they leave not a wreck 
behind. One man in his sleep receives some informa¬ 
tion , and he goes and tells it to his neighbour: from 
such idle narrations what benefit is obtained? what 
will be left to us When we have been winnowing chaff?” 

“I meditate upon the Suni Doctrine alone, and 
know neither virtue nor vice—many have been the 
princes of the earth, and nothing did they bring and 
nothing took they away; the good name of the liberal 
survived him, and disrepute covered the niggard with 
its shadow. So let men speak good words, that none 
may speak ill of them afterwards. Take hiring the 
few days of your life what the world offers you. En¬ 
joy your own share, and give some of it to others: 
without liberality, who shall acquire reputation? Give 
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evei* after your means, such is the established rule. 
To some give money, to some respect, to some kind 
words, and to some delight. Do good to all the world? 
that all the world may speak good of you. Praise the 
name of the liberal when you rise in the morning, and 
throw dust upon the name of the niggard. Evil and 
good are attributes of the body; you have the choice 
of two sweetmeats in your hands. Karna was a giver 
of gold, and Janaka as liberal as wise. Sivi, Haris- 
chandra , Dadhiciia , and many others, have acquired 
by their bounty fame throughout the world.” 

“Many now are, many have been, and many will 
be—the world is never empty; like leaves upon the 
trees, new ones blossom as the old decay. Fix not 
your heart upon a withered leaf, but seek the shade 
of the green foliage: a horse of a thousand rupees is 
good for nothing when dead, but a living tattoo will 
carry you along the road. Have no hope in the man 
that is dead, trust but in him that is living. He that 
is dead will be alive no more: a truth that all men do 
not know; of all those that have died, has any business 
brought any one back again, or has any one brought 
back tidings of the rest? A rent garment cannot be 
spun anew, a broken pot cannot be pieced again. A 
living man has nothing to do with heaven and hell, 
but when the body has become dust, what is the dif¬ 
ference between a Jackass and a dead Saint?” 

“Earth, water, fire, and wind blended together con¬ 
stitute the body—of these four elements the world is 
composed ? and there is nothing else, This is Brahma, 



this is a pismire, all consists of these elements, and 
proceeds from them through separate receptacles. 

“Beings are born from the womb, the egg, the 
germ, and vapour.” 

“Hindus and Musalmans are of the same nature, 
two leaves of one tree—these call their teachers 
Mullds, those term them Pandits’, two pitchers of 
one clay: one performs Namaz, the other offers Pujd : 
where is the difference? I know of no dissimilarity— 
they are both followers of the doctrine of Duality— 
they have the same bone, the same flesh, the same 
blood, and the same marrow. One cuts off the fore¬ 
skin, the other puts on a sacrificial thread. Ask of 
them the difference, enquire the importance of these 
distinctions, and they will quarrel with you: dispute 
not, but know them to be the same; avoid all idle 
wrangling and strife, and adhere to the truth, the 
doctrine of Dayaram. 

“I fear not to declare the truth; I know no differ¬ 
ence between a subject and a king; I want neither 
homage nor respect, and hold no communion with 
any but the good: what I can obtain with facility that 
will I desire, but a palace or a thicket are to me the 
same—the error of mine and thine have I cast away, 
and know nothing of loss or gain. When a man can 
meet with a preceptor to teach him these truths, he 
will destroy the errors of a million of births. Such 
a teacher is now in the world, and such a one is 
Dayaram.” 
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The survey that has thus been taken of the actual 
state of the Hindu religion will shew, that its internal 
constitution has not been exempt from those varieties, 
to which all human systems of belief are subject, and 
that it has undergone great and frequent modifications, 
until it presents an appearance which, there is great 
reason to suppose, is very different from that which it 
originally wore. 

The precise character of the primitive Hindu system 
will only be justly appreciated, when a considerable 
portion of the ritual of the Vedas shall have been trans¬ 
lated, but some notion of their contents and purport 
may be formed from Mr. Colebrookk’s account of 
them 1 , as well as from his description of the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus 2 . It is also probable that 
the Institutes of Manu, in a great measure, harmonise 
with the Vaidik Code. 

From these sources then it would seem, that some 
of the original rites are still preserved in the Homa, 
or fire offerings, and in such of the Sanskdras, or 
purificatory ceremonies, as are observed at the periods 
of birth, tonsure, investiture, marriage and cremation. 
Even in these ceremonies, however, formulae borrowed 
from the Tantras assume the place of the genuine 
texts, whilst on many occasions the observances of 
the Vedas are wholly neglected. Nor is this incon¬ 
sistent with the original system, which was devised 




1 Asiatic Researches Vol. VIIL [Essays, p. 1-69.] 

8 Asiatic Researches Vol. VII. [Essays, p. 76-142.] 
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for certain recognised classes into which the Hindu 
community was then divided, and of which three out 
of four parts no longer exist—the Hindus being now 
distinguished into Brahmans and mixed castes alone— 
and the former having almost universally deviated from 
the duties and habits to which they were originally 
devoted. Neither of these classes, therefore, can with 
propriety make use of the Vaidik ritual, and then’ manual 
of devotion must be taken from some other source. 

How far the preference of any individual Divinity 
as an especial object of veneration is authorised by 
the Vedas, remains yet to be determined: but there 
is no reason to doubt that most of the forms to which 
homage is now paid are of modern canonization. At 
any rate such is the highest antiquity of the most 
celebrated Teachers and Founders of the popular sects; 
and Basava in the Dekhan, Vallabha Svami in Hin¬ 
dustan, and Chaitanya in Bengal, claim no earlier a 
date than the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. 

Consistent with the introduction of new objects of 
devotion is the elevation of new races of individuals 
to the respect or reverence of the populace as their 
ministers and representatives. The Brahmans retain, 
it is true, a traditional sanctity; and when they culti¬ 
vate pursuits suited to their character, as the Law 
and Literature of their sacred language, they receive 
occasional marks of attention, and periodical donations 
from the most opulent of their countrymen. But a 
very mistaken notion prevails generally amongst Eu¬ 
ropeans of the position of the Brahmans in Hindu 
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society, founded on the terms in which they are spoken 
of by Manu, and the application of the expression 
‘Priesthood’ to the Brahtnanical Order by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones. In the strict sense of the phrase it never 
was applicable to the Brahmans; for although some 
amongst them acted in ancient times as family priests, 
and conducted the fixed or occasional ceremonials of 
household worship, yet even Manu * holds the Brah¬ 
man, who ministers to an idol, infamous during life, 
and condemned to the infernal regions after death? 
and the Sanskrit language abounds with synonymes 
for the priest of a temple, significant of his degraded 
condition both in this world and the next. Ministrant 
Priests in temples, therefore, the Brahmans, collec¬ 
tively speaking, never were—and although many 
amongst them act in that capacity, it is no more their 
appropriate province than any other lucrative occu¬ 
pation. In the present day, however, they have ceased 
to be in a great measure the ghostly advisers of the 
people, either individually or in their households. This 
office is now filled by vai'ious persons, who pretend 
to superior sanctity, as Gosains, Vairagis, and San- 
nydsis. Many of these are Brahmans, but they are 
not necessarily so, and it is not as Brahmans that they 
receive the veneration of their lay followers. They 
derive it, as we have seen, from individual repute, or 
more frequently from their descent from the founder 
of some particular division, as is the case with the 

* [III, 152. See also Lassen, Ind. All., I, 794.] 
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Gokulastha Gosains and the Gosvdmis of Bengal. 
The Brahmans as a caste exercise little real influence 
on the minds of the Hindus beyond what they obtain 
from their numbers, affluence and rank. As a hierarchy 
they are null, and as a literary body they are few, and 
meet with but slender countenance from their country¬ 
men or their foreign rulers. That they are still of great 
importance 'in the social system of British India, is 
unquestionable, but it is not as a priesthood. They 
bear a very large proportion to all the other tribes; 
they are of more respectable birth, and in general of 
better education; a prescriptive reverence for the order 
improves these advantages, and Brahmans are accor¬ 
dingly numerous amongst the most affluent and dis¬ 
tinguished members of every Hindu state. It is only, 
however, as far as they are identified with the Gurus 
of the popular sects, that they can be said to hold 
any other than secular consideration. 

Aware apparently of the inequality upon which 
those Gurus contended with the long established 
claims of the Brahraanical tribe, the new teachers of 
the people took care to invest themselves with still 
higher pretensions. The Acharya or Gruru of the three 
first classes is no doubt described by Manu* as entitled 
to the most profound respect from his pupil during 
pupilage, but the Guru of the present day exacts im¬ 
plicit devotion from his disciples during life**. It is 


[II, 192 ff.] 

[Many passages from modern Tantras, sueli as the Rudra 
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unnecessary here to repeat what there has been pre¬ 
vious occasion to notice with respect to the extravagant 
obedience to be paid by some sectarians to the Guru, 
whose favour is declared to be of much more impor¬ 
tance than that of the god whom he represents. 

Another peculiarity in the modern systems which 
has been adverted to in the preceding pages is the 
paramount value of Bhakti —faith—implicit reliance 
on the favour of the Deity worshipped. This is a sub¬ 
stitute for all religious or moral acts, and an expiation 
for every crime. Now, in the Vedas, two branches 
are distinctly marked, the practical and speculative. 
The former consists of prayers and rules for oblations 
to any or all of the gods—but especially to Indra and 
Agni, the rulers of the firmament and of fire, for posi¬ 
tive worldly goods, health, posterity and affluence. 
The latter is the investigation of matter and spirit, 
leading to detachment from worldly feelings and in¬ 
terests, and final liberation from bodily existence. 
The first is intended for the bulk of mankind, the 
second for philosophers and ascetics. There is not a 
word of f aith , of i mp licit belief or passionate devotion 
in all this, and they seem to have been as little es- 
’sen^aPto the primitive Hindu worship as they were 
to the religious systems of Greece and Rome. Bhakti 
is an invention, and apparently a modern one* *, of the 

Yamaha, Gupta Sadkana Tantra, Vrihan Nila Tantra, and others, 
are quoted in the Praiiatosharii, fol. 49-55.] 

* [See, however, Burhouf, Bhag. Pur. I, p. CXI. Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, II, 1096 ff.] 
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Tnstitutors of the existing sects, intended, like that of 
the mystical holiness of the Guru, to extend their own 
authority. It has no doubt exercised a most mischievous 
influence upon the moral principles of the Hindus. 

Notwithstanding the provisions with which the sec¬ 
tarian Gurus fortified themselves, it is clear that they 
were never able to enlist the whole of Hinduism under 
their banners, or to suppress all doubt and disbelief. 
It has been shewn in the introductory pages of this 
essay, that great latitude of speculation has always 
been allowed amongst the Brahmans themselves, and 
it will have been seen from the notices of different 
sects, that scepticism is not unfrequent amongst the 
less privileged orders. The tendency of many widely 
diffused divisions is decidedly monotheistical , and we 
have seen that both in ancient and modern times at¬ 
tempts have been made to inculcate the doctrines .of 
utter unbelief. It is not likely that these will ever ex-, 
tensively spread, but there can be little doubt that 
with the diffusion of education independent enquiry 
into the merits of the prevailing systems and their 
professors will become more universal, and be better 
directed. The germ is native to the soil: it has been 
kept alive for ages under the most unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and has been apparently more vigorous 
than ever during the last century. It only now re¬ 
quires prudent and patient fostering to grow into a 
stately tree, and yield goodly fruit. 
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Gudaras 32. 235. 

Gulal dost 186. 

Gum 91. 123. 145. 246. 
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Gurupaddkaya 164. 
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Gvdla 127. 171. 

Hairamba 20. 263. 

Hdjipur 64. 

Hansa 231. 

Ilansa kabiri 97. 
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Kduplna 170. 

Kausambi 296. 303. 

Kavaclm 176. 
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Kavikarhapura 168. 

Kavirdja 157. 159. 

Kami 64. 180. 

Keddresa 224. 
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Kevall 288. 304. 336. 
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Kharda 157. 
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Kulaiui 55. 

Kulinu 255. 

Kulluka bhatta 192. 248. 
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Malidmayd 93. 243. 
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Mohanmd 56. 

Makdnardyana upanishad 149. 
Mahdnimitta 296. 

MalidnUitha 34 1. 

Mahant 50-3. 57. 59. 75. 96. 97. 

101. 102. 151. 157.159.201.214. 
Mahdpandanna 281. 

Mahdprabhu 167. 

Mahdpralaya Sol. 

Mahapujd 148. 

Mahdsiddha 214. 

Mahavideha 292. 309. 

Mahdvira 225. 2S1. 285-304. 321. 

328. 330. 335.337. 338.341. 343. 
Mahdviracharitra 283. 285. 286. 
291. 33g. 

Mahdvirastava 283. 

Maliavrata 317. 

Mahendra 292. 320. 

Mahesa 85. 244: 

Maintdriyal 351. 

Mahopanishad 145. 

Mail koicny 37. 

Maithili 25. 299. 

Maithuna 266. 

Mainpuri 344. 

Maker a 256. 

Makhanpur 186. 

Maid 72. 104. 

Malatimddhava 25. 210. 233. 
MaJavisarjann 148. 

Malaya 86. 

Mdlek kd huhm 353. 

Mallikdrjuna 223. 

Maluk das 100-2. 

Maluk ddsi 31. 100-2. 
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Mandisikshd 167. 

Man dan a 202. 
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Mandita 299. 300. 

Mangala 77. 126. 

Many ala chandikd 246. 

Mangrela kabiri 97. 

Manovit 304. 

Mdnsa 256. 

Man sink 61. 231. 

Man sinh deva 158. 
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Manthdna bhairava 214. 
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250. 256-9. 318. 322. 
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Marichi 291. 
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Marvdr 60. 101. 344. 346. 
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Matsya 256. 

Matsyapurdna 12. 

Mgtsyendranath 214. 218. 
Matsyendri 218. 

Mauldnd rumi 350. 

Maurya 299. 

Mauryaputra 299. 301. 

Mdyd 80-2. 89. 92. 93. 123. 145. 
146. 166. 179. 240. 243-5. 269. 
298. 356. 360. 

Mdyd ram 67. 
Meghadutapdidasamasyd 283. 

Meld 18. 97. 105. 173. 323. 

Mena 214. 

Menhdi 354. 

Merta 137. 

Metarya 299. 301. 302. 

Mevar 344. 346. 

Mini ansa 12. 

Mira bdi 137-9. 268. 274. 

Mira bats 31. 136-9. 

Mohaniya 317. 

Moksha 145. 166. 300. 302. 310. 
313-5. 

Mokshamdrga 282. 

Mrichchhakati 25. 

Mrigavati chariira 283. 

Mrigavati chaupai 283. 

Mr ik and a 12. 

Afrityu 246. 

Mudra 256. 257. 

‘Mughor 109. 

Mukti 13. 166. 355. 

Mulapanthi 77. 96. 

Mulaprakriti 243. 245. 
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Mursliidabad 344. 346. 

Ndbhdji 9. 10. 60-4. 94. 100. 

Nadir un nikdt 348. 

Nadiya 152-7. 173. 

Ndga 32. 33. 99. 104. 185. 187. 

238. 275. 

Nagabodha 214. 

Nagarkot 253. 

Nagjia 339. 

Nakhi 32. 234. 235. 

Ndlaiida 293. 

Ndma 317. 

Nama deva 120. 274. 

Namakarana 147. 

Namakirtana 164. 

Ndmaskara 150. 

Ndmdvali 284. 

Namaz 363. 

Nomburi 19S. 200. 

Namuchi 11. 

Nanak putra 269. 

Ndnak shah 69. 72. 137. 239. 

267-75. 355. 356. 

Ndnak shdhi 32. 267-76. 

Nandana 292. 

Nandi 225. 

Nandisutra 281. 
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Nandivarddhana 293. 
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Ndrada 43. 226. 240. 
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Narayan das 9. 10. 95. 96. 
Ndrnaul 353. 

Nastika 359. 

Natakalakshana 167. 
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Navapattatapovidhi 283. 

Navanita ganapati 20. 

Navami 130. 
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Navatattvasiitra 282. 

Nayasdra 291. 

Nehrwdlah 222. 331. 

Nemindtha 323. 

Neminathastava 283. 
Nemirdjarshicharitra 283. 
Nerivdna 359. 

Nila 145. 

Nildchala 66. 154. 155. 

Nilkaniha 230. 

Nimdvat 31. 129. 150-2. 

Nhnb 151. 

Nimbdditya 34. 35. 150. 151. 
Nmbdrka 151. 

Niranjana 186. 195. 214. 

Nirguna 195. 

Nirjard 312. 

Nirviala 33. 274-6. 

Nirvana 302. 315. 340. 
Nitisangraha 282. 
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Nydya 3. 12. 

Omkdra 4. 81. 223. 
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Osivdl 338. 346. 

Pada 61. 62. 64. 115. 268. 
Padartha 284. 

Padma 41. 

Padmanabha tirtha 142. 
Padmapada 202. 

Padmapurdna 3. 4. 11. 12. 34. 
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Padmdvali 167. 

Padmdvat 56. 

Padmavati 67. 

Pdduka 344. 

Pakshisutra 282. 
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Pan 86. 126. 355. 
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Panchdmrita 148. 

Pdnchardtra 43. 149. 
Pancliardtraka 15. 16. 
Panchardtratantra 16. 249. 
Panchastikdya 282. 
i Panchdyat 48. 
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Panjirdj 281. 

Papa 310. 316. 

Pdpapuri s. Apapuri. 
JPararddhya 219. 

Paramahansa 32. 185. 231-3. 
Paramanand 56. 

Par am dnii 309. 

Par am ap urush a 92. 

Paramata kdlanala 28. 

Par am atm a 43. 44. 123. 144. 160. 
176. 350. 

Paramekara 82. 

Parana 129. 130. 

Paras 89. 

Parasara 13. 

Pariharavliuddln 312. 

Parikarma 285. 

Parish aha 311. 

Par si 89. 

Pdrsvandtha 288. 290. 291. 294. 

295. 322. 324. 330. 334. 343. 344. 
Pdrsvandthacharitra 291. 
Pdrkandthadasavisaha 282. 
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Pdrkanathastava 283. 
Pdrkandthastuti 283. 

Par vat a 202. 

Pdrvati 11. 218. 228. 229. 241. 

248. 253. 357. 

Pdshanda 11. 33. 79. 
Pdshandadalana 16S. 

Pashandi 150. 

Pdkpata 12. 17. 18. 29. 
Pasupati 18. 

Pampatinath 213. 215. 
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Path an dr a mhh apithikd 283. 
Paurandaka 214. 

Parana 293. 

Perumbur 36. 

Phandak 274. 

Pipd 55-8. 274. 

Pisacha 320. 

Pitambara das 68. 

Pitlia 200. 

Pitri 26. 

Pokher 18. 

Posala 343. 

Prabhdsa 299. 301. 302. 
Prabhavasvdmi 336. 

Prabhu 156. 157. 

Prabhudeva 214. 

Prabhulingalild 230. 
Prabodhachandrodayab. 9.21.264. 
Pradesa 313. 

Pradyumna 45. 338. 

Prahldda 274. 

Prajdpati 192. 
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Prakriti 12. 123. 176. 243-5. 

247. 312. 

Prakritikhanda 242. 244. 
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Pranam 40. 

Prdhdvdya 286. 

Prdn ndth 351. 

1 Prdn ndthi 33. 351. 352. 

Prasdda 116. 134. 163. 268. 275. 
Prasdda mantra 256. 
Prasnavydkarana 285. 
Prakottararatnamdld 282. 
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Prathamagrantha 357. 
Pratikramanasutra 282. 
Pratikramahavidhi 282. 
Pratishihd 246. 

Pralivasudeva 292. 
Premabhaktich an drika 168. 
Priihu rdo 158. 

Priya ddsa 73. 

Priyadarsana 293. 

Priyamitra 292. 

Pudgala 308. 309. 

Pujd 148. 363. 

Pujapaddhati 283. 321. 
Pujyapdda 214. 

Pujyapdda charitra 280. 

Pulina 156. 157. 

Puny a 309. 
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Puri 202. 
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Purusha 245. 

Pimishottama 44. 

Purushottama bhdrati dchdrya20l. 
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Purva 285. 303. 
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Eddhd vallabha 173. 

Eddhd valldbhi 32. 173-7. 

Eadhika 176. 

Rddhipdli 169. 

Edidhiya 156. 
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Ragamaya koha 167. 
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Ragliundth 56. 59. 99. 135. 

Eaghundth bliatt 158. 159. 

Ragliundth dds 156. 158. 159. 167. 

Eai chand 348. 
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Rajas 145. 246. 

Edjasa 12. 13. 252. 
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Rdmdsrama 203. 
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ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College. Cambridge. In 3 volumes. Vol. I, 
embracing letters A to D. 8vo. pp. xxiv, 508. cloth. 14s 

“Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, in a lonely house, in the dreariest 
port of Salisbury Plain, with no other mean9 of recreation than that which Mr. Wedgwood’.? Dic¬ 
tionary of English Etymology could afford him. He would rend it through from cover to cover at a 
sitting , and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very 
able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of linguistic 
science.”— Spectator. 

PROPOSALS for the publication of a New English Dictionary. By the 
Philological Society. 8vo. pp. 32. sewed. * 

CANONES LEXICOGRAPHIC!; or Rules to be observed in editing the 
New English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a 
Committee of the Society. 8vo. pp. 12. sewed. * *6rf 

THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Basis 
of Comparison. Third Period. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Part I. A to I). 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 6c? 

A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to the printed English Literature of the Thirteenth 
Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 103. 5 s 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ALL ENGLISH WORDS, being a 
list of all the Prefixes, Roots, and Suffixes in English, with all the 
words containing each Prefix, Root, and Suffix under it. Made by 
Dr. C. Lottner, of the University of Berlin, and edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq., M.A., Trin Hall, Cambridge, Editor of the Philo¬ 
logical Society’s Proposed New English Dictionary. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

A CONCISE EARLY ENGLISH DICTIONARY for the period 1250-1526, 
the Beginning of Early English to the Date of the First English New 
Testament. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A., Trin. Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

A CONCISE MIDDLEMENGLISH DICTIONARY for the period 1526-1674, 
the date of the First English New Testament to Milton’s death. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

ON THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES in general, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 
12mo. cloth, pp. viii, 80. 2s 

‘‘I have read Dr. Asher's Essay on the Study of the Modern Languages with profit and picture, 
nnd think it might be usefully reprinted here, it would open to many English student- f thcii * n 
language soruo interesting points from which to regard it. and suggest them works bearing upon 
it which otherwise they might not have heard of. Any weakness which it has in respect of the 
absolute or relative value of English authors does not materially affect its value.— Richard C. Torsch. 

* — Westminster, June 25, 1859." 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS: A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. xxxii, 524. cloth. 

SUFFOLK SURNAMES. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition. Svo. pp. sxvi, 
758. cloth. I** 





SPANISH PHILOLOGY. 


(St 


S FILOLOGICOS 6 sea Examen razonado de las dificult 1 _ 

_ mcipales en la Lengua Espanola. Por Manuel M. de Morentin. 
Un tomo en 8vo. mayor, de 576 paginas. 12s 


A SKETCH ON THE COMPARATIVE BEAUTIES of the French and Spanish 
Languages. By M. de Morentin. Part I. 8vo. pp. 38, sewed, Is 6tf. 
Part II. 8vo. pp. 60, sewed, 2s. 


GREEK PHILOLOGY. 

A GLOSSARY of later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. Sophocles. 4to. 
pp. iv, 624. cloth. ' ‘ 2/ 2s 


AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF EGYPT, as recorded on the Ruins 
of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn, R. S. L. 

Vol L—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. 2 — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodns. 

Illustrated with maps, plates, etc. 8vo. pp. xii, 461; vii, 643. 2/ 2s 

THE ISIZULU. A Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied with a 
historical introduction, also with an Appendix. By the Rev. Lewis 
Grout, Missionary of the American Board; and Corresponding Mem¬ 
ber of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. Lii, 432. cloth. 21 s 

JAPANESE PHILOLOGY. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the Japanese Language. By Rutherford 
Alcock, Resident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 120. cloth. 21s 

SHOPPING DIALOGUES in Japanese, Dutch, and English. By J. Hoff¬ 
mann, Japanese Interpreter to the Government of the Dutch East 
Indies. Oblong 8vo. sewed. 3s 

CHINESE PHILOLOGY. 

A GUIDE TO CONVERSATION in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the use of Americans and Chinese, in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz, M.D., Attache to the U. S. Legation at Paris; 
late Attache to the U. S. Legation in China; Member of the American 
Oriental Society, etc. etc. square 8vo. pp. 274. sewed. Boston. 18s 

The Chinese characters contained In this work are from the collection of Chinese groups, engravod 
on steel, and cast lnt-» moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrnnd, F.ngravcr of the Imperial Printing- 
office nt Paris; they are used by most of the Missions to China. 

THE CHINESE CLASSICS: with a translation, critical and exegetical notes, 
Prolegomena, and copious indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the 
London Missionary Society. In Seven Volumes Vol. I., containing 
Confucian Analects, the great learning, and *he Doctrine of the Mean. 
Iioy. 8vo. pp. 14, 136, 376. cloth bds. 2/ 2s 

INDIAN PHILOLOGY. 

A DICTIONARY, SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH, extended and improved from 
the second edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with 
his sanction and concurrence; together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. 
By Theodor Goldstlxker, Ph. D., Professor of the Sanskrit Language 
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Literature in University College, London. Parts I. to I \ 

1—32D. 1856 — 1860. each part 

AVA-KALPA-SUTRA; being a portion of this ancient work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swainin. A Fac¬ 
simile of the MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Govern¬ 
ment for India. With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucrer. Oblong 
Folio, pp.268 of letterpress, and 121 leaves of Facsimiles. Cloth. 4/ 4 s 


PAN1NI: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An investigation of some Literary 
and Chronological Questions which may be settled by a Study of his 
work. A separate impression of the Preface to the "Facsimile of MS. 
No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra with the Com¬ 
mentary of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucrer. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. xvi, 268. cloth. 12s 

SELECT WORKS of H. PI. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Volume I. 8vo. Also- under 
the separate Title: SKETCH OF THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE 
HINDUS. Reprinted from the Asiatic Researches, Vols. XVI and XVII, 
and edited by R. Rost, Ph. D. 8yo. 

(A detailed Prospectus may he had on application to Trilbner A Co.) 


SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE THEATRE OF THE HINDUS, translated 
from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R. S. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxi, 384, 415. 15s 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1.—Profnce.—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus.—Dramas translated fror: the 
Original Sanskrit.—Tlio Mrichchakati, or the Toy-Cart.— Vikrama and Urvasf, or the 
Hero and the Nymph. -Uttnra Kainrt Cheritrn, or continuation of the History of Kama. 

Vol. 2.— Dramas translated from the Origin;.i SanskritMnlatf and Mridhava, or the Stolen Mar¬ 
riage.—Mu.ird Kakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister.— Retnrivali, or the Necklace.— 
Appendix, containing short Accounts of different Dramas. 

COMMENTARY on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. Wise, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Service. 8vo. pp. xx, 432. cloth. 7s 6d 

GUJARATI EXERCISES; or a new mode of learning to read write or 
speak the Gujarati language, on the Ollendorffian System. By Robert 
Young, F.E.S.L. 8vo. pp. 500, sewed. 12s 


RUSSIAN PHILOLOGY. 

A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR, based upon the phonetic laws of the Rus¬ 
sian language. By Basil Kelsyeff. 8vo. (In the Press.) 


POLYGLOTTS. 

GRAMMATOGRAPHY. A Manual of Reference to the, Alphabets of Ancient 
and Modern languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Balliiorn. Imp. 8vo. pp. 80. cloth. 7s • ' 

A LATIN, ENGLISH, ITALIAN, AND POLYGLOT ANTHOLOGY, with 
a Variety of translations and illustrations. To be published once a year; 
designed to contribute to the cause of classical learning, as well as to 
forward the cultivation of the English language and literature in Italy, 
and that of the Italian in Great Britain, America, and Australia. 
Edited by John Spaggiari. Oct. 1861. No. 1 oblong 4to. 2-> 6d 

A HANDBOOK OF AFRICAN, AUSTRALIAN, AND POLYNESIAN 
Philology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George 



K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Co 
sed, annotated, and edited bv Sir George Grey and Dr. \V. 
Bleek. 
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Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa, 8vo. pp. 1S6. 7 s. Gd. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), Svo. pp. 70. 2s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar, 8vo. pp. 24. 1*. 

Vol. II. Parti.— Australia, 8vo. pp.iv, 44. 1.9. 6r/- 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, 
comprising those of the Islands ofNengone, Lifu, Aneiteum! 
Tana, ancl others, 8vo. pp. 12. Gd. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Roturna (with Supplement to Part 2, Papuan 
Languages, and Part 1, Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

V°l. II. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, 

Svo. pp. 76. 3s. Gd. \ 

Vol. II. Part 4 (Continuation).— Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77to 154. 3*. 6t/. 

The above is, without exception, the most important addition yet made to African 
Philology. The amount of materials brought together by Sir George, with a view 
to elucidate the subject, is stupendous; and the labour bestowed on them, and the 
results arrived at, incontestably establish the claim of the Author to be called the 
father of African and Polynesian Philology. 

Opinions of the Puess. 

“T\ e congratulate the Governor of the | “It is for these substantial reasons that 
Capo on the production of a most impor- we deemed it worth a brief notice to call 
tant aid to the study of the twin sciences attention to these excellently arranged 
of philology and ethnology, and look for- Catalogues (with important notes), describ- 
ward to tho completion of the Catalogue ing the various works in the library of 
itselt as a great and permanent step towards Sir George Grey, and by which this great 
civilization of the barbarous races whose philanthropist will greatly aid in civilizing 
formation, habits, language, religion, and | the numerous peoples within the limit of 
iood, are all, more or less, most carefully the colony of the Cape of Good Hope.”— 
noted in its pa ges”—Leader. * I Brighton Gazette. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGY. 


COLLEOCAO DE VOCABULOS E ERASES usados na Provincia de S. 

Pedro de Rio Grande do Sill no Brazil. lGmo. pp. 32. sewed. 2 s Gd 
E VANGELIAR1UM. EPISTOLARIOM ET LECTIONARIUM AZTECUM, she 
Mexicanum, ex Antiquo Codice Mexicano, nnper reperto, depromptum 
cum praefatione interpretatione adnotatiouibus Glossario edidit Ber- 
nardinis Biondelli. Folio, pp. l, 574. 1858. (Only 400 copies printed, 
on stout writingpaper. Bound half Morocco, gilt top, uncut edges.) 

price G l 6s 

The very interesting Codex of which the above is a careful reprint, was discovered in Mexico by 
Beltrami in tho year 1820, and came into the hands of the present editor by purchase from the 
heirs. It is composed in the purest and mo9t elegant Nahaatl, that was ever written, by Bernardino 
Subagun, u Spanish monk of the Franc : *can order, with the assistance of two Scions of royalty in 
Anahaac, one the son < f Montezuma, the other the f- n of the Prince of Tezcueo— and purports to 
be a *po8tilla H (pott ilia, scilicet textus verba) on tho Gospels and Epistles. Sahagun arrived at 
Mexico in the year 1520, and lived and laboured with gfeat success in that country for fully sixty 
years. Of his many wor2s in and on tho Nnhnntl language the above Is the only one which haa 
been saved from perdition. Mr. Biondelli has accompanied Sahugun's text by a Latin version has 
added i c'.p!,iu= Vocabulary, Nnhuatl and Latin, and, by his introductory observations has thrown 
considerable light not alone upon the Nahuatl I it:; affinity to other families of language* 

if 1 ? grammatical peculiarities, but also upon the tradltb ns, institutions, and monuments of the Aztecs 
thus forming n complete treasury of everything appertaining to the ancient Aztecs. Altogether 
this work is probably one of the most important contributions ever made to American philology 
and cannot henceforth be dispensed with by the Student of this branch of linguistics. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. By 
Hermann E. Li dewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor 
Wm. W. Ten. nek. Edited by Nicolas TrOjuner. Svo.; fly and general 
Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Ludewig’s. Preface, pp. v — viii; Editors’Preface, 
pp. i a— xii; Bi 1 'graphical Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii, xiv; and In¬ 
troductory Bibliographical Notices, pp. xiv—xxiv, followed by List of 
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intents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically 
arranged, with additions by the Editor, pp. 1—209; Professor Turner's 
additions, with those of the Editor to the same, also alphabetically 
arranged, pp. 210 — 24G; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and list of Errata, 
pp. 257, 258. One volume, handsomely bound in cloth, price 10$ 6 d 


This work is intended to supply a great want, now that the study of Ethnology 
has proved that exotic languages are not mere curiosities, but essential and inter¬ 
esting parts of the natural history of man, forming one of the most curious links 
in the great chain of national affinities, defining as they do the reciprocity existing 
between man and the soil he lives upon. No one can venture to write the history 
of America without a knowledge of her aboriginal languages; and unimportant as 
such researches may seem to men engaged iu the mere bustling occupations of 
life, they will at least acknowledge that these records of the past, like tho stern- 
lights of a departing ship, are the last glimmers of savage life, as it becomes ab¬ 
sorbed or recedes before tho tide of civilization. Dr. Ludewig and Professor Turner 
have made most diligent use of the public and private collections in America, ac¬ 
cess to all of which was most liberally granted to them. This has placed at their 
disposal the labours of the American Missionaries, so little known on this side of 
the Atlantic that they may be looked upon almost in the light of untrodden ground. 
But English and Continental libraries have also been ransacked; and Dr. Ludewig 
kept up a constant and active correspondence with scholars of “the Fatherland*’, 
as well as with men of similar tastes and pursuits in France, Spain, and Holland, 
determined to leave no stone unturned to render his labours as complete as pos¬ 
sible. The volume, perfect in itself, is the first of an enlarged edition of Yater’s 
“Linguarum lolius orbis index". The work has been noticed by the press of both 
Continents, and we may be permitted to refer particularly to the following: 


Opinions of 

“This work, mainly the production of 
tho late Herr Ludewig, a German na¬ 
turalized in America, is devoted to an 
account of the literature of the aboriginal 
languages of that country. It gives an 
alphabetical list of the various tribes of 
whose languages any record remains, and 
refers to the works, papers, or manuscripts, 
in which such information may be found. 
The work has evidently been a labour of , 
love; and as no pains seems to have been 
spared by the editors, Prof. Turner and 
Mr. Trubner, in rendering the work as j 
accurate and complete as possible, those 
who are most interested in its contents 
will be best able to judge of the labour 
and assiduity bestowed upon it by author, j 
editors, and publisher.”— Atheneeum, 5th i 
April, 1858. 

“This is the first instalment of a work 
which will be of the greatest value to 
philologists; and is a compendium of the 
aboriginal languages of the American con¬ 
tinents, and a digest of all the known 
literature bearing upon those languages. 
Mr. Triibner’s hand has been engaged 
passim , and in bis preface lie lays claim 
to about one-sixth of the whole; and we 
have no donbt that the encouragement 
with which this portion of tho work will 
be received by scholars, will be such as 
to inspire Mr. Trubner with sufficient con* 


tub Press. 

fidence to persevere in his arduous and 
most honourable task.”— The Critic , 15th 
Dec. 1857. 

“Few would believe that a good octavo 
volume would be necessary to exhaust 
the subject; yet so it is, and this hand¬ 
some, useful, and curious volume, care¬ 
fully compiled by. Mr. Ludewig, assisted 
by Professor Turner, and edited by the 
careful hand of Mr. Trubner, the well- 
known publisher, will be sure to find a 
place in many libraries/— Beni's Adver¬ 
tiser , 6th Nov. 1857. 

“Tho lovers of American linguistics 
will find in the work of Mr. Trubner 
scarcely any point omitted calculated to 
aid the comparative philologer in tracing 
the various languages of the great Western 
Continent.”— Ciahray Mercury , 30th Jan. 
1858. 

“Only those deeply versed in philoiogi- 
cal studies can appreciate this book at its 
full value. It shows that there are up¬ 
wards of seven hundred and fifty ab¬ 
original American languages.”- SeiMt* 
man’s Magazine, Feb. 1858. 

“The w T ork contains an amount of no 
fewer thau seven hundred different ab¬ 
original dialects of America, with an in¬ 
troductory chapter of bibliographical in- 
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and under each dialect is an 
of any grammars or other works 
illustrative of it.”— The Bookseller , Jan. 
1858. i 

“We have here the list of monaments 
still existiug of an almost innumerable 
series of languages and dialects of the 
American Continent. The greater part 
of Indian grammars and vocabularies exist 
only in MS., and were compiled chiefly 
by Missionaries of the Christian Church; 
and to Dr. Ludewig and Mr. Trubner, we 
are, therefore, the more indebted for the 
great care with which they have pointed 
out where such are to be found, as well 
as for enumerating those which have been 
printed, either in a separate shape, in 
collections, or in voyages and travels, and 
elsewhere.”—/, eader, 11th Sept. 1858. 

“I have not time, nor is it my purpose, 
to go into a review of this admirable work, 
or to attempt to indicate the extent and 
value of its contents. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say, that apart from a concise 
but clear enumeration and notice of the 
various general philological works which 
treat with greater or less fulness of Ame¬ 
rican languages, or which incidentally 
touch upon their bibliography, it contains 
not less than 256 closely-printed octavo 
pages of bibliographical notices of gram¬ 
mars, vocabularies, etc., of the aboriginal 
languages of America. It is a peculiar 
and valuable feature of the work that not 
only the titles of printed or published 
grammars or vocabularies are given, but 
also that unpublished or MS. works of 
these kinds are noticed in all cases where 
they are known to exist, but which have 
disappeared among the debris of the sup¬ 
pressed convents and religious establish¬ 
ments of Spanish America.”— E. G. Squier 
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to the bibliography of An erican languages 
has .been executed, both by the author, 
Mr. Ludewig, and the able writers who 
have edited the work since his death, is 
spoken of in the highest terms by gentle¬ 
men most conversant with the subject.” 
—American Historical Magazine , Yol. 11, 
No. 5, May, 1858. 

“Je terminerai en anon^ant lo premier 
volume d’une publication appelee a rendro 
de grands services a la philologie com¬ 
pare et. a la linguistique generate. Je 
veux parler de la Bibliotheca Glottica, 
ouvrage devant renfermer la liste do tous 
les dictionnaires et de toutes les gram- 
maires des langues connues, tant impri- 
mes quo manuscrits. L’editeur de cette 
pvtcieuse bibliographic est M. Nicolas 
Trubner, dont le nom est honorablement 
conhu dans le mondo oriental. Le pre¬ 
mier volume est consacre aux idiomes 
Americaines; le second doit traiter des 
langues de Linde. Le travail est fait 
avec le soin le plus consciencieux, et fera 
honneur a M Nicolas Trubner, surtout 
s’il poursuit son oeuvre avec le memo 
ardeur qiYil mise a le commencer.”— L. 
Leon de iiosng , Revue de TOrient, Fevrier, 
1858. 

“Mr. Trubner’s most important work 
on the bibliography of the aboriginal lan¬ 
guages of America is deserving of all 
praise, as eminently useful to those who 
study that branch of literature. The value, 
too, of the book, and of the pains which 
its compilation must have cost, will not 
be lessened by the consideration that it 
is first in this field of linguistic literature.” 
- PcfermatitTs Geographische Mitthcilun - 
gcn f p. 79, Feb. 1858. 

“ Undoubtedly this volume of Triibner’s 
Bibliotheca Gluttica ranks amongst the 


in a paper read “ e r jr * tfie most valuable additions which of late years 

'’‘ f 1 have enriched our bibliographical literature. 

To us Germans it is most gratifying that 
the initiative has been taken by a German 
bookseller himself, one of the most in¬ 
telligent and active of our countrymen 
abroad, to produce a work which has 
higher aims than mere pecuniary profit, 
and that he, too, has laboured at its pro¬ 
duction with his own hands* because daily 
it is becoming a circumstance of rarer 
occurrence that, as in this case, it is a 
bookseller's primary object to serve the 
cause of literature rather than to enrich 
himself.” — P. Tromel , Borsenblatt, 4th 
Jan. 1858. 


Ethnological Society , 12l]i .Tan. 1858, 

“In consequence of tho death of the 
author before he had finished the revisal 
of the work, it has been carefully examined 
by competent scholars, y ho have also made 
many valuable additions. American 
Publishers 1 Circular , 30th Jan. 1858. 

“It contains 256 closely-printed pages 
of titles of printed books and manuscripts, 
and notices of American aboriginal lan¬ 
guages, and embraces references to nearly 
all that has been written or published 
respecting them, whether in special works 
or incidentally in books of travel, periodi¬ 
cals, or proceedings of learned societies. 
—IVeu? York Herald , 29th Jan. 1858. 

“The manner in which this contribution 


‘‘In the compilation of the work the 
editors have availed themselves not only 
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KjeUubours of Vater, Barton, Dupon- 
i^tegS^Gallatin, LU Souza, and others, but 
also of the MS. sources left by the mission¬ 
aries, and of many books of which even 
the library of the British Museum is de¬ 
ficient, and furnish the fullest account of 
the literature of no less than 525 lan¬ 
guages. The value of the work, so ne¬ 
cessary to the study of ethnology, is 
greatly enhanced by the addition of 
good Index.”— Berliner Nalional-Zeitung , 
22nd Nov. 1857. 

“The name of the author, to all those 
who are acquainted with his former works, 
and who know the thoroughness and pro¬ 
found character of his investigations, is 
a sufficient guarantee that this work will 
be one of standard authority, and one 
that will fully answer the demands of the 
present time.” — Pelzdioldt's Anzeiger , Jan. 
1858. 



est un des livres les plus utiles qm 
jamais ete rediges pour faciliter Tetude 
de la philologie comparee. Le ptemier 
tome de cette grande bibliographic lin- 
guistique comprend la liste textuelle do 
toutes les grammaires, de tous les dic- 
tionnaires et des vocabulaires meine les 
moins eteudus qui ont ete imprimes dans 
Us differents dialectes des deux Ameriques; 
en outre, il fait connaitre les ouvrages 
manuscrits de la memo nature renfermes 
dans les principals bibliothoqnes pu- 
bliques et particulieres. Ce travail a du 
necessiter de longues et patientes re- 
cherches; aussi merite-t-il d'attirer tout 
particulierementrattontion des philologues. 
Puissent les auires volumes de cette bi- 
bliotheque etre rediges avec le merae soiu 
et se trouver bientot entro les mains de 
tous les savants auxquels ils peuvent 
rendre des services inappreciablcs.”— Re¬ 
vue Americaine et Orientate , No. I, Oct. 


“The chief merit of the editor and 
publisher is to have terminated the work 
carefully and lucidly in contents and form, 
and thus to have established a new and 
largely augmented edition of “ Voter's 
Linguarum tolius orbis Index ”, after Pro¬ 
fessor Julg’s revision of 1847. In order 
to continue and complete this work the 
editor requires the assistance of all those 
who are acquainted with this new branch 
of science, and we sincerely hope it may 
be accorded to him.”— Magazin fur die 
Literatur des Auslatides , No. 38, 1858. 

“As the general title of the book in¬ 
dicates, it will be extended to the lan¬ 
guages of the other Continents in case 
it meet with a favourable reception, which 
we most cordially wish it.”— A. F. Pott , 
Frcussische Jnhriiicher , Yol. II, part 1. 

“Cette compilation savante est sans 
contredit, le travail bibliographique le plus 
important qne notre epoque ait vu surgir 
sur les nations indigenes de PAmeriquc.” 
— Motive lies Annales des Voyages. Avril, 
1859. 

“La Bibliotheca Glottica, dont M. Ni¬ 
colas Triibner a commence ia publication, 


1858. 

“To every fresh addition to the biblio¬ 
graphy of language, of which we have a 
most, admirable specimen in this work, 
the thoughtful linguist will ever, as the 
great problem of the unity of human 
speech approaches towards its full solu¬ 
tion, turn with increasing satisfaction and 
hope. 

But Mr. Nicolas Triibner, however, has 
perhaps, on the whole, done the highest 
service of all to the philologer by the 
publication of “The Literature of American 
Aboriginal Languages”. Ho has, with 
the aid of Professor Turner, greatly en¬ 
larged, and at the same time most skil¬ 
fully edited, the valuable materials ac¬ 
quired by his deceased friend II. Ludewig. 
We do not indeed, at this moment, know 
any similar work deserving of full com¬ 
parison with it. In its ample enumera¬ 
tion of important works of reference, ami 
careful record of the most recent facts in 
the literature of its subject, it, as might 
have been expected, greatly surpasses 
Julg’s “Vater”, valuable and trustw jrtliy 
though that learned German’s work un¬ 
doubtedly is.” — North British Hcview 
No. 59 (February 1859). 


The Editor has also received most kind and encouraging letters respecting the 
work from Sir George Grey, the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Th. Goldstfickcr, Mr. Watts 
(of the Museum), Professor A. Fr. Pott (of llalle), I)r. Julius Pefzholt (of Dresden), 
Hofrath Dr. Grasse (of Dresden). M. F. F. de la Figuiiiere (of Lisbon), E. Edwards 
(of Manchester), Dr. Max Muller (of Oxford), Dr. Buschmann (of Berlin), Dr. Julg 
(of Cracow), and other linguistic scholars. 
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